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THE CARDINAL TREATIES OF MEDIZVAL AND MODERN HISTORY. 


BY PROFESSOR CREASY, M.A. 


NO. L—THE TREATY OF VERDUN, A.D, 843. 


** This is the epoch of a final separation between the French and German members of the 


Empire.” —Hallam, Middle Ages, vol. i., p. 16. 


“ The History of Modern Europe is an exposition of the Treaty of Verdun.”—Palgrave, 


Normandy and England, p. 341, 


Few periods of European History are 
80 unattractive to the great mass of 
readers, as the two centuries imme- 
diately subsequent to the death of 
Charlemagne. The reign of that 
monarch himself fixes the attention 
of even superficial observers, by the 
pre-eminent greatness of the achieve- 
ments of the premier Emperor of 
Western Christendom, and by the 
brilliancy which ve chroniclers 
and gay romancers have combined to 
throw around his personal character. 
Afterwards, when we reach the times 
of chivalrous Crusaders; of the 
proud Chiefs of the Papacy, who 
made sceptres and crowns grovel 
fore the crozier and the tiara; of the 
freedom, the factions, the splendours, 
the sins, and the sufferings of the 
Ttalian Republics, History sparkles 
in before the common reader’s 
eyes. He finds in it lines of action, 
which require but little trouble to 
trace and comprehend; and it re- 
compenses that trouble by its rich- 
ness in striking scenes and interest- 
ing personages. As for the interval, 
it is generally thought enough to bear 
in mind that Louis-le-Débonnaire, 
who succeeded Charlemagne, was a 
meek weak prince, with disorderly 
nobles, aspiring ecclesiastics, and re- 
bellious sons: that, after his death, 
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those sons quarrelled one with an- 
other, and dismembered the Carlo- 
vingian Empire ; that part of it be- 
came modern France, and part of it 
modern Germany : that the title of 
Emperor was retained among the 
Germans, while the rulers of France 
were content with that of King; 
that some ill-defined and precarious 
connexion subsisted between Italy 
and Germany, which caused perpe- 
tual disputes between the German 
Emperors on the one side, and the 
Popes and the Lombard and Tuscan 
cities on the other. Add to this 
a knowledge, that the piratical fleets 
of Norway and Denmark grievously 
vexed all Western Christendom for 
many years after Charlemagne’s 
death ; and that a large province in 
the north of France was ceded to the 
Scandinavian corsairs, who, when 
grafted there, became the civilized 
and christianized chivalry of Nor- 
mandy. Add also a much more vague 
idea of ravages committed by Pagan 
Hungarians, until some of the early 
German Emperors defeated them, 
and their own King, St. Stephen, 
converted them. This extent of in- 
formation is by many thought sufli- 
cient, respecting the events and the 
men of some two hundred and fifty 
years of what are commonly desig- 
I 
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nated by the contemptuous term of 
the Dark Ages. And even those, who 
turn to history as something more 
than a mere source of intellectual 
amusement, and who recognise: the 
importance of this period, will own 
that they find an amount of intricacy 
and confusion in the records of the 
later Carlovingian rulers, which 
makes the study of them more dis- 
tasteful than that of any. other his- 
torical subject.* But to neglect them 
is to leave a fatal gap in the chain 
of knowledge. Modern ciyilization 
cannot be understood without tracing 
clearly and continuously the progress 
of its elements: and paramount 
among these are the influence of the 
Church ; the enduring influence of 
classic Rome—municipal, forensic, 
and imperial Rome ; together with 
the no less enduring influence of the 
free spirit of the primitive institu- 
tions of ancient Germany. These ele- 
ments were all in vigorous, and often 
in conflicting activity during this 
period. Moreover, this period com- 
press an especial crisis in the world’s 

istory, which determined an in- 
finitely valuable characteristic of 
European Christendom—its subdi- 
vision into separate states. For a 
thousand years it has never been cen- 
tralized under an universal monar- 
.chy. It has formed a commonwealth 
of independent countries ; knit toge- 
ther by many ties of creed, of cus- 
tom, and of public opinion, and by 

artial but important community in 
iterature, arts, sciences, and law; but 
constituting each a sovereign self- 
ruling body, that has to maintain its 
own existence, and seek its own ad- 
vancement in the emulative career of 
nations. We owe this feature of 
modern civilization to the disruption 
of Charlemagne’s empire; and the 
special event, to which we owe that 
disruption, is the Treaty of Verdun 
between the three grandsons of Char- 
lemagne, inthe year of our Lord eight 
hundred and forty-three. 

This event may, therefore, well 
serve us as a landmark amid the 
complex and perturbed wilderness of 
the later Carlovingian history. Much 
has been done by the traveller who 
has ascertained the true position and 
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bearings of a single beacon: and 
much has been done by the historical 
student when he has discerned with 
clearness, and watched with compre- 
hension and interest a single leading 
scene in the life-drama of by-gone 
generations. And, as the Partition 
Treaty of Verdun is an early as well 
as a leading scene in the t tra- 
gedy of the Downfall of the Carlo- 
vingians, we acquire, by selecting it, 
the advantage of having no large 
amount of special preparatory survey 
to accomplish, before we concentrate 
our minds on the particular epoch 
which is to be photographed on our 
memory, our intellect, and our feelings. 

The great emperor and the great 
man, whom his contemporaries knew 
as Karl der Grosse, or Carolus Mag- 
nus, and whose name and epithet 
subsequent writers have consolidated 
and euphemised into Charlemagne, 
died on the 28th of January, 814. 
On the 20th of June, 840, died his 
successor in the empire, Louis-le-De- 
bonnaire, titular sovereign, at least, 
on the very day of his death, of all be- 
tween Spain and the Elbe, between 
Calabria and the Baltic Sea. 

On the 25th of June, 841, was 
fought the terrible battle of Fonte- 
naye, in which Louis le Germanique 
and Charles le Chauve, the younger 
sons of Louis-le-Debonnaire, success- 
fully withstood the attempt of their 
elder brother, the Emperor Lothaire, 
to grasp the sovereignty over the 
whole Carlovingian inheritance. In 
August, 843, the Treaty at Verdun 
was concluded between the three 
brothers, by which the great scheme 
of their grandfather Charlemagne 
to give a common nationality to 
Western Christendom, was destroyed; 
and the vast fabric of his conquests 
and his legislation was rent into 
fragments, from which were to be 
moulded the chief independent pow- 
ers of continental Europe. The Stes 
of the main events of our chosen 
epoch may be thus briefly summed 
up; their characteristics, their causes, 
and their effects cannot be quite so 
succinctly epitomized. 

The most profound explorer and 
the most eloquent expounder of the 
Carlovingian times has truly re- 


* See the remarks of Palgrave, p. 140 and p, 346 of his History of Normandy and 


England. 
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: marked,* that “ The instruction de- 


rived from the particular history of 
any one nation or state encreases in 

metrical ratio to the student’s 
lodge of universal history.” This 
is equally true with respect to the 
study of any particular epoch or 
event. It must be watched in relation 
tothe great mass of events which 
constitute Universal History ; and a 
comprehensive glance, however rapid, 
of the general field of view, must be 
taken, before the mind’s eye can be 
profitably fixed on its special object 
of scrutiny. 

Broadly, therefore, and in prompt 
though not evanescent images, let 
us sketch to ourselves the nature 
of the dominion achieved and_be- 
queathed by Charlemagne: and the 
ever-widening circle of connected 
inquiry will demand also a remodel- 
ling in the recollection of the out- 
lines at least of still more remote 
antiquity. Retrace first the ethno- 
logical distribution of dispersed man- 
kind ; and the main features of the 
primitive kingdoms that arose along 
the banks of the Euphrates, the 
Tigris, and the Nile. Recall also to 
memory the characteristics of the 
martial nomadic tribes, which, from 
time immemorial, have wandered 
over the steppes of Central Asia and 
the Arabian ate ; and whose out- 
bursts on the fertile lowlands and 
rich cities of the river-systems and 
coasts, have so often destroyed and 
founded empires. A little reflection 
on the rise, the career, and decline of 
the early Persian power will bring 
all this before the mind; and with 
the attempts of the Persian kings 
to conquer Europe as well as Asia, 
we come to what is usually called 
Classical History ; to recollections of 
the two great nations, whose homes 
were in those eastern and central 
peninsulas of the European continent, 
which project into the Mediterra- 
nean Sea. The first of these nations 
beat back the invading Persians, 
and established for twelve hundred 
years the superiority of Europeans 
over Asiatics. But, after developing 
during a few centuries intellectual 
energy and splendour to a degree 
never before or since paralleled, 
Greece fell politically ; and was ab- 


sorbed in the dominion of Rome—of 
* Rome, in whose history the history 
of ali nations in the ancient world 
will be found to blend, and out of 
whose history that of all modern na- 
tions will be found to have grown.” 
Such was the judgment of Niebuhr 
on the universality of Roman His- 
tory ; and it might have been truly 
expressed in even stronger terms. 
For Rome’s authority has never 
perished upon earth; though nume- 
rous and marvellous have been the 
changes in the mode of its exercise, 
and though the fasces of her power 
have been dispersed into many grasps 
and many lands. 

The Romans, the people of a single 
town in Central Ttaly, gradually con- 
quered the whole of Italy ; nal then 
from Italy, as from an increased 
centre of energy, and ampler basis of 
operations, they sieaily conquered 
the various states and tribes that 
dwelt around the coasts of the Medi- 
terranean. Eastward they extended 
their power as far as the Euphrates ; 
northward, they added Gaul and Bri- 
tain to their dominions: and Rome 
forcibly fused all this mass of once in- 
Amend and conflicting populations 
into one compact and organized em- 
pire. She diffused throughout the 
western portion of this empire the 
intellectual civilization which she had 
imbibed from Greece, and which the 
Greeks themselves had spread through 
the oriental provinces. She gave to 
the subjects, whom she gradually ad- 
mitted to the rank of her citizens, 
much of her own admirable spirit of 
order, of self-respect, of grandeur in 
purpose, and of steady energy in exe- 
cution. Above all, she bestowed on 
them her unrivalled system of juris- 
prudence and law—a boon that was 
never wholly lost in any European 
land which once received it; and 
which civilized mankind still honours 
and cherishes, as the practical source 
of justice, and test of right between 
nation and nation, as well as between 
manand man. But there are also two 
great facts relative to the civilization, 
which Western Euro uired by 
being conquered by the old classical 
Rome, which must be steadily remem- 
bered, when we estimate the nature 
and extent of the permanent influence 


* Palgrave. Normandy and England, p. 346. 
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of o- ones dominion. The first 
is, + from v beginning to 
the end of the csnuuecing onan of 
the Romans, they were the people of 
a town, not of a country; securing 
their conquests by means of towns, 
and modelling all their institutions, 
both civil and military, with reference 
to the predominance of the civic ele- 
ment of society.* The second is the 
fact, that for by far the greatest por- 
tion of the time during which the 
European nations beyond Italy were 
affected by Roman government, that 
government was one of imperial cen- 
tralization. And by this it is meant, 
not merely that all the important 
functions of government radiated 
from a single capital city, but that the 
supreme government was in the hands 
of asingle individual ; that the whole 
Roman world was a monarchy. 

The conquering period of the Roman 
republic, after the first passage of the 
Straits of Messina by the legions, 
lasted only 231 years, until the battle 
of Actium, when, by the general con- 
sent of mankind, after a whole cen- 
— of revolutions and civil strife, all 
authority was concentrated in the 
hands of asingle individual.t Thence- 
forth Cesar, the Princeps, the Impera- 
tor, was the impersonation of Roman 
majesty, the fountain of Roman jus- 
tice, and the autocrat of Roman 
power, in the eyes of the barbarian 
without, as well as of the citizen and 
provincial within the frontier. The 
idea of an emperor, in our modern 
acceptation of the term, and not in its 
old classical sense of victorious gene- 
ral, became inseparable from the idea 
of an empire ; and no less than five 
hundred years elapsed between the 
commencement of the sole dominion 
of the first Augustus Cesar, to the 
time when Augustulus, at the bidding 
of the Goth Odoacer, solemnly re- 
igned the imperial office. 

e mention of the first Gothic 
king of Italy reminds us to turn our 
lance to the archeology of the con- 
querors of the old Western Empire, 
to the early history of the ancestors of 
Charlemagne and his House—of the 
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forefathers of the Franks, who after 
the treaty of Verdun were the sub- 
jects of King Charles-le-Chauve ; of 
the Bavarians and other Teutonic 
tribes whom that treaty left under the 
sceptre of Louis-le-Germanique; and 
of the Frisians, Lombards and others, 
who, by that same partition, were as- 
signed to the Emperor Lothaire. 
German history proves, as strongly as 
Roman, the unity of all history, and 
the fallacy of such phrases as “ An- 
cient history,” “ Medisval history,” 
and “ Modern history,” if they are 
designed to imply that each repre- 
sents a subject perfect in itself, and 
distinct from others. As the early 
oriental histories blend in Persian, as 
Persian blends in Greek, as Greek 
blends in Roman, so do the Roman 
and Germanic histories commingle. 
The primitive institutions of the an- 
cient Germans must be studied 
alike by the classical scholar, who 
seeks the causes that checked the 
conquering career of old Rome; by 


the investigator of the rise and 
growth of the present European 
state-system ; and by the inquirer 


into our own laws and political con- 
titution. 

Striking northward from the coasts 
of the Mediterranean, we see the 
Roman legions, durivg the last cen- 
tury of the commonwealth and the 
first of the empire, assail and subdue 
Gaul, Britain, Rhetia, Vindelicia, 
and Pannonia. One nation alone, of 
all the European nations that Rome 
attacked, maintained her indepen- 
dence. The Germans conquered and 
dismembered Rome’s Western Em- 
pire in its decline, but it is still more 
to their glory that they resolutely 
withstood Rome when in the very 
zenith of her power, when “there 
went out a decree from Cesar Au- 
gustus, that all the world should be 
taxed,” and when the earth seemed 
almost left void of independent na- 
tions. The Germans extorted the 
respect as well as the fear of Rome, 
not only by their indomitable valour 
and zeal for independence, but also 
by their domestic virtues, and the 


* This characteristic of Roman (and of Greek, of Carthaginian, and of Etruscan) 
civilization, is admirably pointed out and explained by Guizot, in his second lecture on Euro- 


pean civilization, 


t “Postquam bellatum apud Actium, atque omuem potestatem ad unum deferri pacis 


oportuit.”— Tacitus, Hist. 1. 
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rit of einen 
n considering the 
ie élement of modern civili- 
gation, it is to be observed that 
the ancient Germans had no walled 
or continuous towns, but they 
villages, in which they dwelt, 
éach man amid his own family in his 
own homestead. The German warrior, 
while ever ready to fight to the death 
for his father-land, had still a love of 
personal independence, a habit of 
acting at his own free will and with 
no master but his mood, which dis- 
tinguished his patriotism from that of 
the classic citizen, in whose eyes the 
piate, the city, the Moals, the Ci- 
Yitas (by whatsoever term we phrase 
it) was everything, and the individual 
nothing. But the Germans had also 
& respect for law and order, and a ca- 
pity for political organization as well 
as for self-government, which Nomad 
tribes of dwellers in tents have never 
exhibited. 

Such were the German warriors, 
who, under Ariovistus, fought gal- 
lantly against the first and greatest of 
the Caesars; who, under Arminius, 
destroyed the invading legions of 
Augustus ; against whom Antoninus, 
Decius, Aurelian, Valentinian, and 
other Roman emperors strove with 
ohh success, but for safety rather 
than for empire. As the Roman 
power declined, the ascendancy and 
the daring of the Germanic nations 
(under which term the Goths are 
ethnologically included) became more 
signal. Band after band passed the 
Danube and the Rhine, to conquer 
and not to return. Province after 
province was overrun by the barbaric 
victors. But, even as victorious Rome 
had been morally and intellectually 
subdued by Greece, so was victorious 
Germany now to a great extent 
morally and intellectually subdued by 
Rome. The conquerors admired the 
civilization which they witnessed ; 
and the awe of the great name of the 
imperial city was still upon their 
minds. Their chiefs and kings sought 
eagerly Roman titles, and their own 
recognition by those, with whom still 
dwelt the phantom of Roman su- 

remacy. oreover, in every new 
ingdom or principality which the 
Germans hewed out of the fragments 
of the Western Empire, the provin- 
cials—the Romans, as they were still 
termed—far outnumbe the con- 
guerors ; and the possession of supe- 
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riority in arts and leafning made thé 
Te of their > hanaiinn 
more in y 

their masters. ut, above all, the 
conversion of the Germanic eon- 
querors to the Christian faith gave a 
community of civilization to the races 
which thenceforth worshipped at the 
same altars, and with the same rites, 
listened to the same spiritual instruc- 
tors, and acknowl the 

a obligations of the same divine 
aw. 

It was also a fact of infinite histori- 
cal importance, that the Franks (the 
name taken by the powerful confedera- 
tion of Germanic warriors who, under 
Clovis, obtained a decided superiority 
over the other Germanic occupants of 
Gaul, as well as over the Gallic pro- 
vincials) became at their conversion 
not only Christians, but Catholic 
Christians—not only Catholics, but 
Roman Catholics. This established 
an important connexion between the 
Frankish sovereigns and the oécu- 

its of the See of Rome, who were, 
y degrees, acquiring that authority 
in the city of Rome, and that pre- 
dominance over the Latin Church, the 
wth of which Dean Milman has, in 
is recent work, so admirably de- 
scribed. Under Clovis’s successors of 
the first dynasty of the Frankish 
kings, the effects of this were com- 
paratively little felt; but the in- 
timacy which the founder of the 
second dynasty formed and cultivated 
with the Pope, went far to cause the 
transfer of the Frankish crown; and 
the close relations which Charles 
Martel and Pepin le Bref maintained 
with Rome, led, in no inconsiderable 
degree, to the great event of Charle- 
magne’s life, his coronation as Em- 
peror of the West by Pope Leo. 

The name of Charles Martel reminds 
us of his exploit in barring the career 
of the Arabs at the battle of Tours ; 
aud it also reminds us how the rise 
and rapid progress of Mahometanism 
during the seventh and eighth centu- 
ries exercised an important influence 
on the parts of Christendom which 
were saved from its conquering sabre, 
as well as on those, where the Cres- 
cent prevailed over the Cross. West- 
ern Europe was assailed all along its 
southern front by the Saracen fleets 
and armies ; ahd one great country, 
Spain, wasalmost th hiy subdued 
pF them, and besame basis; for 
their formidable attacks on Gaul. , It 
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has been well shown by Milman* how 
this constant menace and pressure of 
the Mahometan arms made the Chris- 
tianity of the nations, who — 
those arms, a religion, first, of defen- 
sive warfare, and afterwards of re- 
prisals and conquest. When once 
the spirit of war for religion’s sake, 
of forcible resistance to forcible con- 
version, and of forcible conversion of 
others whenever practicable, had en- 
tered fully into men’s hearts, as 
an impulse to the performance ‘of a 
holy and a patriotic duty, this 
spirit was sure not to limit itself to 
religious hostilities against Mahome- 
tanism ; but to urge the warriors of 
Christendom against infidels of every 
kind ; against the worshipper of 
Odin or Zernebok, as well as against 
the followers of the Arabian Prophet ; 
t German and Sclavonic, as 
well as against Saracenic misbelievers. 
We recognize this as a leading cause 
(among others) of Charlemagne’s long 
and sanguinary cam Ss against 
Sexon and Wendish heathendom 
eastward of the Rhine; and in the 
compulsory conversion and civiliza- 
tion of old Germany, which his arms 
effected. Another result of this spirit 
was to strengthen the bands between 
the temporal and spiritual rulers of 
Christendom. The sovereign sought 
sacerdotal sanction and co-operation 
in his political and mar‘ial projects ; 
while the Prelate and the Sas re- 
— secular power and physical 
orce as natural and proper instru- 
ments for the accomplishment of 
spiritual purposes. There was yet 
another powerful, though indirect in- 
fluence, which the rise and pro 
of Mahometanism exercised on West- 
ern Christendom. The Mahometans 
owned one Caliph, one supreme chief 
in religious ad & in secular authority. 
There might be schisms and civil 
wars among them as to ~ muine- 
ness of particular Cali ut the 
doctrine of tt Unity of os was upheld 
by them all as a vital principle of 
polity and faith. The divided and 
emperilled Christians of the West, 
theught that it behoved them to meet 


* Hist. Latin Christianity. vol. ii., page 49. 
+ ‘ Christendom had to dread a rival empirs—the empire of Islam, under one chief, one 
caliph uniting temporal and spiritual authority ; and was not one emperor equally needed for 


Christendom ? Hence Charlemagne’s call, ‘* Ne Pagani insultarent Christanis si imperatoris 
noinen apud Christianos cessasset.’ "— Palgrave, p. 27, 
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this pontifical and imperatorial organ 
ization of their great adversaries, by 
= ually vigorous and effective * 

ey did not indeed seek to. combine 
supreme Kin hip, supreme General. 
ship, and igh -Priesthood in the 
same person : but the apparent need 
of singleness in command favoured 
materially the growth of the papacy 
as the supreme authority in the 
church, ae the revival of the imper- 
atorial office as supreme authority in 
the state. 

Amid these circumstances, the 
Carlovingian House advanced to the 
headship not only of the Franks, but 
of all the Christian nations of the 
West, and also to the important 
augmentation of the number and 
strength of those nations. A greater 
cause of the advancement of that 
House than any yet mentioned, was 
the high personal ability and energy 
of its early chiefs. Guizot has 
well said, that no human reason 
can be given why a great man comes 
into the world at any particular 
epoch ; and those, who pretend to 
account for historical events by arith- 
metical calculations and fatalist for- 
mulas, should try to explain by what 
law, save the will of Divine Provi- 
dence, four such great men as Pepin 
Heristal, Charles Martel, Pepin le 
Bref, and Charlemagne came forward 
in succession to rule in France, as 
hereditary chiefs of the same house ; 
and yet were followed by such an 
uniformly weak or worthless line as 
is marked by the names of Louis the 
Pious, Charles the Bald, Louis the 
Stammerer, Charlesthe Simple, Char- 
les the Fat, and the rest of the Carlo- 
vingian dregs. Charlemagne himself 
stands out in universal history, as an 
almost unparalleled type of imperial 
grandeur. Or, if his equals are to be 
found, there are but three, Alexander 
of Macedon, Julius Cesar, and Napo- 
leon, who may take rank beside him. 

It is not merely on account of his 
conquests that Charlemagne deserves 
this eminence, but because he con- 

uered to civilize. His progress in 
rmany, like that of Alexander in 
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East, may be traced by observing 

» cities which he founded in every 
eous locality among the wild 
tribes that he subdued. These cities 
were not mere trophies to please the 
victor’s pride; but they served as 
schools of muncipal self-government, 
as centres of commerce, of science, 
and of all the arts which minister to 
our race’s welfare. Before Charle- 
magne’s time, the Germans, who had 
remained in Germany, were pagan 
and barbarous. He left them Christ- 
jan and civilized. It is remarkable 
that it was by her own sons, by men 
of the German races, which had gone 
forth as conquering races into the Ro- 
man provinces, that Germany was thus 
finally subdued. Besides his victories 
over the primitive Germans, Charle- 
magne effected other important con- 
quests eastward of the Rhine and of 
his original Frankish kingdom. The 
Sclavonians of Bohemia, the Avars of 
Pannonia, and Weletzbes of Pome- 
rania, were subdued by him. South- 
ward he sternly repressed the 
Mahometan powers of Spain, and 
ruled the country from the Pyrenees 
to the Ebro. Twice he crossed the 
Alps victoriously. He subjugated the 
Lombards, and re-established the Pope 
in Rome, who in return acknowledged 
him as Suzerain of Italy. Throughout 
this vast assemblage of provinces, 
Charlemagne established an orderly 
and firm government ; a strong and 
well appointed militia was organized ; 
justice was vigorously administered ; 
commerce was encou schools 
and colleges were founded, and learned 
men met rewards and honour. 
Though maintaining unimpaired au- 
thority over his ecclesiastics, Charle- 
magne gave joint action throughout his 
dominions to the spiritual and tem- 
poral powers. He himself and the 
man Pontiff co-operated ; and their 
union served as a model for that of 
the counts and bishops. The ecclesi- 
astical and political divisions of the 
country generally, though not univer- 
sally, coincided. ‘* As the counties 
were divided into hundreds, so were 
the archdeaneries into deaneries. 
The seat of these was different ; but 
in respect of the territory over which 
their jurisdiction extended there was 
a striking correspondence. According 


to the view of the lord and ruler, not 
only was the secular arm to lend its 
aid to the spiritual, but the spiritual 
power was to aid the temporal, by 
excommunicating its enemies.”* 

Thecrowning glory of Charlemagne’s 
career, literally as well as figuratively, 
was the revival of the Empire of the 
West in his person, on the Christmas 
day of the year 800. He had then 
for the second time appeared in 
Rome as the Roman Pontiif’s deliver- 
er. All knewhis power. All bowed 
to his adjudication. All revered his 
valour, his majesty, and his justice. 
Before the assembled congregation, 
at the conclusion of the high service 
of the Nativity, Pope Leo placed a 
crown on the head of Charles, and 

roclaimed him “Cesar Augustus.” 

he Roman people, as well as the 
Frankish followers of Charles, hailed 
and confirmed the act ; and the Pon- 
tiff, by the solemn ceremony of anoint- 
ment, gave him additional holiness 
and dignity in the eyes of his Chris- 
tion subjects, who remembered the 
sanctity which the Scriptures ascribe 
to the person of the Lord’s Anoint- 
ed 


We shall have occasion, in a subse- 
quent chapter on the Treaty of Con- 
stance, to examine the nature of the 
authority or authorities, by virtue of 
which the imperial title was thus 
given and taken. For our present 
purpose, we look only to its effect in 
promoting the centralization of sover- 
eignty over Europe. In this respect 
its operation wasimmense. The idea 
of a Cesar seemed necessarily to in- 
volve that of a sole ruler over a con- 
solidated empire ; and the influence of 
the Roman clergy was zealously used 
to maintain the doctrine of the Unity 
of the Empire ; a doctrine which they 
thought essential to the maintenance 
of the unity of the church. Yet the 
transmission of Charlemagne’s en- 
tire dominions to a single heir was 
opposed to all German feelings and 
usages, and even to all precedents of 
Frankish royalty. Charlemagneseems 
to have endeavoured to compromise 
between the two systems, when, six 
years after he had received the im- 
perial crown, he portioned out his 
territories to his three sons, Charles, 
Pepin, and Louis; but accompanied 


* Ranke. History of the Reformation, vol, 1, introduction. 
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the distribution by declaring that the 

ounger branches of his house should 
be under the jurisdiction of the elder. 
The deaths of Charles and Pepin 
during Charlemagne’s lifetime, caused 
theCarlovingian inheritance to devolve 
unbroken into the hands of Louis, 
who was solemnly inaugurated as 
emperor and successor to Charle- 
magne in 813, a few months before 
all the projects and anxieties of “ the 
great heart of that old sire”* were 
stilled by death. 

The surpassing might of the stro 
hand and of thestrong will, which 
built up and held together that vast 
fabric of empire, was appreciated 
directly it was withdrawn. Charle- 

e’s successor, the Emperor Louis 
le Debsobsice, with many virtues 
that would have adorned private life, 
was criminally gentle for a sovereign. 
Unhappily too for him, the Frankish 
dominions were now assailed by new 
enemies, whose valour and pertinacity 
might have taxed even the genius 
of Charlemagne. The Northmen, the 
terrible sea-kings of Scandinavia, now 
began their ravages on every coast, 
from the estuary of the Rhine to the 
Loire and the Garonne. And the 


ancient Saracenic foes, emboldened by 
the death of the great champion of 
the Cross, now vexed all Italy and 


Southern France. But it was with 
domestic enemies, with his own chil- 
dren, that the affectionate and pious 
Louis was compelled to wage his 
worst wars. The difficulty of the 
succession was the root of these 
troubles. In 817, the emperor was 
solemnly required by his great Coun- 
cil to determine who was to follow 
him in the sovereignty. He had 
then three sons, Lothaire, Pepin, and 
Louis, afterwards known as Louis le 
Germanique. The influence of the 
clergy was predominant in this assem- 
bly ; and they echoed the prelate 
Agobardus, who exclaimed, ‘ The 
empire must not be divided into 
three : it must remain one and un- 
divided.” Accordingly, it was or- 
dained that on the emperor’s death, 
the whole empire should pass in un- 
divided sovereignty to his eldest son 
Lothaire. _ The younger brothers 
were to have appanages, and the 
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titles of kings ; but they were to pay 
yearly homage and tribute to the 
emperor; and to make neither war 
nor peace without his consent. His 
permission was to be obtained before 
they married, or sent any envoy toa 
foreign state. If they were contu- 
macious to the emperor, they were to 
be deposed. 

Such an ordinance could not fail to 
be viewed with disaffection by the 
younger princes and their adherents ; 
and the German nations were gener- 
ally unfavourable to an arrangement 
which was at variance with all their 
traditional rules ; and which they be- 
lieved to have been wrought by the 
clergy, in furtherance of a design to 
bring the whole monarchy of Charle- 
magne under ecclesiastical domina- 
tion.t The attempts which Louis le 
Debonnaire himself subsequently 
made to defeat this settlement, out 
of love for his young son Charles 
(who was borne to him by a second 
wife) added to the general disorder 
and disloyalty. Repeated schemes of 
partition, and repeated civil wars 
filled the last miserable moiety of this 
reign. The practical result was, that 
at the time of his death, June 20, 
A. bD. 840, the eldest son Lothaire, 
who had received the title of empe- 
ror, was ruling in Italy; Louis le 
Germanique was ruling in Germany ; 
and Charles le Chauve was ruling in 
Northern and Central France ; while 
a grandson, the younger Pepin, had 
been proclaimed by the Aquitanians, 
and was for a time the chief of that 
versatile but martial people. 

Lothaire was not long in bringing 
to final decision the great question of 
Imperial Unity or national independ- 
ence for the countries that had made 
up the dominion of Charlemagne. 
The brothers hated each other with a 
Theban hate; and two out of the 
three had repeatedly levied war 
against their own father, and had 
once dethroned and held him captive. 
No remorseful feeling was likely to 
stay their swords; yet,some of the 
main partisans of each prince must 
have looked with reluctance on the 
opening of such a strife; and the 
fierce and frequent attacks with 
which Sclavonians, Northmen, and 


* Knollys applies this expression to Sultan Solyman. 
+ See Ranke, Hist. Reformation, vol. 1, p. 8. 
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“Garacens were now lacerating every 
‘side of the empire, must have made 
many wish to defer at least the civil 
war, until the foreign invaders should 
he beaten back. There was a general 
willingness to allow Lothaire a supe- 
riority, a pre-eminence, as Cesar 
Augustus ; a kind of eaeebin, as un- 
defined as the Hegemonia, which the 
old Greek states often attributed toone 
of their body, and which the leadin 
state always strove to turn into actua 
domination.* But Lothaire wanted 
real practical sovereignty ; such as the 
act of settlement of 817 had ascribed 
tothe emperor. His brothers might 
be royal chiefs; but they were to 
reign over their allotted provinces 

ly at his will; and all inhabitants 
of the empire were to take the oath 
of allegiance to him, as their Imperial 
Lord and Master. He proclaimed 
this throughout the empire, and 
threatened death to all who disobey- 
ed. No declaration of war was given 
or expected between him and his 
brothers. He crossed the Alps, and 
attacked Louis le Germanique with- 
out the delay of such formalities, 
The German warriors aided their 
king zealously in the cause of German 
independence ; and Lothaire received 
from them a severe attack on the 
Riess ; which induced him to turn 
his arms to the attack of his other 
brother, King Charles le Chauve. 
Lothaire at first gained advantages in 
France ; and young Pepin with his 
Aquitanians joined him against his 
other two uncles. But he was at 
pogth obliged to retire ; and Charles 
le Chauve, uniting his forces with 
those of Louis le Germanique, de- 
stroyed a division of the imperial 
troops near Chalons. 

Both sides now prepared for a 
decisive struggle. Lothaire was well 
tupported by the Burgundians ; and 
Biiing up fresh troops from Italy, he 
toncentrated his forces near Auxerre, 
about the end of June, 841. On the 
Other side, Louis and Charles had 
collected their full strength, and taken 
up a position in the vicinity of their 
foe. In order to strengthen himself 

inst his brother, Charles had call- 
in from the Seine the forces which 
had been stationed to guard its banks 
inst the Northmen ; and the Viking 
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er took advantage of their with-1», 


* See Grote, vol, 5, p. 350, on the Hyenovla and ’Apxy of the Greeks, 
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drawal, sailed boldly up the Seine, 
and sacked and burned the great 


city of Rouen. The tidings of this 
fearful calamity made Charles seek 
peace from Lothaire, who willingly 
entered into negociations, in order 
to gain time for the coming up of the 
Aquitanian contingent. On the 24th 
of June, Pepin and his troops arrived 
in the imperial camp; and Lothaire 
then contemptuously refused any 
further communication with the com- 
bined kings. Charles and Louis then 
challenged him to meet them to abide 
the judgment of the God of Battles. 
They named the hour of two on the 
following morning, as the time when 
the adverse hosts should appear, to 
inflict and receive the ‘judgment of 
Heaven. 

Accordingly, on the 25th of June, 
841, at the appointed hour, the two 
armies of Christian warriors began 
the work of mutual slaughter. ‘The 
battle is called the battle of Fontenaye, 
from the name of a little village and 
fountain on one part of the field. All 
the ancient chroniclers and historians 
who allude to it, deplore it as the 
great catastrophe of the Frankish 
nation ; and such is said to have been 
the carnage among the best and 
bravest soldiers of Germanic race, 
that the land thenceforth was bare 
of defenders, and was delivered 
over to the Northman and the Sa- 
racen, to despoil. All accounts con- 
cur as to the immensity of the loss 
which each army sustained, and as to 
Charles and Louis having finally been 
completely victorious. The most 
trustworthy particulars of the battle 
may be gathered from the narratives 
of two brothers ; one of whom, Count 
Nithard, fought in the ranks of King 
Charles ; the other, Count’ Angelbert, 
fought on the opposite side, under 
the banner of the Emperor Lothaire. 
Count Nithard, at King Charles’ de- 
sire, wrote a chronicle of the war; 
Count Angelbert vented his grief in 
a Latin rhythmical poem, which is 
wee the earliest specimen of bal- 
ad poetry in existence. It would 
seem from it that during part of the 
day Lothaire gained some advantages 
in the part of the field where he 
fought in person; and that the Im- 
perialists, as defeated parties usually 
imputed their overthrow to treach- 
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ery. 1 transcribe here this singular 
poem, paraphrased in the metre of 


Angelbertus de bello quod fuerat Fontaneto.* 


1 


Aurora cum primo mane 
Tetram noctem dividens 
Sabbatum non illud fuit, 
Sed Saturni dolium : 

De fraterna rupta pace 
Gaudet damon impius. 


2 


Bella clamant hine et inde, 
Pugna gravis oritur ; 
Frater fratri mortem parat, 
Nepoti avunculus ; 

Filius nec patri suo 
Exhibet quod meruit 


3 


Ceedes nulla major fuit ; 
Campo nec in Martio 
Facta est nex Christiano 
Sanguine proluvior, 
Unde manus infernorum 
Gaudet gula Cerberi. 


4 


Dextera preepotens Dei 
Protexit Hlotharium. 
Victor ille manu sua 
Pugnavit que fortiter. 
Ceateri si sic fuissent, 
Mox foret concordis. 


5 


Ecce olim vero Judas 
Salvatorem tradidit : 

Sic te, Rex, tui que Duces 
Tradiderunt gladio. 

Esto cautus ne frauderis 
Agnus lupo previo. 
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one of the finest lays of the Scottish 
Border-minstrelsy. 


The Lament of Count Angelbert on the Battle 
of Fontenaye. 


1 


When first that morning's reddening light 
Clove the brief gloom of summer's night, 
*Twas not thy Sabbath, God of Right, 
That dawned on Fontenaye. 
It was malignant Satarn’s hour, 
When yelled with joy the demon-power 
To see embattled nations lour 
In fratricidal fray. 


2 


On, on the shonting squadrons pour. 
Wild is the raging battle’s roar, 
Where thousands, who shall part no more, 
Have met in dire debate. 
Kinsmen with kinsmen clash in ire, 
Brothers ‘neath brothers’ swords expire, 
And the child's duty to the sire 
Is changed to murderous hate. 


3 


Never on earth did Slaughter spread 
More lavish hecatombs of dead. 
Old Pagan Rome hath never shed 
Sach streams of Christian blood, 
As now from Christian bosoms well, 
Gored through by Christian weapons fell: 
While yawns th’ insatiate maw of hell 
To drink the purple flood. 


. 


Oh God, thy mighty arm was there, 
Stretched from on high to shield Lothaire, 
When his imperial self he bare 

Amid the thickest fray. 
Would that our chiefs like him had fought! 
That field had been with triumph fraught ; 
And Joyal union had been taught 

To rebel realms that day. 


5 


But vain a leader's valour here, 
When seconded by fraud and fear. 
The victor in his mid career 
The traitor’s craft can stay. 
Watchful and stern, my Cesar, be 
’Gainst Judas-like hypocrisy— 
In peace they fawn ; in war they flee, 
Or linger to betray. 


* This ballad is printed in the seventh volume of the Recueil des Hist., vol. vii. p. 394. The 
nature of the grammatical irregularities in it deserves attention ; so ale doog the rhythm. 
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tish 6. n 

Fontancto fontem dicunt Oh Fontenaye, oh Fontenaye, 
Villam quoque rustici ; Thy fountain so, the peasauts say, 
datile Ta qua strages ct ruin ' Is named, that then did redly play, 
Francorum de sanguine : Swol'n high with Frankish gore. 
Horrent campi, horrent silvs, Curnage and wreck of Frankish race 
Horrent ipse paludes. Thy marsh, thy stream, thy groves defuce— 
. All foul is every pleasant place, 
ht With corses cumbered o'er. 
nt, 
7 7 
Gramen illud ros et imber Oh Fontenaye, may never rain 
c Nec humectet pluvia : Or dew descend on thee again. 
In quo fortes ceciderunt, Blighted and barren be thy plain, 
Prelio doctissimi. Thy hills, thy vallies all— 
Plangent illos qui fuerunt For there the brave in battle fell, 
Illo casu mortui. They who could rule the fight so well. 
Oh where shall tongue avail to tell 
The woe of such a fall ? 

ore, 8, 8 
Hoe autem scelus peractum, I, Angelbertus, saw that sight, 

re, Quod descripsi rythmice, I, Angelbertus, fought that fight. 
Angelbertus ego vidi : In the front rank I stood of riglit 
Pugnansqne cum aliis, With many more that morn : 

Solus e multis remansi But e’re that fatal day was sped, 
Prima frontis acie. My comrades all were fallen or fled— 
I stood alone among the dead, 
Unwounded, but forlorn. 
9 9 
Ima vallis retrospexi, Yet looked I back upon the hill, 
fell: Verticem que jugeris, And the deep valley, near the rill, 

Ml Ubi suos inimicos Where fought Lothaire, my Emperor, s‘ill, 
Rex fortis Hlothairius And held the foe at bay. 
Expugnabat fugientes Still were their boldest beaten back, 
Usque forum rivali. When led Lothaire the fierce attack. 

He chased them on their bloody track 

Far over Fontenaye. 

thaire, m 

10 10 
fought! fs. 
raucht; Karoli Je parte vero And far the pallid lines were spread 
o es ‘ 
Hladovici paciter Of those whom Charles to battle led, 
Albescebant campi vestes And German Louis heaped his dead 
Mortuoruin I:neas : On ghastly For.tenaye. 
Velut solent in Autnmno On every knoll afar and nigh 
Albescere avibus, I saw the foemen’s corses lie, 
As thick as birds, to woods that fly 
At close of autu:nn’s day. 
1l lh, 
Laude pugna non est digna, But never shall triumphal lay 

a0, Nee canatur melode. Tell of the fight of Fontenaye : 
Oriens, meridianus, O joyous harp and minstrel g: y 
Qecidens, vel Aquilo Feed music with its fame. 
Plangent illos qui fuerunt The Northern blast, the Southern air, 

304, The | Mecasu mortui. The gales of East and West shall bear 

rhythm. Echoes of wailing and despair, 


At mention of its name, 
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12 


Maledicta dies illa, 

Nec in anni circulis 
Numeretur, sed radatur 
Ab omni memoria, 
Jubar Solis illi desit, 
Aurora crepusculo. 


13 


Nox que illa, nox amara, 
Nox que dura nimium, 

In qua fortes cecidcrunt, 
Preelio doctissimi. 

Pater, mater, soror, frater, 
Quos amici fleverant. 


The victor-kings halted on the 
field of Fontenaye, and derived little 
military advantage from their victory. 
According to Count Nithard, remorse 
at the extent of the slaughter of 
Christian men checked the conquerors 
from pursuing the routed foe, and 
made them devote the following days 
to religious duties, to prayer, to peni- 
tence, to fasting, and to the burial of 
thedead. Lothaire collected the rem- 
nant of his army ; and the forces of the 
combatants were still so nearly equal, 
that a second campaign seemed in- 
evitable. Charles saitonls renewed 
their alliance with solemn oaths at 
Strasburg ; and the very words of the 
formulas in which they swore have 
been preserved, and contain the most 
remarkable proofs of the formation of 
modern languages, and of the natural 
tendency of Carlovingian France and 
Carlovingian Germany to become se- 
oo and independent kingdoms. 

he Franks now spoke a Roman dia- 
lect, in which the staple is the Latin 
language of the Gallic Provincials, 
though the terminations and idioms 
are affected by the Frankish tongue. 
The Germans spoke German, entirel 
distinct from the e whic 
their Frankish kinsmen had assumed ; 
the two being mutually unintelligible. 
Some further movements of the ar- 
mies followed, but no more battles 
ensued. The cause of Lothaire was 
declining, while his brothers grew 
stronger against him. Negociations 
for a partition of the empire were 


12 

Cursed in the calendar for aye 
Shall be that day, that dreadful day. 
Oh would that it could fade away, 

And vanish out of time ! 
Be it not known that morning bright 
E’er smiled upon so dire a sight : 
And may.the sun forget the light 

He shed on such a crime. 


13 


And evil, evil was the night, — 

The cruel and the bitter night, 

Which, when began that luckless fight, 
Threw o’er our ranks its pall. 

For then the brave in battle fell, 

They who could rule the fight so well. 

Alas ! how many tears must tell 
The anguish of their fall. 


net, and long protracted; Lo- 
thaire endeavouring to establish the 
principle that the honour of the Im- 
perial Crown entitled him to the 
largest portion of territory. He 
willingly abandoned his ally, young 
Pepin of Acquitaine. The nephew 
was by common consent disinherited ; 
and the principle of division between 
the three en each as indepen- 
dent sovereigns, was admitted ; but 
the disputes as to the details seemed 
interminable. 

The indignant remonstrances of the 
peoples at length hastened the pacifi- 
cation of the kings. The sufferings 
of the inhabitants of Western Chris- 
tendom were in those days truly aw- 
ful. All the regions of France and 
Acquitaine, that lay near the sea- 
coasts or any of the great rivers, were 
swept with fire and sword by the 
Northmen : and not only the villages 
and towns, but even such great 
cities as the cities of Bourdeaux, 
Xaintes, and Nantes, shared the fate 
of desolated Rouen. Lothaire’s Italian 
subjects saw the Mahometans in oc- 
cupation of nearly all the lower part 
of the Peninsula; and Rome itself 
was sacked by Saracen marauders. 
The inhabitants of Burgundy and 
Provence, (who also formed portions 
of his adherents) suffered under in- 
cessant attacks from African corsairs, 
who sailed up the Rhone, and occu- 
pied strongholds near its banks. In 
many parts of Germany there was 
dread of a servile war ;* its eastern 


* See Sismondi, vol. 1, p. 45, for the projected rising of the inferior Sclayonic populations, 
at the instigation of Lothaire, against the dominant German race. 
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regions were repeatedly and fierce] 
nD by Sclavonians from eet 
Elbe and Oder : and even a direr 
terror, the dread of the approach of 
the destroying hordes of the ars, 
now began to shake the boldest Teu- 
tonichearts. The slaughter of Fonte- 
naye, and the continued embodiment 
of the armies of the contending bro- 
thers, not only made the defence of 
the frontier ee inst ee 
foreign enemies impossible, but cau 
agriculture to be neglected, and co- 
with the hostile devastators 
in producing famine, and its associate, 
pestilence. In every part of the em- 
pire, men of all ranks demanded of 
their rulers to cease from warring 
with each other, and to protect the 
pes whom they assumed to have 
committed by God to their royal 
charge. A Congress was opened at 
Coblentz in 842, at which Lothaive, 
Louis, and Charles, each with his 
chosen followers, attended, and at 
which it was solemnly agreed to di- 
yidethe empire. In order to make a 
just division practicable, commis- 
sioners were appointed, who were to 
examine and register the state of each 
district, its population, its fertility, 
and resources. It was not until the 
August of the following year that 
this imperial valuation was complete ; 
and then there was another meeting 
at Verdun, at which the great work 
of severance was accomplished. 
Lothaire took Italy ; Louis-le-Ger- 
manique took Germany ; and Charles- 
le-Chauve took France. Such is the 
rough epitome of the Treaty of Ver- 
dun ; but it would be insufficient to 
give an accurate idea of this allotment 
of thrones, principalities, and powers; 
of this dismemberment of empire ; of 
this birth of independent national 
existences. 
Italy and Rome seemed to be- 
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long de jure as well as de facto to 
lene who, as elder brother of the 
three, and as Cesar Augustus, was to 
hold the city which was the apostolic 
seat of supreme spiritual power, and 
had been, in the days of old, made 
mistress of the worl by the uncon- 
querable Roman valour.* As seigneur 
and as emperor, Lothaire claimed also 
Charlemagne’s metropolis, Aix-la- 
Chapelle. To connect his two capi- 
tals, and to equalize his allotment 
with those of his brothers, Lothaire 
received the whole tract of country 
lying between the Rhone, Moselle, 
and Scheldt on the west, and the 
Rhine and the Alps on the east. 

This ultra-Italian realm of Lothaire 
received from him, and long retained, 
the name of Lotharingia ; and part of 
it, by the title of Lorraine, still attests 
the Verdun treaty. Louis-le-Ger- 
manique took all the dominion of 
Charlemagne eastward of the Rhine, 
and also a few cities and districts on 
the western bank of that river. 
These were assigned to him (accord- 
ing to the chronicle of Abbot Re- 
ginon), in order that the King of 
Germany might have a plentiful sup- 
ply of wine. Charles-le-Chauve took 
all westward of Lothaire’s portion, 
from the British Channel to the 
marchesof Spain. . . . The chronicler 
Abbot Reginon sees in the position of 
Lothaire’s territory, in the middle 
between the shares of Louis and 
Charles, an assignment of the station 
of honour to the elder brother.+ It 
is more probable that Lothaire va- 
lued this station, because his realm of 
Lotharingia completely cut off all 
communication between his brothers’ 
kingdoms. It is certain that this 
barrier between Germany and France 
must have confirmed the tendency 
already shown by the inhabitants of 
those countries, to become entirely 


* See the expressions of the old chronicler about Rome, which are cited in the next note, 

¢ Tres supradicti fratres Imperium Francorum inter se diviserunt, et Carolo occidentalia 
regna cesserunt, a Britannico Oceano usque ad Mosem Fluvium ; Lodovico vero orientalia, 
Seilicet omnis Germania usque ad Rheni Fluenta, et nonnulle civitates cum adjacentibus 

is trans. Rhenum propter vini copiam, Porro Lotharius, qui et major natu erat, et 

perator adpellabatur, medius inter utrosque incedens, regnum sortitus est, quod hactenus 
ex ejus vocabulo Lotharingia nuncupatur, totamque Provinciam, necnon omnia regna Italim 


eum ipse Romana urbe : 


que et modo ab omni sancta ecclesia, propter prasentiam aposto- 


lorum Petri et Pauli, speciali quodam veneratur privilegio, et quondam propter Romani no- 
minis invictam potentiam, orbis terrarum domina dicta fuerat.—Chronicon Reginonis Pre- 
miensis Abbatis, Published by Dom Bouquet in vol. 7 of the Recueil. The terms of the treaty 
are also given in the Annales Bertinienses, in the same volume of Bouquet’s great work. 
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distinct nations, in habits, customs, 
and feelings, as well as in government 
and in language. 

The Treaty of Verdun was an 
event eagerly desired at the time 
by the great mass of human beings 
whom it affected ; but some of those 
who witnessed the partition of the 
Carlovingian empire mourned over 
it as ealeuiley to Christendom. .We 

a Latin poem by Florus, a 
cone of Lyons, in which he sorrow- 
fully recalls the flourishing state of 
the whole empire under its great 
ruler—when there was one prince 
and one people ; one kingdom, with 
Rome for its citadel, and with him, 
who holds the keys of heaven, for 
its founder and upholder. “ Now,” 
exclaims Florus, “ its glory is faded, 
its diadem is trodden down. The 
united dominion is rent into three. 
There is no longer any one whom 
men’s minds can recognise as em- 
peror. Instead of a sovereign lord 


there are petty princes ; instead of a 
kingdom there are the fragments of a 


kingdom.”* 

The complaint of Florus was pro- 
bably sincere ; and there have, even 
in modern times, been some who have 
shared his opinions. But unques- 
tionably in the ninth century no in- 
ternational desire for a reunion was 
manifested in Germany or France. 


The Treaties of Medieval and Modern History. 
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A combination of unexpected cir- 
cumstances in 885 united the crown 
of Italy, Germany, and France, on 
the head of Charles-le-Gras. But his 
subjects of every race soon fell away 
from him, and from each other, 
and chose separate rulers among 
themselves. And of all the efforts 
which either Germany or France has 
made, one to acquire sovereign domi- 
nion over the other, there has been 
but a single attempt, which has ob- 
tained even temporary success. The 
designs of the Emperor Otho against 
France were baffled by the victory of 
Philip Augustus at Bovines. Francis 
the First was unable to procure the 
imperial crown from the German 
electors : and the battle of Cerisoles 
taught Charles the Fifth that, though 
generally successful over French ar- 
mies when beyond their own. coun- 
try, he never could conquer France. 
The ambitious schemes of Louis XIV. 
were shattered at Blenheim; and 
though our own century has seen an 
Emperor of France become Protector 
of the Confederation of the Rhine, and 
make himself virtual master of Prussia 
and Austria, that comprehensive grasp 
of dominion was soon palsied : and the 
dismemberment of the empire of Na- 
poe was more rapid, than had 
yeen even that of the empire of Char- 
lemagne. 


* Floruit egregium claro diademate regnum 
Princeps unus erat, populas quoque subditus unus. 
Oh fortunatum, nosset sua si bona regnum, 
Cujus Roma arx est, et cli Claviger auctor— 
At nunc tantus apex tanto de culmine lapsus, 
Florea ceu quondam capiti dejecta corona 
Quam varius texit redolenti gramine fulgor, 
Cunctorum teritur pedibus; diademate nudus 
Perdidit imperii pariter nomenque decusque 
. Etregnum unitum concidit sorte triformi. 
Induperator ibi prorsus jam nemo putatur, 
Pro Rege est Regulus; pro regno fragmina regni. 
“* Florus. Diac. Lug. Querale de divisione eee ee 


vol. vii. 


Portions of it are cited and translated by Thierry. 


Lettres sur l'histoire de France, p. 150, 
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Chapter XLIV.—The Subtleties of Statecraft. 


THE FORTUNES OF GLENCORE. 


CHAPTER XLIV. 


THE SUBTLETIES OF STATECRAFT, 


It was not till Sir Horace had 
moked his third cigar that he seated 
himself at his writing-table. Hethen 
wrote rapidly a brief note, of which 
he proceeded to make a careful copy. 
This he folded and placed in an en- 
yelope, addressing it to His Grace the 
Duke of Cloudeslie. 

A few minutes afterwards he began 
to prepare for bed. The day was al- 
ready breaking, and yet that sick 
man was unwearied and unwasted— 
not a trace of fatigue in features, 
that under the infliction of a tiresome 
dinner-party would have seemed be- 
reft of hope. 

The tied up knocker—the straw 
strewn street—the closely drawn cur- 
tains announced to London the next 
morning that the distinguished min- 
ister was seriously ill; and from an 
early hour the tide of enquiries, in 

and on foot, passed silently 

along that dreary way. High and 
mighty were the names inscribed in 
the porter’s book; royal dukes had 
talled in person, and never was pub- 
lie solicitude more widely manifested. 
There is something very flattering in 
the thought of a t intelligence 
img damaged and endangered in 
our service! With all its melancholy 
influences, there is a feeling of im- 
ey suggested by the idea, that 
r us and our interest a man of 
commandi wers should have 
jeopardied his life, There is a very 
eral prejudice, not alone in obtain- 
the best article for our money, 
but the most of it also ; and this sen- 
timent extends to the individuals 
employed in the public service ; and 
it is, doubtless,a very consolatory re- 
flection to the tax-paying classes, that 
the t functionaries of state are 
not indolent recipients of princely 
incomes, but hard-worked men of 
Sffice—up late and early * their 
dauties—prematurely old, and worn 
out before their time! Something of 
this same feeling inspires much of the 
displayed for a sick states- 
—a sentiment not altogether void 
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of a certain misgiving that we have 
probably over-taxed the energies em- 
ployed in our behalf. 

Scarcely one in a hundred of those 
who now called and “left their 
names,” had ever seen Sir Horace 
Upton in their lives. Few are more 
removed from public knowledge than 
the men who fill even the highest 
places in our diplomacy. He was, 
therefore, to the mass, a mere name. 
Since his accession to office little or 
nothing had been heard of him, and 
of that little, the greater part was 
made up of sneering allusions to his 
habits of indolence ; impertinent hints 
about his caprices and his tastes. 
Yet now, by a grand effort in the 
“* house,” and a well-got-up report of 
a dangerous illness the day after, was 
he the most marked man in all 
the state—the theme of solicitude 
throughout two millions of people ! 

There was a dash of mystery too 
in the whole incident, which height- 
ened its flavor for public taste— 
a vague, indistinct impression—it 
did not even amount to rumour—was 
abroad, that Sir Horace had not been 
fairly treated by his colleagues ; 
either that they could, if they wished 
it, have defended the cause them- 
selves, or that they had needlessly 
called him from a sick-bed* to come 
to the rescue, or that some subtle 
trap had been laid to ensnare him. 
These were v beliefs, which, if 
they obtained little credence in the 
higher region of club-life, were ex 
tensively circulated, and not discre- 
dited, in less distinguished circles. 
How they ever got abroad at all— 
how they found their way into news- 
paper paragraphs, terrifying timid 
supporters of the ministry, by the 
dread pros of a “ smash”—ex- 
citing the hopes of opposition with 
the notion of a secession— 


great 
throwing broadcast before the world 
of readers every species of specula- 
tion—all kinds of combination—who 
knows how allthis happened? Who 
indeed ever knew how things a thou- 
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sand times more secret ever got wind 
and became club-talk ere the actors in 
the events had finished an afternoon’s 
canter in the Park ? 

If, then, the world of London 
learned on the morning in question 
that Sir Horace Upton was very ill, 
it also surmised—why and wherefore 
it knows best—that the same Sir 
Horace was an ill-used man. Now 
of all the objects of public sympathy 
and interest, next after a foreign 
emperor, or a visit at Buckingham 
P , ora newly arrived hippota- 
mus at the Zoological Gardens, there 
is nothing your British public is so 
fond of—as an ill-used man. It is 
essential, however, to his great suc- 
cess, that he be ill-used in high 
places ; that his enemies and calum- 
niators should have been, if not 
princes, dukes and marquises, and 

at dignitaries of the state. Let 
him only be supposed to be martyred 
by these, and there is no saying 
where his popularity may be carried. 
A very general impression is current, 
that the mass of the nation is more 
or less “ ill-used”—denied its natural 
claims and just rewards. To hit upon, 
therefore, a good representation of 
this hard usage; to find a tangible 
embodiment of this great injustice, is 
a discovery that is never unappre- 
ciated. 

To read his speech of the night be- 
fore, and to peruse the ill-scrawled 
bulletin of his health at the hall-door 
in the morning, made up the measure 
of his popularity, and the world ex- 
claimed, “Think of the man they 
have treated in this fashion !” Every 
one framed the indictment to his own 
taste ; nor was the wrong the less 
grievous, that none could give it a 
name. Even cautious men fell into 
the trap, and were heard to say, “If 
all we hear be true, Upton has not 
been fairly treated.” 

What an air of confirmation to all 
these rumours did it give, when the 
evening papers announced in the 
most striking type—REsiGNATION OF 
Sim Horace Upton. If the terms in 
which he communicated that step to 
the premier were not before the 
world, the date, the very night of the 
debate, showed that the resolution 
had been come to previous to his ill- 


ness. 
Some of the journals affected to be 
in the whole secret of the transaction, 
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and only waiting the opportune mo. 
ment to announce it to the world. 
The dark mysterious paragraphs in 
which journalists showed their no- 
meanings abounded, and menacing 
hints were thrown out that the 
country would no longer submit to— 
Heaven knows what. There was, be- 
sides all this, a very considerable 
amount of that catechetical inquiry, 
which, by suggesting a number of im- 
improbabilities, hopes to arrive at the 
likely, and thus, by asking questions 
where ae had a perfect confidence 
they would never be answered, they 
seemed to overwhelm their aclver- 
saries with shame and discomfiture. 
The great fact, however, was indis- 
putable—Upton had resigned. 

To the many who looked up at the 
shuttered windows of his sad-looking 
London house, this reflection oc- 
curred naturally enough. How little 
the r sufferer, on his sick-bed, 
eared for the contest that raged 
around him ; how far away were, in 
all probability, his thoughts from 
that world of striving and ambition 
whose waves came even to his door- 
side. Let us, in that privilege which 
belongs to us, take a peep within the 
curtained room, where a bright fire 
is blazing, and where, seated behind 
a screen, Sir Horace is now penning 
a note; a bland half smile rippling 
his features as some pleasant conceit 
has flashed across his mind. We 
have rarely seen him looking so well. 
The stimulating events of the last 
few days have done for him more 
than all the counsels of his doctors, 
and his eyes are brighter and his 
cheeks fatter than usual. A small 
miniature hangs suspended by a nar- 
row ribbon round his neek, and a 
massive gold bracelet adorns one 
wrist ; “two souvenirs,” which he 
stops to contemplate as he writes, nor 
is there a touch of sorrowful mean- 
ing in the regard to their histories— 
the look rather seems of the self-com- 
placent glance that a successful ge- 
neral might bestow on the decorations 
he had won by his valor. It is essen- 
tially vain glorious. 

ore than once has he paused to 
read over the sentence he has writ- 
ten, and one may see, by the motion 
of his lips as he reads, how com- 
sletely he has achieved the sentiment 
e would express. “ Yes, charming 
princess,” said he, perusing the lines 
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before him, “I’ve once more to 
throw myself at your feet, and reite- 
fate the assurances of a devotion 
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i which has formed the happiness of 
to. gy my existence.” “That does not 
be. | Sound quite French after all,” mut- 
‘able  wered he—“ better perhaps — has 
airy formed thereligion of my heart.” “T 
fim. snow you will reproach my precipi- 
t the @ mmcy; I feel how your judgment, 
tions @ mmerring as it ever is, will condemn 
lence | What may seem a sudden ebullition 
they of temper ; but, I ask, is this amongst 
dver- | me catalogue of my weaknesses? 
‘ture, | Am lof that clay which is always 
india» fissured when heated? No. You 
Know me better—vyow alone of all the 
t the | Morld have the clue to a heart whose 
oking Miections are all your own. The 
og. fy fe¥ explanations of all that has hap- 
little ed must be reserved for our meet- 
» hed Of course, neither the news- 
onnal rs nor the reviews have any con- 
nn tk Bption of the truth. Four words 
from set your heart at ease, and these 
bition must have: ‘I have done 
door. | Msely ;? with that assurance you 
which no more to fear. I mean to 
in the we this in all secrecy by the end of 
ht fire week, I shall go over to Brus- 
ishind where you can address me under 
enning name of Richard Bingham. I 
ppling only remain there to watch 
conceit parents for a day or two, and thence 
. We giato Geneva. 
o well, | 1 am quite charmed with your ac- 
he last , poor Lady G , though as 
1 more geread, I can detect how all the fasci- 
loctors, pimtions you tell of were but reflected 
nd his es. Your view of her situation 
. small }#@dmirable, and by your skilful tac- 
yanar gugne it is she herself that ostra- 
and 4 the society that would only have 
ss ont ed her on sufferance. How 
sich he 6 is your remark as to the great 
tes, nor #2 stion at issue—not her guilt or 
; mean- pcence, but what danger might 
tories— e to others from infractions that 
elf-com- ey = cabinet wae 
bussing t’other day a measure b 
~ Mich nals of estated property pe: 






legalized without those tiresome 
costly researches into title, which 
country where confiscations were 
nent ame at last endless 
Don’t you think that some 
measure might be beneficially 
ed abroad, as regards female 
er? Could there not be in- 
d a species of social guarantee, 
th, rejecting all investigation into 
nes after a certain limit, would 


is essen- 
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confer a valid title that none might 
dispute ? 

“ Lawyers tells us that no man’s pro- 

rty would stand the test of a search 
or title. Are we quite certain how 
far the other sex are our betters in 
this respect, and might it not be wise 
to interpose a limit beyond which re- 
search need not proceed ? 

“T concur in all you say about G— 
himself. He was always looking for 
better security than he needed—a 
great mistake, whether the invest- 
ment eonsist of our affections or our 
money. Physicians say that if any 
man could only see the delicate ana- 
tomy on which his life depends, and 
watch the play of those organs that 
sustain him, he would not have 
courage to move a step, or utter a 
loud word. Might we not carry the 
analogy into morals, and ask, is it 
safe or prudent in us to investigate 
too deeply? are we wise in dissecting 
motives ? or would it not be better to 
enjoy our moral as we do our mate- 
rial health, without seeking to assure 
ourselves further. 

“ Besides all this, the untravelled 
Englishman, and such was Glencore 
when he married, never can be 
brought to understand the harmless 
levities of foreign life. Like a fresh- 
water sailor, he always fancies the 
boat is going to upset, and he throws 
himself out at the first “jobble!” I 
own to you frankly, I never knew 
the case in question; how far she 
went is a secret tome. I might have 
heard the whole story. It required 
some address in me to escape it, but I 
do detest these narrations where 
truth is marred by passion, and all 
just inferences confused and con- 
founded with vague and absurd sus- 
picions. 

“Glencore’sconduct throughout was 
little short of insanity ; like a man 
who hears that his banker is insecure 
taking refuge in insolvency, he ruins 
himself to escape embarrassment. 
They tell me here that the shock has 
completely deranged his intellect, and 
that he lives a life of melancholy 
isolation in that old castle in Ireland. 

“How few men in this world can 
count the cost of their actions, and 
make up that simple | calculation, 
‘how much shall I have to pay for 
it?’ 

“Take any view one pleases of the 
ease, would it not have been better 
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for him to have remained in the 
world and of it? Would not its plea- 
sures, even its cares have proved 
better ‘ distractions,’ than his iow 
brooding thoughts? If a man have 
a secret ailment, does he parade it in 
public?) Why, then, this exposure of 
a pain for which there is no sym- 
ae 
“ Life, after all, is only a system of 
compensations. Wish it to be what- 
ever you please, but accept it as it 
really is, and make the best of it! 
For my own part, I have ever felt 
like one who, having got a most dis- 
estrous account of a road he was 
z.bout to travel, is delightfully sur- 
Piised to find the way better and the 
icns more comfortable than he looked 
fcr. In the main, men and women 
aie very good—our mistake is, ex- 
pecting to find people always in our 
own humour. Now, if one is very 
rich, this is practical enough, but the 
mass must content to encounter 
disparity of mood and differences of 
taste at eyery step. There is, there- 
fore, some tact required in conform- 
ing to these ‘ irregularities,’ and un- 
happily every body has not got tact. 
“You, charming Princess, have tact ; 
but you have beauty, wit, fascina- 
ticn, rank—all that can grace high 
station, and all that high station can 
reflect upon great natural gifts ; that 
you should see the world through a 
rose-tinted medium is a very condi- 
tion of your identity ; and there is 
truth as well as philosophy in 
the view! You have often told me 
that if people were not exactly all 
that strict moralists might wish, yet 
that they made up a society very 
plecsant and liveable withal, and 
that there was always a floating capi- 
tal of kindness and good feeling quite 
sufficient to trade upon, and even 
grow richer by negociating ! 

“ People who live out of the world, 
or, what comes to the same thing, in 
a little world of their own, are ever 
craving after perfectability, just as in 
time of peace nations only accept in 
their armies six-foot grenadiers, and 
‘gigantic dragoons. Let the pressure 
of war or emergency arise, however, 
or, in other words, let there be the 
real business of life to be done, then 
the standard is lowered at once, and 
the battle is fought and won by very 
inferior agency. Now, show troops and 
show qualities are very much alike ; 
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they are a measure of what would be 
very charming to arrive at, were it 
only practicable! Oh! that poor 
Glencore had only learned the lesson, 
instead of writing nonsense verses at 
Eton ! 

“The murky domesticities of Eng. 
land have no correlatives in the sunny 
enjoyments of Italian life ; and John 
Bull has got to fancy that virtue is 
only cultivated where there are coal 
fires, stuff curtains, and a window 
tax. Why, then, in the name of Doc. 
tors’ Commons ! does he marry a 
foreigner ?” 

Just as Upton had written these 
words, his servant presented him 
with a visiting card. 

“Lord Glencore !” exclaimed he 
aloud, “‘ when was he here ?” 

“His lordship is below stairs 
now, sir. He said he was sure you'd 
see him.” 

“ Of course, I shall ; show him up 
at once. Wait a moment, give me 
that cane, place those cushions for 
my feet, draw the curtain, and leave 
the aconite and ether drops near 
me—that will do, thank you ;” and 
Sir Horace smiled that gracious and 
benevolent smile which usually served 
to prepare his features to receive visi- 
tors. 

Some minutes elapsed ere the door 
was opened; the slow footfall of one 
ascending the stairs, step by step, 
was heard, accompanied by the la 
boured respiration of a man breathing 
heavily, and then Lord Glencore en- 
tered, his form worn and emaciated, 
and his face pale and colourless. With 
a feeble uncertain voice he said, 

“T knew you'd see me, Upton, 
and I wouldn’t go away !”—and with 
this he sank into a chair and sighed 
deeply. 

“* Of course, my dear Glencore, you 
knew it,” said the other feelingly ; 


for he was shocked by the wretched 


spectacle before him, “even were I 
more seriously indisposed than——”" 
“ And were you really ill, Upton 
asked Glencore, with a weakly smile 

“Can you ask the question? Hay 
you not seen the evening papers 
read the announcement on my doo 
seen the troops of enquirers in 
streets ?” 

“Yes,” sighed he, wearily, “ 
have heard and seen all you say, ¢ 
yet I bethought me of a remark 
one? heard from the Duke of Orie 
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m is a most active 
minister when his health permits ; 
and when it does not, he is the most 
mischievous intriguant in Europe.’” 

-“ He was always straining at an 
antithesis ; he fancied he could talk 
like St. Simon, and it really spoiled a 

pleasant converser.” 

*“ And so you have been very ill,” 
said Glencore, slowly, and as though 
he had not heeded the last remark, 
“so have I also !” 

“You seem to me too feeble to be 
about, Glencore,” said Upton, kindly. 

“T am so, if it were of any conse- 
quence—I mean if my life could in- 
terest or benefit any one. ‘My head, 
however, will bear solitude no aoe ; 
I must have some one to talk to; I 
mean to travel ; I will leave this in a 
day or so.” 

“Come along with me, then; my 
plan is to make for Brussels, but it 
must not be spoken of, as I want to 
watch events there before I remove 
farther from England.” 

“So it is all true, then; you have 
resigned ?” said Glencore. 

«Perfectly true.” 

“What a strange step to take. I 
remember full fifteen years ago you’re 
telling me that you'd rather be 
Foreign Secretary of England than 
the monarch of any third-rate Conti- 
nental kingdom.” 

“T thought so then, and, what is 
more singular, I think so still.” 

“ And you throw it up at the very 
moment people are proclaiming your 
success !” 

“You shall hear all my reasons, 


_ Glencore, for this resolution, and will, 


I feel assured, approve of them ; but 
they’d only weary you now.” 

“Let me know them now, Upton ; 
it is such a relief tome when, even 
by a momentary interest in anything, 
I am able to withdraw this poor 
tired brain from its now distressing 
thoughts.” He spoke these words 
not only with strong feeling, but even 
imparted to them a tone of entreaty, 
so that Upton could not but comply. 

“When I wished for the Secretary- 

ip, my dear Glencore,” said he, “I 

the office as it used to be in 
times, when one played the 


| great game of diplomacy, with kings 


and ministers for antagonists, and 
the world at large for spectators ; 
when consummate skill and perfect 
secrecy were objects of moment, and 


where d combinations rewarded 
one’s labour with all the certainty of 
a mathematical problem. Every move 
on the board could be calculated be- 
forehand, no disturbing influences 
could derange plans that never were 
divulged till they were accomplished. 
All that is past and gone ; our Consti- 
tution, grown every day more and 
more democratic, rules by the House 
of Commons. Questions, whose treat- 
ment demanded all the skill of a 
statesman, and all the address of a 
man of the world, come to be dis- 
cussed in open Parliament ; correspon- 
dence is called for, despatches and 
even private notes are produced, and, 
while the State you are opposed to 
revels in the security of secrecy, your 
whole game is revealed to the world 
in the shape of a Blue Book. 

“Nor is this all—the debaters on 
these nice and intricate questions, in- 
volving the most far-reaching specu- 
lation of statesmanship, are men of 
cotton and corn, who view every in- 
ternational difficulty only in its rela- 
tion to their peculiar interests. Na- 
tional greatness, honour, and security 
are nothing—the maintenance of that 
equipoise which preserves peace is 
nothing—the nice management which, 
by the exhibition of courtesy here, or 
of force there, is nothing compared to 
alliances that secure us ample sup- 
plies of raw material, and abundant 
markets for manufactures. Diplo- 
macy has come to this !” 

“But you must have known all 
this before you accepted office ; you 
had seen where the course of events 
led to, and were aware that the 
House ruled the country ?” 

“ Perhaps I did not recognise the 
fact to its full extent. Perhaps I 
fancied I could succeed in modifying 
the system,” said Upton, cautiously. 

“A hopeless wndesiahiing ” said 
Glencore. 

“T’m not quite so certain of that,” 
said Upton, pausing for a while as he 
seemed to reflect. 


hen he resumed, 
it was in a lighter and more flippant 
tone—“ To make short of it, I saw 


that I could not keep office on these 
conditions, but I did not choose to go 
out as a beaten man. For my pride’s 
sake I desired that my reasons should 
be reserved for myself alone—for my 
actual benefit it was necessary that I 
should have a hold over my. collea- 
gues in office, These two conclusions 
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were rather difficult to combine, but 
I accomplished them. 
‘T had interested the King so much 
in my views as to what the Foreign- 
office ought to be that an interchange 
of letters took place, and his Majesty 
imparted to me his fullest confidence 
in disparagement of the present sys- 
tim: This correspondence was a per- 
fect secret to the whole Cabinet, but 
when it had arrived at a most confi- 
dential crisis, I suggested to the king 
that Cloudeslie should be consulted. 
I knew well that this would set the 
match tothe train. No sooner did 
Cloudeslie learn that such a corres- 
pondence had been carried on for 
months without his knowledge, views 
stated, plans promulgated, and the 
King’s pleasure taken on questions 
f not one of which should have been 
broached without his approval and 
concurrence, than he declared he 
would not hold the seals of office 
another hour. The King, well know- 
ing his temper, and aware what a 
terrific exposure might come of it, 
sent for me and asked what was to be 
done. I immediately suggested my 
own resignation a sacrifice to the diffi- 
culty and to the wounded feelings of 
the duke. Thus did I achieve what 
Isought for. I imposed a heavy obli- 
gation on the King and the premier, 
and I have secured secrecy as to my 
motives which none will ever betray. 
“ T only remained for the debate of 



































2 the other night, for I wanted a little 
5 public enthusiasm to make the fall of 
‘ the curtain.” 






“ So that you still hold them as 
your debtors ?” asked Glencore. 

“ Without doubt, Ido; my claim is 
a heavy one.” 

“ And what would satisfy it?” 
“Tf my health would stand Eng- 

















“Have you any plans, Glencore ?” 
asked Upton, as they posted along 
towards Dover. 

“ None,” was the brief reply. 

“* Nor any destination you desire to 
reach ?” 

Just as little.” 

“Such a state as yours, then, I 
take it, is about the best thing going 
in life. Every move one makes is 
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land,” said Upton, leisurely, “ I'd 
take a peerage ; but as this murky at- 
mosphere would suffocate me, and as 
I don’t care for the latter without the 
political privileges, I have determined 
to have the ‘ garter.’” 

“The garter, a blue ribbon,” ex- 
claimed Glencore, as though the in- 
sufferable coolness with which the 
pretension was announced might jus- 
tify any show of astonishment. 

“Yes ; I had some thoughts of In- 
dia, but the journey deters me ; in fact 
I'd as soon enjoy the paltry pension 
of my diplomatic services quietly, 
and devote the remainder of my days 
to rest, and the care of this shattered 
constitution.” It is impossible to con- 
vey to the reader the tender and af- 
fectionate compassion with which Sir 
Horace seemed to address these last 
words to himself. 

“Do you ever look upon yourself 
as the luckiest fellow in Europe, 
Upton ?” asked Glencore. 

“No,” sighed he ; “ I occasionally 
fancy I have been hardly dealt with 
by fortune. _I have only to throw my 
eyes around me, and see a score of 
men, richer and more elevated than 
myself, not one of whom has capacity 
for even a third-rate task, so that 
really the self-gratulation you speak 
of has not occurred to me.” 

“ But, after all, you have had a 
most successful career ——.” 

“Look at the matter this way, 
Glencore ; there are about six—say 
six men in all Europe—who have a 
little more common sense than all the 
rest of the world—lI am one of them!” 
If there was a supreme boastfulness 
in the speech, the modest delivery of 
it completely mystified the hearer, 
and he sat gazing with wonderment 
at the man before him. 
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attended with so many adverse consi- 
derations—every goal so separated 
from us by unforeseen difficulties, 
that an existence, even without what 
is called an object, has certain great 
advantages.” 

“ T am curious to hear them,” said 
the other, half eynically. - 

“For myself,” said Upton, not 
accepting the challenge, “the brief 
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intervals of comparative happiness I 
have enjoyed have been in periods 
when complete repose, almost torpor, 
has surrounded me, and when the 
mere existence of the day has en- 
gaged my thoughts.” 

* What became of memory all this 
while ?” 

“ Memory !” said Upton, laughing, 
“J hold my memory in proper sub- 
jection. It no more dares obtrude 
upon me uncalled-for, than would my 
yalet come into my room till I ring 
for him. Of the slavery men en- 
dure from their own faculties I have 
no experience.” 

“ And, of course, no sympathy for 
them.” 

“T will not say that I cannot com- 

jonate sufferings though I have 
not felt them.” 

“ Are you quite sure of that?” asked 
Glencore, almost sternly; “Is not 
your very pity a kind of contemptuous 
sentiment towards those who .sorrow 
without reason—the strong man’s 
estimate of the weak man’s suffer- 
ings? Believe me there is no true 
condolence where there is not the 
same experience of woe !” 

* “T should be sorry to lay down so 
narrow a limit to fellow-feeling,” 
said Upton. 

“You told me a few moments 
back,” said Glencore, “that your 
memory was yourslave. How, then, 
ean you feel for one like me, whose 
memory is his master? How un- 
derstand a path that never wanders 
out of the shadow of the past ?” 

There was such an accent of sorrow 
impressed upon these words, that 
Upton did not desire to prolong a 
discussion so painful ; and thus, for 
the remainder of the way, little was 
interchanged between them. They 
erossed the strait by night, and as 
Upton stole upon deck after dusk, he 
found Glencore seated near the 
wheel, gazing intently at the lights 
on shore from which they were fast 
receding. 

“T am taking my last look at Eng- 
land, Upton,” said he, affecting a 
tone of easy indifference. 

“ You surely mean to go back again 
one of these days?” said Upton. 

“ Never, never !” said he, solemnly. 
“Thave made all my arrangements 
for the future—every disposition re- 

ing my property—I have ne- 


Srned antiin’ so far as I know, of 
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those claims which, in the shape of 
relationship, the world has such re- 
verence for; and now I bethink me 
of myself. I shall have to consult you, 
however, about this boy,” said he, 
faltering in the words. “ The ob- 
ee I once entertained to his 
earing my name exists no longer, 
he may call himself Massy, if he 
will. The chances are,” added he, 
in a lower and more feeling voice, 
“that he rejects a name that will 
only remind him of a wrong !” 

“*My dear Glencore,” said Upton, 
with real tenderness, “‘do I appre- 
hend you aright? Are you, at last, 
convinced that you have been unjust ? 
Has the moment come in which: 
your better judgment rises above the 
evil counsels of prejudice and pas- 
sion—— ?” 

“Do you mean, am I assured of 
her innocence?” broke in Glencore, 
wildly ; “Do you imagine if I were 
so, that I could withhold my hand 
from taking a life so infamous and 
dishonored as mine! The world 
would have no parallel for such a 
wretch! Mark me! Upton,” cried 
he, fiercely, “there is no torture 
I have yet endured would equal the 
bare possibility of what you hint at.” 

“Good heavens ! Glencore, do not 
let me suppose that selfishness has so 
marred and disfigured your nature 
that this is true! Bethink you of 
what you say—would it not be the 
crowning glory of your life to repair a 
dreadful wrong, and acknowledge be- 
fore the world that the fame you 
had aspersed was without stain or 
spot ?” 

* And with what grace should I 
ask the world to believe me?! Is it 
when expiating the shame of a 
falsehood, that I should call upon 
men to accept me as truthful? Have 
I not proclaimed her, from one end of 
Europe to the other, dishonored! If 
she be absolved, what becomes of 
me /” 

“This is unworthy of you, Glen- 
core,” said Upton, severely ; “nor, if 
illness and long suffering had not im- 
paired your judgment, had you ever 
spoken such words. I say once more, 
that if the day came that you could 
declare to the world that her fame 
had no other reproach than the injus- 
tice of your own unfounded jealousy, 
that day would be the best and the 


proudest of your life.” 
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* “The proud day that published me 
a calumniator of all that I was most 
pledged to defend—the deliberate liar 
against the obligaticn of the holiest of 
all contracts! You forget, Upton+ 
but I do not forget—that it was by 
this very argumént you once tried 
to. dissuade me from my act of ven- 

nce.. You told me, aye, in words 
that still ring in my ears, to remem- 
ber that if by any accident or chance 
her innocence might be proven, that 
I could never avail myself of the 
vindication without first declaring 
my own unworthiness to profit by it 
—that if the wife stood forth in all 
the pride of purity, the husband 
would be a scoff and a shame through- 
out the world !” 

“When I said so,” said Upton, 

“it was to turn you from a path 
that could not but lead to ruin; I 
endeavoured to deter you by an ap- 
peal that interested even your selfish- 
ness.” 
’ “Your subtlety has outwitted it- 
self, Upton,” said Glencore, with a 
bitter irony ; “it is not the first in- 
stance on record where blank car- 
tridge has proved fatal !” 

“ One thing is perfectly clear,” said 
Upton, boldly, “the man who shrinks 
from the repair of a wrong he has 
done, on the consideration of how it 
would affect himself and his own in- 
terests, shows that he cares more for 
the outward show of honor, than its 
real and sustaining power.” 

“ And will you tell me, Upton, 
that the world’s estimate of a man’s 
fame is not essential to his self- 
esteem, or that there yet lived one 
who could brave obloquy without, 
by the force of something within 
him ?” 

“This I will tell you,” replied 
Upton, “that he who balances be- 
tween the two is scarcely an honest 
man; and that he who accepts the 
show for the substance is not a wise 
one.” 

“These are marvellous sentiments 
to hear from one whose craft has 
risen to a proverb, and whose ad- 
dress in life is believed to be not his 
meanest gift.” 

“et ae the irony in all good 
humour ; further, Glencore, I 
stoop to explain. When any one in the 
great and eventful journey of lifeseeks 
toguide himself safely, he has to weigh 
all the considerations, and calculate 
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all the combinations adverse to him 
The straight road is rarely, or never, 
possible ; even if events were, which 
they are not, easy to read, they must 
be taken in combination with others, 
and with their ‘consequences. The 
path of action becomes necessarily 
devious and winding, and compro- 
mises are called for at every step. 
It is not in the moment of shipwreck 
that a man stops to enquire into petty 
details of the articles he throws into 
the long-boat ; he is bent on saving 
himself as best he can. He seizes 
what is next him, if it suit his pur- 
pose. Now were he to act in this 
manner in all the quiet security of 
his life on shore, his conduct would 
be highly blameable. No emergency 
would warrant his taking what be- 
longed to another—no critical mo- 
ment would drive him to the in- 
stinct of self-preservation. Just the 
same is the interval between ac- 
tion and reflection. Give me time 
and forethought, and I will employ 
something better and higher than 
craft. y subtlety, as you like to 
call it, is not my best weapon ; I only 
use it in emergency.” 

“T read the matter differently,” 
said Glencore, sulkily ; “I could, per- 
haps, offer another explanation of 
your practice.” 

“Pray, let me hear it; we are in 
all confidence here, and I promise 
you I will not take badly whatever 
you say to me.” 

Glencore sat silent and motionless. 

“Come, shall I say it for you, Glen- 
core? for I think I know what is 
passing in your mind.” 

The other nodded, and he went on. 

“You tell me, in plain words, that 
I keep my craft for myself ; my high 
principle for my friends.” 

Glencore only smiled, but Upton 
continued, 

“So, then, I have guessed aright ; 
and the very worst you can allege 
against this course is, that what I 
bestow is better than what I retain !” 

“One of Solomon’s proverbs may 
be better than a shilling ; but which 
would ahungry man rather have? I 
want no word-fencing, Upton, still 
less do I seek what might sow dis- 
trust between us. This much, how- 
ever, has life taught me—the great 
trials of this world are like its great 
maladies, Providence has meant them 
to be fatal ; we call in the doctor in 
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the one case, or the counsellor in the 
other, out of habit rather than out of 
Our own consciousness has 


already whispered that nothing can 


be of use, but we like to do as our 

ighbours, and so we take remedies 
= follow injunctions to the last. 
The wise man quickly detects, by 
the character of the means, how 
emergent is the case believed to be, 
and rightly judges that recourse to 
violent measures implies the pre- 
sence of great peril. If he be really 
wise, then he desists at once from 
what can only torture his few re- 
maining hours, They can be given 
to better things than the agonies of 
such agency. To this exact point 
has my case come, and by the coun- 
sels you have giveh me do I read my 
danger! Your only remedy is as 
bad as the malady it is meant tocure! 
I cannot take it !” 

“ Accepting your own imagery; I 
would say,” said Upton, “that you 
are one who will not submit to an 
operation of some pain that he might 
be cured.” 

Glencore sat moodily for some mo- 
ments without speaking, at last he 
said, “I feel as though continual 
change of place and scene would bea 
relief to me. Let us rendezvous, 
therefore, somewhere for the autumn, 
and meanwhile Ill wander about 
alone.” 

‘“* What direction do you purpose to 
take ?” 

“The Schwartz Wald and the Héh- 
lenthal, first. I want to revisit a place 
I knew in happier days. Memory 
must surely have something besides 
sorrows to render us. I owned a 
little cottage there once, near Steig. 
I fished and read Uhland for a sum- 
mer long. I wonder if I could re- 
sume the same life. I knew the 
whole village—the blacksmith, the 
schoolmaster, the dorf-richter—all of 
of them. Good, kind souls they 
were—how they wept when we part- 
ed! Nothing consoled them but my 
pening: yarmneter the cottage, and 
promised to come back aguin !” 

Upton was glad to accept even 
this much of interest in the events 
of life, and drew Glencore on to talk 
of the days he had passed in this soli- 
tary region. 

As in the dreariest landscape a ray 
of sunlight will reveal some beauti- 
ful effects, making the eddies of the 
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dark pool to glitter, lighting up the 
russet moss, and giving to the half- 
dried lichen a tinge of bright colour, 
so will, occasionally, memory throw 
over a life of sorrow—a gleam of hap- 
— meaning. Faces and events, 
orms and accents, that once found 
their way to our hearts, come back 
again, faintly and imperfectly it may 
be, but with a touch that revives 
in us what we once were. It is the 
one sole feature in which self-love 
becomes amiable, when, looking back 
on our past, we cherish the thought of 
a time before the world had made us 
sceptical and hard-hearted ! 

Gleacore warmed as he told of 
that tranquil period when poetry 
gave a colour to his life, and the wild 
conceptionsof genius ran like a thread 
of gold through the whole web of 
existence. He quoted passages that 
had struck him for their beauty- or 
their truthfulness; he told how he 
had tried to allure his own mind to 
the tone that vibrated in “ the magic 
music of verse,” and how the very 
attempt had inspired him with gen- 
tler thoughts, a softer charity, and a 
more tender benevolence towards his 
fellows. 

“ Tieck is right, Upton, when he 
says there are two natures in us, dis- 
tinct and apart— one, the imaginative 
and ideal; the other, the actual and 
the sensual. Many shake them toge- 
ther and confound them, making of 
the incongruous mixture that vile 
compound of inconsistency, where the 
beautiful and the true are ever war- 
ring with the deformed and the false ; 
their lives a long struggle with 
themselves, a perpetual contest be- 
tween high hope and base enjoy- 
ment. A few keep them —_ re- 
taining, through their worldliness, 
some hallowed spot in the heart, 
where ignoble desires and mean as- 
pirations have never dared to come. 
A fewer still have made the active 
work of life subordinate to the 
guiding spirit of purity, adventurin, 
on no road unsanctioned by high anc 
holy thoughts, caring for no ambi- 
tions but such as make us nobler and 
better !” 

“T once had a thought of such 
life ; and even the memory of it, like 
the prayers we have learned in our 
childhood, has a hallowing influence 
over after years. If that pect boy, 
Upton,” and his lips trembled on the 
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words, “ If that poor boy could have 
been brought up thus humbly! If 
he had been taught to know no more 
than an existence of such simpli- 
called for, what a load of care 
might it have spared his heart and 
mine /” 

“ You have read over those letters 
I gave you about him ?” asked Upton, 
who eagerly availed himself of the 
oppo tunity to approach an almost 
forbidden theme. 

“T have read them over and over,” 
said Glencore, sadly; “in all the 
mention of him I read the faults of 
my own nature, a stubborn spirit of 
pride that hardens as much as ele- 

yates, a resentful temper tvo prone to 
give way to its own impulses, an 
over 
ways ready to revenge its de feats on 
the world about him. These are his 
defects, and they are mine. Poor 
fellow, ‘that he should inherit all that 
I have of bad , and yet not be heir to 
the accidents of fortune which make 
others so lenient to faults !” 

If Upton heard these words with 
much interest, no less was he struck 
by the fact that Glencore made no 
enquiry whatever as to the youth’s 
fate. The last letter of the packet 
revealed the story of an eventful 
duel and the boy’s escape from Massa 
by night, with his subsequent arrest 
by the police ; and yet in the face of 
incidents like these he continued to 
speculate on traits of mind and cha- 
racter, nor even adverted to the more 
closely-touching events of his fate. 
By many an artful hint and inge- 
nious device did Sir Horace try to 
tempt him to some show of curiosity, 
but all were fruitless. Glencore 
would talk freely and willingly of the 
boy’s disposition and his capacity ; he 
would even speculate on the successes 
and failures such a temperament 
might meet with in life; but. still 
he ‘spoke as men might speak of a 
character in a fiction, ingeniously 
weighing casualties and discussing 
chances ; never, even by accident, ap- 
proaching the actual story of his life, 
or seeming to attach any interest to 
his destiny. 

Upton’s shrewd intelligence quickly 
told him that this reserve was not 
accidental, and he deliberated within 
himself how far it were safe to invade 
it. 

At length he resumed the attempt, 
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confidence in himself, too, al- 
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by adroitly alluding to the spirited 
resistance the boy had made to his 
capture, and the consequences one 
might naturally enough ascribe to a 
proud and high- hearted youth thus 
tyrannically punishe d. “T have heard 
something,” said U pton, “of the se- 
verities practised at Kuffstein, and 
they recall the horrible tales of the 
Inquisition, The terrible contyri- 
vances to extort confessions— expe- 
dients that often break down the in- 
tellect whose secrets they would dis- 
cover, so that one actually shudders 
at the name of a spot so associated 
with evil.” 

Glencore placed his hands over his 
face, but did not utter a word; and 
again Upton went on urging, by every 
device he could think of, some indi- 
cation that might mean interest if 
not anxiety, when suddenly he felt 
Glencore’s hand grasp his arm with 
violence. “‘ No more of this, Upton,” 
cried he, sternly ; “ you do not know 
the torture you are giving me.” There 
was a long and painful pause be- 
tween them, at the end of which 
Glencore spoke, but it was in a voice 
scarcely above a et od and every 
accent of which trembled with emo- 
tion. “ You rememberone sad and me- 
morable night, Upton, in that old cas- 
tlein Ireland—the night when I came 
to the resolution of this vengeance ! 
—Isent for the boy to my room, we 
were alone there together, face to 
face. It was such a scene as could 
brook no witness, nor dare I now re- 
call its details as they occurred. He 
came in frankly and boldly, as he felt 
he had a right to. How he left that 
room cowed, abashed, and degraded 
- [ have yet before me. Cur meet- 
ing did not exceed many minutes in 
duration—neither of us could have 
endured it longer. Brief as it was, we 
ratified a compact between us—it was 
this, neither was ever to question or 
inquire after the other—as no tie 
should unite, no interest should bind 
us. Had you seen him then, Upten,” 
cried Glencore, wildly ; “ the proud 
disdain with which he listened to my 
attempts at excuse, the haughty dis- 
tance with which he seemed to reject 
every thought of complaint, the stern 
coldness with which he heard me 
plan out his future, you would have 
said that some curse had fallen upon 
my heart, or it could never have been 
dead to traits which proclaimed him 
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to be my own. In that moment it 
was my lot to be like him who held 
out his own right hand to be first 
burned ere he gave his body to the 
flames. 

* We parted without an embrace 
—not even a farewell was spoken be- 
tween us. While I gloried in his 
pride, had he but yielded ever so lit- 
tle, had one syllable of weakness, 
one tear escaped him, I had given 
up my project, reversed all my plan- 
ned vengeance, and taken him to my 
heart as my own. But no! He was 
resolved on proving by his nature 
that he was of that stern race from 
which, by a falsehood, I was about to 
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exclude him. It was as though my 
own blood hurled a proud defiance 
to me. 

“ As he walked slowly to the door, 
his glove fell from his hand. I 
stealthily caught it up. I wanted to 
keep it as a memorial of that bitter 
hour; but he turned hastily around 
and plucked it from my hand. The 
action was even arude one; and with 
a mocking smile, as though he read 
my meaning and despised it, he de- 
parted. 

“You now have heard the last 
secret of my heart in this sad history. 
Let us speak of it no more ;” and with 
this Glencore arose and left the deck, 
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THE FLOOD IN THE MAGRA. 


Wuey it rains in Italy it does so with 
a passionate ardor that bespeaks an 
unusual pleasure. It is no “soft 
dissolving in tears,” but a perfect 
outburst of woe—wailing in accents 
the very wildest, and deluging the 
land in torrents. Mountain streams 
that were rivulets in the morning, 
before noon arrives are great rivers, 
swollen and turbid, carrying away 
massiverocks from their foundations, 
and tearing up large trees by the 
roots. The dried-up stony bed, you 
have crossed a couple of hours back 
with unwetted feet, is now the course 
of a stream that would defy the 
boldest. 

These sudden changes are remark- 
ably frequent along that beautiful 
tract between Nice and Massa, and 
which is known as the “ Riviera di 
Levante.” The rivers, fed from in- 
numerable streams that pour down 
from the Appenines, are almost in- 
stantaneously swollen; and as their 
bed continually slopes towards the 
sea, the course of the waters is one of 
headlong velocity. Of these the most 
dangerous by far is the Magra. The 
river, which even in dry seasons is a 
considerable stream, becomes, when 
fed byitstributaries, avery formidable 
body of water, stretching full a mile 
in width, and occasionally spreading 
a vast sheet of foam close to the very 
outskirts of Sarzana. The passage 
of the river is all the more dangerous 
at these periods, as it approaches the 
sea, and more than one instance is 


recorded where the stout raft, de- 
voted to the use of travellers, has 
been carried away to the ocean. 

Where the great post-road for 
Genoa to the south passes, a misera- 
ble shealing stands, half hidden in 
tall oziers, and surrounded with a 
sedgy swampy soil the foot sinks in 
at every step. This is the shelter of 
the boatmen who navigate the raft, 
and who, in relays by day and night, 
are in waiting for the service of tra- 
vellers. In the dreary days of win- 
ter, or in the drearier nights, it is 
scarcely possible to imagine a more 
hopeless spot ; deep inthe midst of 
a low marshy tract, the especial 
home of tertian fever, with the wild 
stream roaring at the very door sill, 
and the thunder of the angry ocean 
near, it is indeed all that one can 
picture of desolation and wretched- 
ness. Nor do the living features of 
the scene relieve its gloomy influence. 
Though strong men, and many of 
them in the prime of life, premature 
age and decay seem to have settled 
down upon them. Their lustreless 
eyes and leaden lips tell of ague, and 
their sad thoughtful faces bespeak 
those who are often called upon to 
meet peril, and who are destined to 
lives of emergency and hazard. 

It was in the low and miserable 
hut we speak of, just as night set in 
of a raw November, that four of 
these raftsmen sat at their smoky fire, 
in company with two travellers on 
foot, whose humble means compelled 
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them to await the arrival of some one 
rich enough to hire the raft. Meanly 
clad and way-worn were the strangers 
who now sat endeavouring to dry 
their dripping clothes at the blaze, 
and conversing in a low tone toge- 
ther. [f the elder, dressed in a russet- 
colored blouse and a broad-leafed hat, 
his face almost hid in beard and 
moustaches, seemed by his short and 
almost grotesque figure a travelling 
showman; the appearance of the 
younger, despite all the poverty of 
his dress, implied a very different 
class. 

He was tall and well knit, with a 
leose activity in all his gestures, 
which almost invariably characterizes 
the Englishman; and though his 
dark hair and his bronzed cheek gave 
him something of a foreign look, 
there was a calm, cold self-possession 
in his air that denoted the Anglo- 
Saxon. He sat smoking his cigar, 
his head resting on one hand, and 
evidently listening with attention to 
the words of his companion. The 


conversation that passed will save us 
the trouble of introducing them to 
our reader, if he have not already 


guessed them. 

“If we don’t wait,” said the elder, 
“*till somebody richer and better off 
than ourselves comes, we'll have to 
pay seven francs for passin’ in sucha 
night as this.” 

“Tt is a downright robbery to ask 
so much,” cried the other, angrily. 
“What so great danger is there? Or 
what so great hardship, after all ?” 

“There is both one and the other, 
I believe,” replied he, in atone evi- 
dently meant to moderate his passion ; 
“and just look at the poor craytures 
that has to doit. They’re as weak 
as a bit of wet paper, they haven't 
strength to make themselves heard 
when they talk out there beside the 
river.” 

“That fellow yonder,” said the 
youth, “has got good brawny arms 
and sinewy legs of his own.” 

“ Aye, and he is starved after all. 
A cut of rye bread and an onion 
won’t keep the heart up, nora jug of 
red vinegar though ye call it grape 
juice. On my conscience I’m think- 
in’ that the only people that pre- 
serves their strength upon nothin’ is 
the Irish. I used to carry the bags 
over Slieb-na-boregan mountain and 
the Turk’s Causeway, on wet potatoes 
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and buttermilk, and never a day late 
for eleven years.” 

“ What a life !” cried the youth, 
in an accent of utter pity. 

“ Faix, it was an elegant life—that 
is, when the weather was anyways 
good. With a bright sun-shinin’ and 
a fine fresh breeze blowin’ the white 
clouds away over the Atlantic, my 
road was a right cheery one, and I 
went along inventin’ stories, some- 
times fairy tales, sometimes makin’ 
rhymes to myself, but always happy 
and contented. There wasn’t a bit of 
the way I hadn’t a name for in my 
own mind, either some place I read 
about or some scene in a story of my 
own ; but better than all, there was 
a dog—a poor starved lurcher he was 
—with a bit of the tail cut off, he 
used to meet me, as regular as the 
clock, on the side of Currah-na-gee- 
lah, and come beside me down to the 
ford every day in the year. No temp- 
tation nor flattery would bring him 
astep farther. I spent three quarters 
of a hour once tryin’ it, but to no 
good ; he took leave of me on the 
bank of the river, and went away 
back with his head down; as if he 
was grieving over something. Wasn’t 
that mighty curious ?” 

“Perhaps, like ourselves, Billy, he 
wasn’t quite sure of his passport,” 
said the other, drily. 

“ Faix,may be so,” replied he, with 
perfect seriousness. “ My notion was 
that he was a kind of an outlaw, a 
chap that maybe bit a child of the 
family, or ate a lamb of a flock given 
to him to guard; but, indeed, his 
general appearance and behaviour 
wasn’t like that ; he had good man- 
ners, and starved as he was, he never 
snapped the bread out of my fingers, 
but took it gently, though his eyes 
was dartin’ out of his head with 
eagerness all the while.” 

“A great test of good breeding, 
truly,” said the youth, sadly. “ It 
must be more than a mere varnish 
when it stands the hard rubs of life 
in this wise.” 

“Tis the very notion occurred to 
myself. It was the dhrop of good 
blood in him made him what he 
was.” 

Stealthy and fleeting as was the 
look that accompanied these words, 
the youth saw it and blushed to the 
very topofhisforehead. ‘ The night 
grows milder,” said he, to relieve the 
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awkwardness of the moment by any 
remark. 

“Tt’s a mighty grand sight out 
there now,” replied the other ; 
“‘there’s three miles if there’s an 
inch of white foam dashing down to 
the sea, that breaks over the bar with 
acrash like thunder; big trees are 
sweepin ’past, and pieces of vine trel- 
lices, and a piece of a small wheel, 
all carried off just like twigs on a 
stream.” 

“Would money tempt those fel- 
lows, I wonder, on such a night as 
this, to venture out ?” 

“To be sure, and why not? The 
daily fight poverty maintains with 
existence dulls the sense of every dan- 
ger but what comes of want. Don’t 
I know it myself? The poor man 
has no inimy but hunger ; for, ye see, 
the other vexations and troubles of 
life, there’s always a way of getting 
round them. You can chate even 
grief, and you can slip away from 
danger, but there’s no circumventin’ 
an empty stomach.” 

“What a tyrant is then your rich 
man !” sighed the youth, heavily. 

“That he is. ‘Dives Honoratus. 
Pulcher rex denique reguin. 

You may do as ye please if ye’r rich 
as a Begum.’ ” 

‘ A free translation rather, Billy,” 
said the other, laughing. 

*“ Or ye might render it this way,” 


said Billy : 


** If ye’ve money enough and to spare in the 
bank, 
he world will give ye both beauty and 


_” 


rank, 


* And I’ve nothing to say agin it,” 
continued he. “The raal stimulus to 
industhry in life, is to make wealth 
powerful. Gettin’ and heapin’ up 
money for money’s sake is a debasin’ 
kind of thing ; but makinu’ a fortune, 
in order that you may extind your 
influence, and mowld the distinies of 
others—that’s grand !” 

** And see what comes of it !” cried 
the youth, bitterly. ‘‘ Mark the base 
pee unw orthy subserviency it leads to 
—see the race of sycophants it begets.” 

“T have you there, too,” “cried 
Billy, with allthe exultation ofa ready 
debater. “Them dirty varmint ye 
speak of is the very test of the truth 
T'm tellin’ ye. "Tis because the 
won't labor—because they won’t wor 
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—-t] at they are driven to acts of syeo- 
phancy and meanness. The spirit of 
industry saves a man even the excuse 
of doin’ anything low !” 

“And how often, from your own 
lips, have I listened to praises at your 
poor, humblecondition; rejoicings that 
your lot in life secured you against 
the cares of wealth and grandeur !” 

“ And you will again, plaze God ! 
if J live, and yow presarve your 
hearin’. What would I be if I was 
rich, but an ould—an ould volup- 
tuary ?” said Billy, with great empha- 
sis on a word he had some trouble in 
discovering. ‘“ Atin’ myself sick with 
delicacies and drinkiw’ cordials all day 
long. How would I know the uses 
of wealth? Like all other vulgar 
creatures, I'd be buyin’ with my 
money the respect that I ought to be 
buyin’ with my qualities. It’s the 
very same thing you see in a fair or a 
market—the country girls goin’ 
about, hobbled and crippled with 
shoes on, that, if they had bare feet, 
could walk as straight as a rush. 
Poverty is not ungracefuliiself. It’s 
tryin’ to be what isn’t natural, spoils 
people entirely !” 

“TI think I hear voices without. 
Listen !” cried the youth. 

“Tt’s only the river,—it’s risin’ 
every minute.” 

‘No, that was a shout. 
distinctly. 
now !” 

“Tt isa travelling-carriage. I see 
the lamps !” cried one of the men, as 
he stood at the door and looked Jand- 
ward. “They may as well keep the 
road—there’s no crossing the Magia 
to-night !” 

By this time the postilions’ whips 
commenced that chorus of cracking 
by which they are accustomed to an- 
nounce all arrivals of importance. 

“Tell them to go back, Beppo,” 
said the chief of the raftsmen to one 
of his party. “If we might try to cross 
with the mail-bags in a boat, there’s 
not one of us would attempt the pas- 
sage on the raft.” 

To judge from the increased noise 
and uproar, the travellers’ impatience 
had now reached its highest point ; 
but to this a slight lull succeeded, 
probably occasioned by the parley 
with the boatman. 

“They'll give us five Napoleons for 
the job,” said Beppo, entering, and 
addressing his chief. 


I heard it 
Aye, the boatmen hear it 
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“Per Dio, that won't support our 
families if we leave them fatherless,” 
muttered the other. “ Whoand what 
are they that can’t wait till morn- 
ing ad 

“Who knows ?” said Beppo, witha 

muine shrug of the native indif- 

erence. ‘“ Princes, be-like !” 

“Princes or beggars, we all have 
lives to save!” mumbled out an old 
man, as he re-seated himself by the 
fire. Meanwhile the courier had en- 
tered the hut, and was in earnest ne- 
gociation with the chief, who, how- 
ever, showed no disposition to run 
the hazard of the attempt. 

“ Are you all cowards alike?” said 
the courier, in all the insolence of his 

rivileged order ; “or is it a young fel- 
ow of your stamp that shrinks from 
the risk of a wet jacket.” 

This speech was addressed to the 
youth, whom he had mistaken for one 
of the raftsmen. 

“Keep your coarse speeches for 
those who will bear them, my good 
fellow,” said the other, boldly, “ or 
mayhap the first wet jacket here will 
be one with gold lace on the collar.” 

“ He’s not one of us ; he’s a travel- 
ler,” quickly interposed the chief, 
who saw that an angry scene was 
brewing. “ He’s only waiting to cross 
the river,” muttered he in a whisper, 
“when some one comes rich enough 
to hire the raft.” 

“Sacre bleu! Then he sha’nt come 
with us! that I'll promise him,” said 
the courier, whose offended dignity 
roused all his ire. “‘ Now, once for all, 
my men, will you earn a dozen Na- 
poleons or not? Here they are for 
you, if youland us safely at the other 
side ; and never were you so well paid 
in your lives for an hour’s labor.” 

he sight of the gold, as it glistened 
temptingly in his outstretched hand, 
appealed to their hearts far more elo- 
quently than all his words, and they 
gathered in a group together to hold 
counsel. 

“And you—are you also a dis- 
tinguished stranger?” said the courier, 
glltutine Billy, who sat warming his 
hands by the embers of the fire. 

“Look you, my man,” cried the 

outh ; “all the gold in your master’s 
eathern bag there can give you no 
claim to insult those who have offered 
hoe no offence. Itis enough that you 
ow we do not belong to the raft ; 
so suffer us to escape your notice.” 
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“ Sacristi !” exclaimed the courier, 
in a tone of insolent mockery; “TI 
have travelled the road long enough 
to learn, that one does not need an in- 
troduction before addressing a vaga- 
bond.” 

“Vagabond !” cried the youth, fu- 
riously, and he sprung at the other 
with the bound ofa tiger. The courier 
quickly parried the blow aimed at 
him, and, closely grappled, they both 
now reeled out of the hut, in terrible 
conflict. With that terror of the knife 
that figures in all Italian quarrels, 
the boatmen did not dare to interfere, 
but looked on, as, wrestling with all 
their might, the combatants struggled, 
each endeavouring to push the other 
towards the stream. Billy, too, re- 
strained by force, could not come to 
the rescue, and could only by words, 
screamed out in all the wildness of 
his agony, encourage his companion. 
‘** Drop on your knee—catch him by the 
legs—throw him back—back into the 
stream. That’s it—that’s it! Good 
luck to ye,” shouted he, madly, as he 
fought like a lion with those about 
him. Slipping in theslimy soil, they 
had both now come to their knees; 
and after a struggle of some minutes 
duration, rolled, clasped in each other’s 
fierce embrace, down the slope, into 
the river. A plash, and a cry half 
smothered, were heard, and all was 
over. 

While some threw themselves on 
the frantic creature, whose agony now 
overtopped his reason, and who fought 
to get free with the furious rage of 
despair, others seizing lanterns and 
torches hurried along the bank of the 
torrent to try and rescue the com- 
batants. A sudden winding of the 
river at the place gave little hope to 
the search, and it was all but certain 
that the current must already have 
swept them down far beyond any 
chance of succour. Assisted by the 
servants of the traveller, who speedily 
were apprized of the disaster, the 
search was continued for hours, and 
morning at length began to break 
over the dreary scene without one ray 
of hope. By the grey cold dawn, the 
yellow flood could be seen for a con- 
siderable distance, and the banks, too, 
over which a gauzy mist was hanging ; 
but not a living thing was there! 
The wild torrent swept along his 
murky course with a deep monotonous 
roar, Trunks of trees and leafy 
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branches rose and sunk in the wavy 
flood, but nothing suggested the 

vaguest hope that either had escaped. 
The traveller’s carriage returned to 
Spezzia, and Billy, now bereft of 
reason, was conveyed to the same 
ony fast tied with cords, to restrain 
iim from a violence that threatened 
his own life and that of any near him. 

In the evening of that day a pea- 
sant’s car arrived at Spezzia, convey- 
ing the almost lifeless courier, who 
had been found on the river’s bank, 
near the mouth of the Magra. How 
he had reached the spot, or what had 
become of his antagonist, he knew not. 
Indeed, the fever which soon set in 
placed him beyond the limit of all 
questioning, and his incoherent cries 
and ravings only betrayed the terrible 
agonies his mind must have passed 
through. 

If this tragic incident, heightened 
by the actual presence of two of the 
actors—one all but dead, the other 
dying—engaged the entire interest 
and sympathy of the little town, the 
authorities were actively employed in 
investigating the event, and ascertain- 
ing, so faras they could, to which side 
the chief blame inclined. 

The raftsmen had ali been arrested, 
and were examined carefully, one hy 
one ; and now it only remai ined to ob- 
tain from the traveller himself what- 
ever information he could contribute 
to throw light on the affair. 

His passport, showing that he was 
an English peer, obtained for hira all 
the deference and respect foreign offi- 
cials are accustomed to render to that 
title, and the Prefect announced that 
if it suited his convenience, he would 
wait on his lordship at his hotel to re- 
ceive his deposition. 

“T have nothing to depose—no in- 
formation to give’—was the dry and 
not over-courteous response ; but as 
the visit, it was intimated, was indis- 
pensable, he named his hour to admit 
fim. 

The bland and polite tone of the 
Prefect was met by a manner of cold 
but well-bred ease, which seemed to 
imply that the traveller only regarded 
the incident in the light of an unplea- 
sant interruption to his j journey, but 
in which he took no other interest. 
Even the hints thrown out that he 

ht to consider himself aggrieved 
and his dignity insuited, produced no 
effect upon him, 
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“Tt was my intention to have halt- 
ed a few days at Massa, and I could 
have obtained another courier in the 
interval,” was the cool commentary he 
bestowed on the incident. 

“But your lordship would surely 
desire investigation. A man is miss- 
ing; a great crime may have been 
committed” 

“Excuse my interrupting ; but as 
I am not, nor can be supposed to be, 
the criminal—nor do I feel myself the 
victim—while I have not a claim to 
the character of witness, you would 
only harass me with interrogatories 
I could not answer, and excite me to 
take interest, or at least bestow atten- 
tion on what cannot concern me.” 

“Yet there are circumstances in 
this case which give it the character 
of a preconcerted plan,” said the Pre- 
fect, thoughtfully. 

“ Perhaps so,” said the other, in a 
tone of uiter indifference. 

“Certainly, the companion of the 
man who is missing, and of whom no 
clue can be discovered, is reported to 
have uttered your name repeatedly in 
his ravings.” 

““My name—how so ?” 
stranger, hurriedly. 

“Yes, my lord, the name of your 
passport—Lord Glencore. Two of 
those I have placed to watch beside 
his bed have repeated the same story, 
and told how he has never ceased to 
mutter the word to himself in his 
wanderings.” 

“Is this a mere fancy?” said the 
stranger, over whose sickly features 2 
flush now maniled. ‘Can I see him?” 

“Ofcourse. He is in the hospital, 
and too ill to be removed ; but if you 
will visit him there I will accompany 
you.” 

It was only when a call was made 
upon Lord Glencore for some bodily 
exertion, that his extreme debility 
became apparent. Seated at ease in 
a chair, his manner seemed merely 
that of natural coldness and apathy ; 
he spoke as one who would not suf- 
fer his nature to be ruffled by any 
avoidable annoyance ; but now, as he 
arose from his seat, and endeavoured 
to walk, one side betray ed unmistak- 
able signs of palsy, aud his general 
frame exhibited the last stage of 
weakness. 

“You see, sir, that the exertion 
costs its price,” said he, with a sad, 
sickly smile, “TIT am the wreck of 


cried the 
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what once was 2 man noted for his 
strength.” 

The other muttered some words of 
comfort and compassion, and they de- 
scended the stairs together. 

“IT do not know this man,” said 
Lord Glencore, as he gazed on the 
flushed and fevered face of the sick 
man, whose ill-trimmed and shaggy 
beard gave additional wildness to his 
look. ‘I have never to my know- 
ledge seen him before.” 

The accents of the speaker ap- 
peared to have suddenly struck some 
cord in the sufferer’s intelligence, for 
he struggled for an instant, and then 
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raising himself on his elbow, stared 
fixedly athim. ‘‘ Notknow me?” cried 
he, in English ; “’tis because sorrow 
and sickness has changed me then.” 

“Who are you? Tell me your 
name ?” said Glencore, eagerly. 

“T’'m Billy Traynor, my Lord, the 
one you remember, the doctor -—-.” 

“And my boy,” screamed Glen- 
core, wildly. 

The sick man threw up both his 
arms in the air, and fell backward 
with a cry of despair; while Glen- 
core, tottering for an instant, sank 
with a low groan, and fell. senseless 
on the ground. 


WIIAT SHALL WE DO WITH THE POISON TRADE? 


Ir would be vain to deny the univer- 
sal philanthropy of the British public. 
There are few things, small or great, 
to which it docs not apply its care ; 
few regions of the earth that are not 
full of its labours. A Royal Humane 
Society watches over the safety of 
little boys sliding on the ice of the 
Serpentine. A benevolentassociation 
labours for the propagation of true 
religion on the banks of the pestife- 
rous Niger. If Brother Jonathan 
does what he likes with his own in 
the prairies of the Far West; or 
King Bomba maintains law and 
order on the shores of the Mediter- 
ranean ; compassionate charivaris, in 
honor of the victims, are forthwith 
performed in the streets and halls of 
London and Manchester. The Bri- 
tish Friend of Humanity keeps his 
large stock of sympathy ever ready 
for the service alike of the Needy 
Knife-grinder or of the Grand Turk ; 
but, and the fact cannot be wondered 
at, he will not part with his commo- 
dity save upon a condition. 


** Drops of compassion tremble on his 
lids, 
Ready to fall, as soon as you have told 
Pitiful story.” 


But without the story of pity and 
sentiment, not a tear or a sixpence 
will honest John part with. Nay, 


he will stagger on, in his own proper 
person, under fardels heavy enough 
to break the back of any ordinary 
beast, and yet will not utter the 
word of power that can loose them 
from him, until his grievances be- 
come the aim of a pelting storm of 
enthusiasm and wniversal philan- 
thropy. Were it necessary, we 
might adduce instances innumerable 
of this peculiarity in the national 
character; but our object, at pre- 
sent, being to direct attention to one 
example of the patient endurance of 
a growing evil, the roots of which, 
not very obvious to the public sight, 
are yet quite within reach of the pru- 
ning knife, we shall proceed with our 
work without further preface. 
Readers of newspapers, during the 
year that has just gone by, could 
scarcely fail to have been struck, if 
not alarmed, by many remarkable 
revelations made in the course of 
those very curious trials for poison- 
ing that attracted so much of the 
public notice. To some of these, of 
considerable importance to the public 
safety, we directed attention in the 
cross-examination of the “Doctor in 
the Witness Box,” we instituted at 
the beginning of the period,* and 
there is another phase of the subject 
which we are desirous of examining 
in the light that has since been 
thrown upon it. There can, per- 


* Dublin University Magazine for February, 18:6. 
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haps, be little doubt of Palmer's 
guilt remaining in the mind of a 
candid examiner of the history of his 
career ; but we imagine there can be 
none at all that his conviction was 
based upon a chain of circumstantial 
evidence ; and was arrived at almost 
if not altogether irrespective of the 
medical testimony. That, however, 
so far as it went, was of ominous im- 
port, tending as it did to show that 
very great and previously unexpected 
facilities commonly assist the poi- 
soner, not merely in the tration 
of his crime but in ie ecbaeeene 
concealment. It was Palmer’s acci- 
dental recklessness in procuring poi- 
son that brought him tothe scaffold : 
and it was only when the boldness of 
hardened guilt at length played him 
false, that suspicion was directed to 
the fate of his earlier victims. These 
lay in their graves quietly enough, 
under certificate of due arrival there 
in the course of nature; while he, 
who was in all human probability 
their murderer, went gaily about 
from race-course to race-course, and 
would have continued, perhaps for 
many a day, to travel in the same 
orbit, but for the chance and not 


over-clear recollection of a druggist’s 


boy. Yet, there was not then, nor 
is there now, except in the single in- 
stance of arsenic, the slightest legal 
check upon the freedom of retail 
traffic in the numerous agents of 
death which lie ready to the hand of 
the poisoner in the shop of every 
druggist in England. When an epi- 
demie poison-mania raged in the 
seventeenth century, Sparaand Tofa- 
nia distributed their wares with 
mysterious secrecy, and it was by 
the hands of her paramour, Godin de 
Sainte Croix, that Madame de Brin- 
villiers was privily supplied with 
the means of perpetrating her mar- 
vellous crimes. Now, two centuries 
later, in philanthropic, civilized, 
practical gland, when there is 
much reason to believe that the 
mania of poisoning has again become 
epidemic, murderer or suicide may 
invest his pence in the purchase of 
the deadliest agents of destruction in 
every third or fourth street in all 
the considerable towns of the king- 
dom. He may obtain many of those 
agents without question or remark, 
and often through the hands of raw 
youths totally ignorant of the na- 
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ture, properties, and, it may be, even 
of the external qualities of the dan- 
— articles they are dealing in. 
n short, the trade in poisons is per- 
fectly free and unshackled, and under 
the circumstances it cannot be con- 
sidered extraordinary, that the re- 
ports of the Registrar-General should 
show an average of about four hun- 
dred deaths by poison occurring in 
England every year. Many persons, 
we doubt not, will also concur in the 
truth of the observation appended by 
Dr. Farr to his record of the fact, in 
his Seventeenth Annual Report, that 
“the sale of poisons requires to be 
placed under rigid restriction, for the 
safety of the community.” It is 
highly probable, however, that the 
figures of the Register convey a very 
imperfect notion of the actual num- 
ber of lives destroyed yearly by cri- 
minal, unskilful, or negligent deal- 
ings with deadly drugs. There is 
unfortunately but too much reason 
to fear that the tale of wilful poison- 
ings would be very largely i*creased, 
if our system of criminal police were 
more perfect; while it mus* be ob- 
vious that, un‘ler such arrangements 
for poison-traffic as we have adverted 
to, the risk of accidental death in- 
curred by Englishmen in their every 
day employment of the wares of the 
druggist, cannot be estimated by sta- 
tistical calculation. In England and 
Scotland alone, we believe, among 
the civilized nations of the world, the 
state takes no security that those 
who carry on the trade of the drug- 
gist, or who practise the art of the 
apothecary, shall not be altogether 
ignorant of their peculiar and dan- 
erous business, or altogether un- 
fitted by training and social posi- 
tion to resist the temptations to care- 
lessness, fraud, or still graver crime, 
to which they are especially exposed. 
In those divisions of the British em- 
pire, any one who chooses and who 
can command the few pounds neces- 
sary to fit uP a shop and buy a 
few blue bottles, may, without fur- 
ther restriction, proceed to sell poi- 
sons to all who may please to buy, 
and to compound medical prescri 
tions forall who may desire him to do 
so. It is not necessary to the uninter- 
rupted exercise of those functions, 
that he shall know the difference in 
appearance between arsenic and 
whiting, or that he shall possess the 
L 
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most elementary acquaintance with 
the learned tongue in which our 
physicians and surgeons are accus- 
tomed to conceal their curative de- 
signs from the vulgareye. It is but 
a few weeks since a young woman of 
twenty, the drunken wife of a 
drunken chemist and druggist, was 
brought before a London Police 
Court upon a charge of having at- 
tempted to commit suicide by drink- 
ing laudanum, to which she had ac- 
cess during her attendance in her 
husband’s shop, the business of 
which, in all its branches, she was 
in the habit of transacting. Nay, 
the single statute which in England 
clogs the freedom of this trade, was 
expressly framed to aid and encou- 
rage the exercise of it by the igno- 
rant. By the 14 & 15 Vic., c. 13, the 
rights of all such persons to trade 
freely in poisons are secured by a 
provision, doubtless intended for 
their special easement, that arsenic 
shall not be sold except it be ren- 
dered easily distinguishable from all 
other white substances, by being 
mixed with a due proportion of soot 
or indigo. 

In England, indeed, the word 
“apothecary” has lost its original 
meaning, and no longer signifies “a 
man whose employment is to keep 
inedicines for sale.” There is, it is 
true, an Apothecaries’ Company still 
existing among the municipal guilds 
of London, and they, ‘* together with 
the College of Surgeons, examine 
candidates whose object it is to prac- 
tise as surgeons and general prac- 
titioners; but they do not, as their 
name would seem to imply, exercise 
any jurisdiction over the tradesmen 
who, in common parlance, are known 
to us all as ‘apothecaries.’” The 
Times, whose words we quote, may 
well add, “this is a strange state of 
things, and at variance with the cus- 
toms of other civilized nations.” It 
is so strange, that we make no doubt 
its existence is unsuspected by most 
Englishmen, as it will scarcely be 
credited by many on this side of the 
Channel, where a very different state 
of things, less at variance with the 
customs of civilized men, has been 
sanctioned by law for nearly a cen- 
tury. We believe it is by reason of 
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this ignorance of how matters actu- 
ally stand, that their strange state 
is allowed to endure; and with a 
view to the enlightenment of those 
on both sides of the Irish Sea, whose 
bounden duty it is to attempt the 
correction of this great defect in the 
law, we shall endeavour shortly to 
explain its nature, and (if we may 
venture to hint at the idea of any 
good thing coming out of Ireland), 
to show by what means the evil re- 
sulting from it has been mitigated in 
this kingdom. 

The recklessness of human life in 
relation to this pregnant source of 
danger is but of modern growth in 
England. In the olden time safe- 
guards, such as the state of society 
warranted, were interposed between 
the poison-dealer and the public. 
These were chiefly of a local charac- 
ter, the power and responsibility of 
applying them being vested in muni- 
cipal guilds, as was the fashion of the 
day, but they were in their nature 
effective, and so far the customs of 
England were not then at variance 
with those of civilized nations. 
Chaucer could say of the Doetor of 
Physic in his day : 


* Ful redy hadde he his apothecaries 
To send him drugges, and his lettuaries,” 


And at avery early period the gro- 
cers and poticaries formed one of the 
ancient companies of the city of Lon- 
don. To the warden of this mys- 
tery, Henry the Eighth,* who was a 
great medical lawgiver, committed 
the duty of attending upon the cen- 
sors of the College of Physicians, 
whenever, upon their visits to the 
houses of persons using the mystery 
or craft of apothecary within the city 
of London, to search, view, and see 
their wares, drugs, and stuffs, they 
should adjudge the same to be brent, 
or otherwise destroyed, as being de- 
fective, corrupted, and not meet nor 
convenient to be ministered in any 
medicines for the health of man’s 
body. Upon these occasions the pre- 
sence of the warden seems to have 
been required as a protection to his 
craft ; but full authority and power 
for the inspection of drugs, and for 
their destruction, if defective, was 


Hen, VITI., ¢, 40. 
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iven to thie officers of the Col- 
ege of Physicians; and whoever op- 
posed them in the execution of that 
duty, was subjected toa fine of one 
hundred shillings. By an act of the 
subsequent reign,* and in its general 
tenour highly characteristic of the 
reigning sovereign, the physicians 
were empowered to act in the ab- 
sence of the warden of the grocers, 
and to execute their search and view, 
and the due punishment of the poti- 
caries for any their evil and faulty 
stuff; the penalty for resistance of 
their authority being at the same 
time raised to £10. James the First 
divorced the poticaries from the gro- 
cers, and incorporated the formerinto 
a company having jurisdiction in 
London and within seven miles there- 
of, by the style and title (doubtless, 
of that learned monarch’s own in- 
vention) of the art and mystery of 
Pharmacopolites of that city. The 
King had some years earlier encou- 
raged the craft, after his fashion, by 
assenting to an actt forbidding Po- 
pish recusants at any time to practise 
the trade or art of an apothecary. To 
the new corporation very extensive 
and important powers were granted. 
The master and wardens were 
charged with the oversight, scrutiny, 
examination, government, and cor- 
rection of all, as well free as others, 
practising the faculty of an apothe- 
cary, or any branch of it, within 
London, its liberties, or suburbs. The 
faculty of an apothecary was ex- 
plained in the charter to be the keep- 
ing of an apothecary’s shop, the 
making, compounding, administer- 
ing, selling, sending out, advertising, 
or offering for sale any medicines, 
distilled waters, compounded che- 
mical oils, decoctions, syrups, con- 
serves, eclegmas, electuaries, medical 
condiments, pills, powders, lozenges, 
oils, unguents, or plasters ; and none 
of these things was any one allowed to 
do or deal in who was not free of the 
mystery. Freedom was obtainable 
only by service of apprenticeship for 
seven years, and by the candidate 
subsequently presenting himself be- 
fore the master and wardens to be 
examined and approved, (in presence 
of the President of the College of 
Physicians or his deputy, if willing 


* 1 Mar., s, 2, ¢. 9. 
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to attend,) as to his knowledge and 
choice of simples,"and as to the pre- 
paration, dispensing, application, 
mixture, and composition of medi- 
cines. Unauthorised practice in the 
craft was forbidden under a penalty 
of £5a month. By this charter the 
officers of the company were specially 
impowered to enter apothecaries’ 
shops, to examine the medicines and 
whbichnbists they might find there, 
and to destroy such as they should 
find false, illegal, adulterated, or 
otherwise unfit, before the doors of 
the offenders, and to punish them by 
fines. 

Coincidently with his incorpora- 
tion of the new company of Phar- 
macopolites, King James confirmed 
to the College of Physicians their 
power of searching for and destroy- 
ing bad medicines, wherever they 
might be found within the precinct 
of London. He also authorised the 
officers of the College to summon 
before them all persons, whether 
apothecaries or not, engaged in the 
manufacture or sale of waters, oils, 
or medicines of any kind, to examine 
such persons upon oath concerning 
the receipts atid composition of their 
wares, and to impose a penalty of 
twenty shillings for default of ap- 
pearance to their summons. These 
powers were further confirmed by 
Charles IT., whose charter increased 
the penalty for resistance to the Col- 
lege authority, and granted the ad- 
ditional power of punishing any apo- 
thecary, who should deliver or com- 
pound any medicines not agreeable 
with the prescript or direction deli- 
vered to him, by a fine not exceeding 
£3. Half a century later, a tempo- 
rary act{ was passed in which the 
statutes of Henry the Eighth and 
Mary were recited and declared to 
be insufficient, and it was enacted 
that the censors of the College of 
Physicians, with or without the as- 
sistance of the wardens of the Apo- 
thecaries’ Company, might search for 
and detect any defective, corrupt, or 
decayed medicines, except drugs in 
the houses or warehouses of mer- 
chants, importers, or druggists not 
making or keeping medicines for 
sale, This act was allowed to expire 
at the end of three years. 


t 10 Geo, I., c. 20. 
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The care for the health and safety 
of the citizens eviuced in this con- 
tinued legislation by so many sove- 
reigns and parliaments, is remarkable 
when contrasted with the present 
state of the law of England in this 
branch, at variance as it has been 
pronounced to be with the customs 
of other civilized nations. It was, 
nevertheless, insufficient in so far as 
it almost exclusively applied to the 
metropolis. And it was rendered null 
and void by a decision of the House 
of Lords, Sevoned in the beginning 
of the eighteenth century, by which 
three solemn judgments of the Court 
of Queen’s Bench were reversed, and 
& new construction placed upon 
what was previously, no doubt, the 
law of the land; as it was, to a 
considerable extent, the dictate of 
common sense and prudence. The 
issue, it is true, was provoked by the 
zeal, exceeding discretion, of the 
College of Physicians, in prosecuting 
Rose, an apothecary, for visiting and 
sending medicines to one Seale, a 
butcher, in the parish of St. Martin’s- 
in-the-Fields, he (Rose) not having 
any license from the college, anc 
acting withont the direction of any 
physician. The Court unanimously 
agreed that this was practising as a 
physician, which they declared to 
consist in judging of the disease and 
its nature, in judging of the fittest 
and properest remedy for the disease, 
and in directing or ordering the ap- 

lication of the remedy. The proper 

usiness of an apothecary they de- 
clared to be, to make and compound 
or prepare the prescriptions of the 
physician pursuant to his directions. 
Judgment was accordingly given. for 
the College, but the triumph was very 
short-lived and very disastrous to 
the public. The arguments used in 
the House of Lords suggest the 
course of thought which led to the 
ultimate decision ; and it is worthy of 
consideration at the present time, for 
the warning it affords of the danger 
of attempts to apply public safe- 
guards to the selfish uses of private 
monopoly. The physicians had no 
idea, in their prosecution of the apo- 
thecary, beyond that of putting a 
stop to poaching upon their peculiar 
manor. One of their allegations 
against him was, that he neither took 
nor demanded any fee for his advice. 


But while they thus plainly exhibited 
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the unenlightened selfishness of their 
own motive, they were unwise enough 
to enter upon a war of aggression 
upon the reasonable, and, on public 
grounds, defensible monopoly of the 
apothecaries. They were willing, 
they alleged, to prescribe for the 
sick poor; and as the at were de- 
terred from consulting them for fear 
of the charge of the physic, the Col- 
lege, by a joint stock, erected several 
dispensaries in town, where, after 
the physicians had given their advice 
gratis, the patients might have the 
physic prescribed for a third, and 
generally less, of what the apothe- 
caries used to exact for it; by which 
expedient many hundred persons of 
mean condition received their cures 
at a very small expense, and without 
one farthing profit arising to the 
physicians, This outburst of gene- 
rosity and humanity naturally drove 
the apothecaries to bay, and the tone 
of the arguments of their counsel in 
Rose’s appeal, shows that the perti- 
nacity and bitterness with which 
they contended against the law, were 
excited by what was unquestionably 
a very unfair aggression, coming from 
the physicians, at least, upon their 
meaus of livelihood. They would be 
ruined, they said, if an act, made so 
long ago as in the reign of Heury 
the Eighth, were to be strained so 
as that it should be deemed unlaw- 
ful for them to sell a few lozenges or 
a small electuary to any person ask- 
ing a remedy for acold, or in other 
ordinary or common cases where the 
medicines had a known and certain 
effect, when no fee was taken or de- 
manded for the same. And in their 
ruin many mischievous consequences 
to others would be involved ; for, in 
the first place, it would be laying a 
heavy tax on the nobility and gen- 
try, who, in the slightest cases, and 
even for their common servants, 
could not have any kind of common 
medicine without consulting and giv- 
ing a fee to a member of the college. 
Here, no doubt, the very pith of 
the matter was touched with the 
point of the needle, and the Lords 
ruled accordingly, reversing the judg- 
ment of the Court of Queen’s Bench, 
and so far practically repealing the 
several statutes confirming the char- 
ter of the College of Physicians. The 
indirect effect of the decision was 


also to nullify other legal provisions 
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which were of more public import- 
ance than the monopoly of the Col- 
lege, and with which it was doubtless 
never intended by apothecaries or 
Lords to interfere. Rose and his 
colleagues, who at first only pre- 
tended to cure a cold with medicine 
of known and certain effect, soon 
became more ambitious. To use the 
words of Lucas* (himself an apothe- 
cary), “Such became the insatiable 
avarice of most of the apothecaries, 
that they could not long content 
themselves with the ample profit 
that arose upon the sale of their pro- 
er commodities and manufactures ; 
ut, envious of their elder brethren 
of the faculty of physic, they now 
endeavoured to imitate them, as the 
frogs in the fable did the oxen (and, 
indeed, with much the same success), 
and sought after new methods of in- 
creasing their sordid gains. This 
they effected by treacherously and 
surreptitiously invading the pro- 
vinces of physicians and chirurgeons, 
and alluring the populace under the 
specious pretence of giving advice in 
physic and chirurgery gratis, which 
fatal delusion readily insnared the 
ignorant vulgar, who could not be 
censible of their gross ignorance and 
manifest incapacity for such an un- 
dertaking, nor apprehend that these 
very bountiful gentry took care to 
tax their medicines with their in- 
valuable advice.” “I have known,” 
he continues, “‘a gentleman’s bill, 
who sickened on Monday and died 
the Wednesday following, amount 
to above five pounds, though his 
careful apothecary had but a 
street’s breadth to cross between 
his shop and the patient’s lodg- 
ing. It is more than probable 
that, if the wnhappy sufferer took to 
the value of his bill in medicines, it 
was the cause of his death, and 
would, though he had the most ath- 
letic constitution ; but to acquit his 
apothecary of this murder, every one 
of the profession must confess, that 
no man could well require or con- 
sume medicines to that value in the 
time. Then, what physician could 
expect so much for his attendance in 
the ordinary manner for so long?” 
The employment of the apothecary 
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beyond the precincts of his shop was, 
of course, inconsistent with his giv- 
ing due attention to his peculiar 
business, which could only be trans- 
acted there. ‘I never (says Lucas) 
saw a patient that was not desirous 
the apothecary should himself pre- 
~— whatsoever medicines should 
prescribed for him ; and if he is 
employed in guacking, and his time 
devoted to that alone, how is it pos- 
sible he can see his customers justly 
served?” This was unquestionably 
the view of the matter taken in the 
public mind, and as it came to pre- 
vail, the monopoly of the apotheca- 
ries began to totter, and finally fell, 
like that of the pen which 
they had themselves overthrown. 
In England the apothecary, to a 
large extent, superseded the phy- 
sician in ordinary medical practice ; 
but there grew up, at an equal rate 
of progress, beside him, a formidable 
rival in his own peculiar trade. The 
opening of chemists’ and druggists’ 
shops in London, by persons unli- 
censed by theApothecaries’ Company, 
was at first altogether illegal, and, 
until very recently, has been rather 
tolerated than legalized. It was, 
however, a necessity growing out of 
the public want occasioned by the 
abandonment, by the apothecaries, 
of their proper business of makin 
up and compounding medicines, an 
it was, of course, impossible for these 
to maintain their legal privileges 
after they had ceased to perform the 
conditions under which they received 
them. Even though the English 
public encouraged the apothecary to 
leave his shop and assume the func- 
tions of a medical practitioner, they 
did not choose to do without some 
substitute for him in his own depart- 
ment, and the want being once felt, 
it was soon supplied in the ordinary 
course of trade. But the branch of 
trade thus created grew up in 
its illegality totally free from all 
peculiar legal restrictions. The 
chemist and druggist was under 
no more control than the green- 
grocer. He was free to open shop, 
and to compound medical prescrip- 
tions, and to sell poisons to all who 
chose to deal with him, without being 


* In his curious tract Pharmacomastix ; or the Office, Use, and Abuse of Apothecaries ex- 
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himself necessarily possessed of the 
slightest knowledge of drugs, medi- 
cines, or poisons, and in that condi- 
tion of licentious freedom he is still 
suffered to remain. We have already 
referred to a very recent case, in 
which it appeared that the business 
of dispensing medicines and traftick- 
ing by retail in poisons was carried 
on, within the last few months, in 
London by a drunken young woman, 
acting as the deputy of her drunken 
husband. When that poor wretch 
quaffed her draught of laudanum from 
the bottle out of which she was wont 
to help the customers, very possibly 
the man was out on his rounds 
practising physic for the chemist is 
treading on the heels of the apothe- 
cary, as he galled the kibes of the 
physician. Looking casually over a 
file of newspapers, two or three 
months’ old, we toss this moment lit 
upon two cases occurring within a 
fortnight of each other, in which 
coroners’ juries found that death was 
oceasioned by poison dispensed in 
ignorance by chemists’ servants, and 
in which the jurors expressed their 
“disapprobation of allowing young 

rsons in the employ of druggists to 
ispense medicine until they are pro- 
oe qualified by experience to do 
so.”* The chemists, however, are 
ten-pound householders in the bo- 
roughs, and their name is legion. 
Who is the man bold enough to lay 
hands upon them? They were, in 
fact, formally secured in their im- 
munities of dealing in poisons and 
ractising upon the lives of the lieges, 
by compounding and dispensing drugs 
and medicines, scientifically or ig- 
norantly, by their own hands or by 
those of drunken women or illiterate 
boys, by their express exception from 
the operation of the Apothecaries’ 
Act of 1815.t This statute, by a 
curious infelicity of construction, 
marred every useful design of its pro- 
moters, and confirmed every evil 
which they may be supposed to have 
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desired, in the public interest, to 
abate. Under its anomalous provi- 
sions, the proper business of the apo- 
thecary was freed from every restric- 
tion, and given up to the new class of 
chemists and druggists unencumbered 
by any of those securities, for the 
knowledge and competency of those 
who might practice it, with which the 
public safety had been guarded by the 
wisdom of former legislators. The 
etymological and legal signification 
of the word apothecary was changed. 
The municipal guild of the London 
Apothecaries’ Company was erected 
into a petty College of Physicians, 
while it was suffered to hold the posi- 
tion of a trading firm under circum- 
stances that countenanced grave sus- 
vicions of a commercial monopoly.t 

he proper apothecaries of town and 
country—those whose business it was 
to keep shops and to compound medi- 
cines—were canadian from the 
control of the Company,while its new 
alumni, the petty physicians of the 
kingdom, were subjected to rigorous 
control, and bound in obligations 
which their occupations absolutely 
prevented them from discharging. 
The shops of these apothecaries of the 
new nomenclature were to be subject 
to search and inspection, and they 
were themselves rendered liable to 
heavy penalties if they compounded 
wrongly, or refused to compound, the 
prescriptions of physicians ; but they 
were encouraged by their education, 
and the privileges granted to them, to 
desert their shops and to assume a 
position which made it impossible for 
them to discharge their indoor duties. 
Under this statute, and the judge- 
made law that it eyoked, it became 
lawful for any man in the community 
to prescribe medicines, and for any 
man in the community to compound 
medicines ; but, at the same time, it 
became highly illegal for any one 
man to do both for one and the same 
customer unless he was licensed 
by the newly-empowered Companr. 


* Later still, the Zimes of the 8th of January contains the report of a coroner's inquest 
held at Brompton, upon the body of a respectable tradesman who died immediately upon 
swallowing a dose of castor oil with which prussic acid was mixed through the ignorance of a 


chemist’s shop-boy. 
Newgate. 
+ 55 Geo. 3, c. 194, 


A verdict of manslaughter was found, and the lad was committed to 


t The Apothecaries’ Company had, we believe, until very lately, a monopoly of the supply 
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The most eminent physician or sur- 
geon in England might be fined £20 
if he were to make up and administer 
an opiate pill to a patient sinking in 
cholera ; while a boy of twelve years’ 
old, barely acquainted with the Eng- 
lish alphabet, might, with perfect 
impunity and legality, compound and 
sell to murderer or suicide a draught 
of prussic acid or strychnine, potent 
enough to poison Mithridates, In short, 
a more absurd jumble of spurious 
free-trade and protection run-mad 
was, perhaps, never put upon the 
statute-book than this unhappy act. 
It was, nevertheless, by no means 
inoperative: the effects of its work- 
ing, during forty years, have been 
to fix the name of apothecary and the 
habits of tradesmen upon the mass of 
the medical practitioners of England ; 
and to establish that thorough free- 
trade in poison which has been of 
late so fertile in crimes and accidents, 
and which distinguishes English cus- 
toms from those of all other civilized 
nations. This result is now generally 
recognized, although, perhaps, but 
few have traced its causes to their 
source, and thus qualified themselves 
to discuss the question every day pro- 
posed—** What is to be done with the 
poison trade?” We know an answer 
to that question in the shape of a his- 
tory — philosophy teaching by ex- 
ample—and with the charitable de- 
sign of doing good to our English 
neighbours, and preventing the doing 
of mischief here at home, we shall en- 
deavour very briefly to narrate it. 

At the time when the bellum plus- 
quam civile, commencing in the war 
of the apothecary Rose with the Col- 
lege of Physicians, and ending in the 
now existing state of chronic anarchy, 
raged in the sister kingdom, matters 
stood in this department pretty much 
in the same state in Ireland. The 
immediate control of the drug trade, 
and the correction of those who exer- 
cised it in Dublin, were vested in the 
local Company or corporation of bar- 
bers and chirurgeons, apothecaries 
and peruke-makers, or guild of St. 
Mary Magdalene. A superior autho- 
rity was also existent in the King and 
Queen’s College of Physicians, by vir- 
tue of a charter of William and Mary, 
which, however, appears to have been 
little relied upon, as several at- 
tempts were made by the College to 
procure its confirmation by statute. 
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In the meanwhile, if we may credit 
Lucas, a fatal degeneracy made such 
progress in the craft of the apothe- 
cary, that, as he aflirms, “it may, of 
all trades, be reckoned the vilest and 
most despicable ; and instead of being 
useful, it is become, apparently, des- 
tructive to society. A footman or 
porter may now-adays [1741, and if 
we were speaking of England we 
should not, in 1856, need to change 
the tense] pass for an apothecary; 
we see shops daily served and at- 
tended by such, or ignorant women. 
I have known ean apothecary’s shop 
served by a journeyman of a certain 
mean mechanic trade, who knew not 
a letter in the alphabet. Nay, a 
wretch who conversed more with 
brutes than men; the stable-tender 
or groom of a certain eminent apothe- 
cary has been exalted from rubbing 
of horses’ heels to attending his mas- 
ter’s table, and thence to wiping of 
compters and pounding mortars ; and 
being translated from his master’s to 
a shop of his own, acquired so much 
craft as to pass for an apothecary, 
lived in repute among his neighbours 
for many years, and died not long 
since in very considerable cireum- 
Among the disorders to 
which this degeneracy gave rise, was 
“the unprecedented evil custom of 
keeping several destructive poisons 
and poisonous drugs, not at all used 
in medicine, promiscuous in their 
shops, with sundry other drugs of 
great and near resemblance in out- 
ward aspect.” A practice that gave 
rise to “many melancholy instances 
of fatal miscarriages ;” and which, 
perhaps, justified the use of the 
words, “ pharmacus and pharmacur, 
synonymous for apothecary, villain, 
or poisoner, remedy, or poison.” 

Thus, a century ago in ireland, the 
drug and poison trade was in very 
much the same state in which it now 
is in England, where it needs (te 
use the words of the Times, writing in 
October last) to be “‘raised to the 
level of other honourable callings, 
which imply a little extra proticieney 
and sense of responsibility on the 
part of their practitioners.” Many 
attempts were made by the physicians 
to obtain legislative remedies for these 
abuses ; but then, as now, all restric- 
tions were naturally opposed by the 
free-traders in poison, who fought for 
their craft with so much energy, that 
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the dignity of the Parliament House 
in full session, could not protect Lucas 
from their violent rage and merciless 
insults, not only in the offices adjoin- 
ing, but even at the Bar of the House 
of Peers. There is nothing new. 
Here is the precedent for those insur- 
rections of chemists and druggists, 
which have constantly foiled the many 
attempts made in Parliament during 
the last twenty years to elevate the 
condition of that class of tradesmen, 
and to protect the public from the 
dangers incident to their present con- 
dition. But, in the former as in the 
latter time, the design of correcting 
the abuses in the drug and poison 
trade was commonly mixed up with a 
= for “ restraining unskilful, il- 
iterate persons from practising 

ae ;? and the great advantage of 

ing able to raise a cry of monopo- 
lisis against the promoters of re- 
medial measures was thus given tothe 
opponents of reform. Those mea- 
sures were therefore condemned in 
bulk, notwithstanding the very dif- 
ferent footing upon which their two 
main provisions stood. 

So long as medicine shall continue 
to be an uncertain science, reason and 
justice, no less than the instinctive 
common sense of mankind, will forbid 
the restriction of the practice of the 
medical art by direct penalties. Itis 
not in the power of Samed laws to 

revent men labouring under hope- 
ess or imaginary ailments from seek- 
ing relief or comfort from any one 
who may promise to afford either. 
Tyranny could not assume a more 
odious shape than in attempting to 
stand between the miserable creature 
dying of cancer, or suffering worse 
than death in hypochondria, and his 
hope of life or sanity at the hands of 
hydropathist, homceopathist, or mes- 
merist. The utmost the State is able 
or ought to do, is to favour the ad- 
vancement of medical science and 
practice by encouraging learning 
among its professors, and by con- 
ferring suitable social rank and pro- 
fessional privileges upon such of * 
as establish their claims thereto by 
proofs of sufficient general and medi- 
cal education, and by the test of 
examination touching their acquaint- 
ance with the recognised elements of 
medical knowledge. The State should 
recognise none other as medical 
practitioners; none other should be 
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employed in the public service ; and 
whatever protection or immunity the 
law affords to physicians and sur- 
geons, should be afforded to none 
other. But until physicians and 
surgeons shall be able to determine 
with certainty the exact nature of 
every disease presented to their ob- 
servation, and until they shall further- 
more be able, without fail, to cure 
every disorder to which flesh is heir, 
or to pronounce, without doubt, that 
it cannot be cured ; so long no judi- 
cious member of the craft will pre- 
tend to restrain quackery by force of 
law. It cannot be done. 

The question of what we are to do 
with the poison trade, however, ad- 
mits of a totally different solution. 
The art of the apothecary or retail 
druggist is subject to definite rules, 
and is as certain in its practice and 
results as any other mechanical art. 
But it requires, for its safe exercise, 
the possession by its professor of very 
considerable scientific knowledge, of 
nice manual skill, and of thorough 
honesty. It is possible for the State 
to obtain from every candidate apo- 
thecary securities of a satisfactory 
nature that he is so qualified, and no 
one can be counedell by demanding 
them. In justice to the sick and to 
medical practitioners, whatever the 
law can io to provide that medicines 
shall be honestly and skilfully made 
up, should be done—for the rule 
caveat emptor is here of no force. In 
justice to all the lieges, carefulness, 
integrity and intelligence should be 
secured for the conduct of the traffic 
in poison—for it can scarcely be con- 
sidered a hardship to deprive mur- 
derer or suicide of a market ouvert 
wherein to buy his weapons. In jus- 
tice to the trader from whom we 
should require such considerable 

ualifications, and upon whom we 
should impose such weighty responsi- 


bilities, we should requite him by 
legal protection in the exercise of his 
business and in the enjoyment of its 
reasonable emoluments—for the la- 
bourer is worthy of his hire, and in 
this world of buying and selling, we 


must pay for what we would have, 
even though it be honesty. The illus- 
trious College of Physicians of Augs- 
burgh, in its confession of the faith 
in p acy, as it ought to be, pub- 
lished in the celebrated Augustan 
Dispensatory, laid down the rule that, 
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‘the apothecary should be untainted 
in his morals, and of a perfectly sound 
understanding, endowed with a just 
reverence for the Supreme Being and 
the true principles of the Christian 
religion ; pious and faithful, just and 
equitable ; humane, benign, affable, 
placable, merciful and ready; mild 
and bountiful to the poor and indi- 
gent; ever preferring public to private 
gains ; vigilant and regardful of the 
dangers and necessities of the sick ; 
in acts of mercy and charity diligent 
and unwearied ; not covetous, pe- 
nurious, or mercenary, for in buying 
of drugs he is to prefer the testimony 
of a clear conscience, the good of his 
neighbour, and his own credit and 
reputation, to ill-gotten riches or 
lucre. He should be sober and regu- 
lar in all his conduct ; no gamester, 
sot, or drunkard; nor prone to li- 
bidinous concupiscence or venery.” 
In lieu of this perfection of faith and 
morals, it seems but a small thing to 
ask for some security for skili and 
honesty from the craftsman in whose 
hands are placed the issues of life and 
death ; whose ignorance, dishonesty, 
or simple negligence is fraught with 
murder. Yet any such security would 
arpa have been obstinately with- 
1eld by the poison-dealers in Ireland, 
as it has been in England to this 
hour, but for the vehement energy of 
one man, whose still enduring hold 
upon the memory of all worthy Irish- 
men may probably plead our pardon 
for making a short digression, with a 
view to recall his name to the recol- 
lection of English readers. 

Charles Lucas was perhaps one of 
the most remarkable of the many con- 
siderable men whose genius evoked 
that strange apparition of national 
independence and greatness which ap- 
peared in Ireland in the 18th cen- 
tury. For several years of the first 
half of the period he practised as an 
apothecary in Charles-street, in the 
city of Dublin, and about the year 
1740, he became a representative of 
his guild in the common council, 
where he soon found means to dis- 
tinguish himself as a municipal re- 
former, and especially as an enemy of 
the aldermen who had illegally usur- 
ped the government of the city. His 
numerous—and many of them very 
instructive—publications, show him to 
have been possessed of considerable 
ability and very extensive information, 
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and to have been inspired by an ardent 
love of liberty and a most devoted 
attachment to the British constitu- 
tion. The working qualities, how- 
ever, that raised him to the position 
to which he finally attained, were a 
ready, bitter pen; a bold tongue; great 
tenacity of purpose, and a pugnacity 
of disposition Reebly symbolised by 
the device with which he distin- 
guished his publications—a cock 
springing to battle with the motto, 
Unguibus et rostro pro patria pugiis. 
We have already shown our readers 
some slight specimens of the mode in 
which he could lacerate his unworthy 
fellow-craftsmen, and once tackled to 
that work, he held on with beak and 
claws until, after the expiration of a 
quarter of a century, he succeeded in 
reducing the poison-dealers to subjec- 
tion to the public good and to their 
own true interest. So early as 1735, 
Lucas joined heartily with the College 
of Physicians in what he callsa weak 
attempt to obtain a measure for the 
prevention of frauds and abuses in 
pharmacy, and the passing of a tem- 
porary act in that year was mainly 
achieved by his exertions “‘in writing 
and printing, and attending the Par- 
liament at great expense and much 
trouble.” He was as bitterly assailed 
then as the present Deputy-Secretary 
for War was some ten or twelve years 
since, when he made a like — to 
raise the English druggists to a level 
with the responsibilities of the posi- 
tion they have assumed. ‘‘ About 
sixty apothecaries and druggists op- 
posed the bill, jointly asserting many 
gross absurdities an talechoows, and 
making many most frivolous equivo- 
cations, in their case offered to the 
House of Peers.” To Lucas himself 
they gave their “implacable hatred 
io enmity,” “ wounding his charac- 
ter and reputation in the most false, 
malicious, and uncharitable manner ;” 
for which unchristian treatment, how- 
ever, he found consolation in the 
noble and generous encouragement of 
the excellent set of customers which 
dealt with him. This seems to have 
been his first public encounter ; 
blooded by it, he assailed the alder- 
men in a series of letters expoundin, 

the Constitution in its general an 

municipal relations with considerable 
learning, laying open the rights of 
the citizens under their charters, and 
exposing the frauds and corruptions 
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of the civic and Parliamentary repre- 
sentation. This course brought its 
natural consequences, great popularit; y 
among the citizens whose champion 
he was, and the bitter enmity of all 
who profited by the existing system. 
Repeatedly returned by his guild as 
their representative in the common 
council, he was as repeatedly rejected 
by the aldermen, after they found 
that he was not fit for their perni- 
cious purposes. Each insult, of 
course, served but to inflame his fury, 
and at Jength, upon a vacancy oc- 
curring in the representation of the 
city in Parliament, by the death of 
Alderman Sir William Somerville in 
1749, he went forward as a candidate. 
It was in vain that his rival . soli- 
citing the popular interest, Mr. James 
Digges La Touche, a former colle: gue 
in the common council, attempted to 
dissuade him from this purpose by 
many friendly arguments. Charley,” 
said the old friend and new customer, 
(Mr. La Touche had opened the ne- 
gociation by ordering a prescription 
to be compounded,) “your being 
chosen will be your ruin; your for- 
tune will not bear the expensive 
dress, diet, and equipage fit and ne- 
essary for a member of Parliament.” 
“Ttold him,” replied Lucas, “ if 
these were all he had to object, that 
I could soon remove them. For as I 
should not think myself a better man 
merely by being in Parliament, I 
should not alter my dress one hair. 
As to diet, I did not think it in the 
power of Parliament to take me 
from the simple course of food I 
foun] necessary for my health ; and 
as for equipage, I judged it so much 
of a piece with the other objections, 
that it required no logic or rhetoric 
to give it a further answer.” The 
apothecary carried the election, but a 
petition was presented against him, 
and “as the wisdom of the Parlia- 
ment saw further than the poor 
citizens, and as their integrity was 
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proportioned to their wisdom, they 
rejected him, a memorable minority 
of 53 voting in his favour.” A despe- 
rate paper war thereupon ensued, in 
the course of which Edmund Burke 
took up his pen in opposition to the 
demagogue, and, as it proceeded, Dr. 
Paul Hiffernan, a well-known hack 
writer of the day, was hired 
by the aldermen to abuse him 
in the 7ichler, a periodical devoted 
to that special purpose. Lucas, 
it may be readily imagined, was not 
slack in reply ; but the battle went 
against him ; he was censured by the 
House of Commons; his pamphlets, 
yroscribed by the grand jury asscanda- 
an and seditious libels, were burned 
by the common hangman, and he was 
himself obliged to fly to England to 
escape the consequences of a prosecu- 
tion. During his exile he obtained a 
degree as Doctor of Medicine, and 
wactised physic for some years in 
Bath, until, upon the dissolution of 
Parliament at the death of George IT., 
he was again chosen representative of 
the city of Dublin, after a poll of 
thirteen days. A few days afterwards, 
upon a mandamus from the Court of 
King’s Bench, he was restored to his 
liberties and franchises, and took his 
seat in the House of Commons, where 
he continued to sit until his death in 
1771, when the memory of the 
“scandalous and seditious libeller” 
was honoured by a public funeral, 
attended by both Houses of Parlia- 
ment, by the Lord Mayor and Cor- 
poration in state, and by the mem- 
bers and students of the University.* 
Lucas took an active part in the 

great struggle for commercial and pe- 
litical freedom, which was not con- 
summated until ten years after his 
death ; but his first feat in the House 
of Comthons was to carry an act (1 
Geo. ITI. c. 14) for preventing frauds 
and duaen't in the vending, preparing, 
and administering drugs and medi- 
cines. This statute, which is still the 


* To the honour of Lucas’s memory be it said, the trade of patriot was not, in his hands, 


lucrative, 


Shortly after his death, the Lord Mayor, aldermen, and common council of Dublin, 


in respect to his memory, his great merit, and behaviour in Parliament, granted a pension of 


£50 a year to his widow and three youngest children, 


to con mene from the day on which 


he died, Sometime before the Parliament: ary execution of tle old corporation this pittanc e 
was withdrawn; but it was subsequently re stored by the refmel town council to his sure 


viving daughter, then advanced in years. 


Perhaps the + 


riter cf this note may be pardoned 


for expressing satisfaction for having taken an humble part in tLe performance of that act of 


respect and duty. 
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magna chartaof the poison trade, was 
modelled upon a scheme put forward 
by Lucas in the Pharmacomastiz, 
in the year 1741. It is simple and 
effective in its provisions ; first, em- 
powering the College of Physicians to 
frame and publish a code or pharmaco- 
peia containing a catalogue of such 
drugs or simple medicines as they 
shall judge necessary for the prescrip- 
tions or uses of physicians and sur- 
geons, together with forms and rules 
for preparing and compounding the 
same, directing not only the form and 
manner, but the various vessels and 
utensils, and the materials of which 
they shall be composed, as also the 
measures, weights, and scales to be 
used in the dispensing and sale of 
drugs; and, secondly, binding all 
drug-sellers and medicine-compound- 
ers to obey those rules in every par- 
ticular, under a penalty of £10 for 
every breach of them. An exception 
was made in favour of merchant-ad- 
venturers, importing simple drugs or 
medicines for sale, but not preparing, 
compounding, or retailing them. A 
penalty of £5, for each offence, was 
imposed upon drug-dealers for keep- 
ing any preparation of arsenic in the 
same shop or place with other dru 

used as medicines for the health of 
man’s body. The execution of the act 
was committed in Dublin to the Col- 
lege of Physicians, the authorities of 
which were required to appoint four 
inspectors, to act with or without two 
assistants from the Apothecaries’ 
Company,* for the examination of all 
apothecaries’ and druggists’ shops, at 
least four times a year. The in- 
spectors were empowered to destroy 
corrupt or defective drugs, to seize all 
utensils defective or contrary to the 
directions of the pharmacopeia, and 
to make returns of their visitations, 
to the intent that marks may be set 
on persons offending, for the satisfac- 
tion and safety, as well of those who 
have occasion to consume, as of those 
who prescribe medicines. A fine of 
40s. was imposed upon apothecaries 
for the offence of substituting one 
drug for another, or for omitting any 
of the ingredients of a prescription 
without informing the buyer and pre- 
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scriber; and physicians were (and 
still are) bound under a like penalty 
to set down the quantities of in- 
gredients in their prescriptions in 
words at length, and not in chemical 
or numeral characters. The act ex- 
tended to the entire kingdom, and its 
execution beyond the precinct of 
Dublin was committed to the mayors 
or magistrates of cities and boroughs, 
who were empowered to summon to 
their assistance two or more doctors 
of physic, and to proceed, under the 
rovisions, in the same manner as the 
inspectors of the College of Physi- 
cians, to which body an appeal was 
reserved for parties considering them- 
selves aggrieved. The act was at first 
passed for three years only ; but it 
was several times renewed—once in 
conjunction with an act for prevent- 
ing the killing and destroying of wild 
turkeys—and was at length, in 1790, 
made perpetual. Lucas’s original 
draft of his act included provisions 
for insuring the proper education, 
examination, and licensing of apothe- 
caries, and for preventing the sale of 
certain dangerous medicines without 
the prescription of a known physi- 
cian ; and it extended the regulation 
respecting arsenical preparations to 
all poisonous drugs, forbidding also 
their sale without the license of a 
magistrate. The poisou-dealers were 
wrobably too many for him in 1761, 
ut he laid the foundation, and his 
design was carried out to a very great 
extent by the Apothecaries’ Act of 
1791 (31 Geo. III. ¢. 34), which, un- 
like the English Apothecaries’ Act of 
1815, is what its title declares it to 
be, a Statute for the more effectually 
preserving the health of His Majes- 
ty’s subjects, and regulating the pro- 
fession of an apothecary. This act 
provides for the formation of a com- 
pany or fraternity of judicious apo- 
thecaries well skilled in preparing and 
compounding of medicines, and em- 
powers them to examine and license 
apprentices and journeymenas to their 
qualification to learn or transact the 
business of an apothecary, forbidding 
the employment of any person not 
so qualified as shopman to any apothe- 
cary throughout the kingdom of Ire- 


* In the year 1745 the apothecaries were divorced from the barbers, chirurgeons, and 
peruke-makers, and removed fram the protection of St. Mary Magdalene; being incorporated 
by George II, as the Fraternity of Apothecaries or Guild of St, Luke. 
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land. It also provides for the further 
examination of persons who have 
served an apprenticeship of seven 
years, as to their qualifications and 
knowledge of the business, and for- 
bids any one to open shop or ware- 
room for the retail of medicines, or 
to practise the act and mystery of an 
apothecary who has not been so ex- 
amined, and his fitness certified un- 
der the seal of the Company. A 
penalty of £20 for each offence is 
imposed upon offenders against these 
provisions. The exclusion of poison- 
ous articles from compounding rooms 
or shops is extended to oils or colours 
for painters’ use, and apothecaries 
and druggists are forbidden, under a 
penalty of £20, to sell less than one 
pound weight of arsenic without, at 
the time of sale, and before deliver- 
ing, entering in a book to be kept for 
that purpose, the quantity sold and 
the time when it was sold, to which 
entry the purchaser shall sign his 
name, condition, and place of abode ; 
and unless the apothecary shall know 
these particulars to be correctly 
stated, or their correctness shall be 
certified by some person known to 
him, he shall not deliver the poison. 
It is further provided that the book 
so kept shall be received as evidence 
of the sale and delivery of arsenic to 
the person so signing. The act does 
not clash with the general provisions 
of the statute of 1761, and it con- 
firms the supremacy of the College 
of Physicians by granting an appeal 
to that body to all candidates, appren- 
tices, journeymen, or apothecaries 
who may be rejected by the exa- 
miners of the Company, and by 
strictly forbidding the Company to 
make any bye law or ordinance con- 
cerning the composition of medicines 
without the approbation of the Col- 
lege. 

This piece of legislation is, doubt- 
less, deformed and injured by its 
other provisions, which constitute 
the Company a trading firm for the 
sale of drugs. It thus forms an ano- 
malous union between the partners in 
a private shop, and a public corpora- 
tion endowed with large powers and 
entrusted with the administration of 
the law in a peculiar branch, for 
dealing with which the ordimary tri- 
bunals are unfitted, and which, 
nevertheless, is of great national im- 
portance. This arrangement caused 
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the substitution of an oligarchy of 
shareholders representing their own 
money, for the old guild or common- 
wealth of fellow craftsmen, exercising 
their authority through a body of 
officers freely elected from and by 
themselves. The change was no im- 
provement, yet the intrinsic merits of 
the two acts (of 1761 and 1791) have 
been found sufficient to uphold the 
Irish drug code against this and 
other disturbing causes, for nearly a 
hundred years. The result has been 
the settlement in Ireland of a sufli- 
cient number of skilful and respecta- 
ble apothecaries, at whose shops in 
every town all the appliances of the 
healing art may be procured of excel- 
lent quality, and in whose hands the 
danger of the poison trade is reduced 
well nigh toa minimum. The crime 
of poisoning is in this country rela- 
tively, we might, perhaps, say abso- 
lutely rare: poisoning by misadven- 
ture in the compounding of medi- 
cines is seldom heard of, and when it 
is, the case commonly turns out to be 
an exceptional breach of the law, 
which proves its soundness and gene- 
ral efficacy. In truth, the statute 
law in this branch needs little, if any 
amendment—whatever failure has 
occurred being clearly traceable to 
faults of administration. There has 
been some laxity on the part of the 
College of Physicians, and not a 
little frog-like ambition among the 
Apothecaries’ Company, and a great 
deal of remissness in the executive 
government ; and yet, as we have 
said, the scheme devised by Lucas 
has worked well. Let us hope that it 
may not be rashly tampered with, by 
ignorant or hasty legislation, or over- 
borne by an introduction of the per- 
nicious customs of England. Lucas 
testifies for his time that “ the 
unparalleled, naked villany of the 
English druggists, which ours, as far 
as they can, imitate, is the principal 
cause of the many abominable sophis- 
tications of medicines. I am well 
informed,” he continues, “ that these 
avaricious falsifiers, who are well 
versed in robbing their king and 
country, were so audacious and so 
impudent as to declare, in a body, 
before the British Parliament, in 
answer to the preamble of a bill 
passed in the reign of King George 
the First of glorious memory, ‘that 
they did not vend any unsound or 
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adulterate drugs or medicines, to the 
rejudice of his majesty’s good sub- 
jects of Great Britain; but that all 
such they sent to Ireland ” Those 
gentlemen probably try to do a little 
business in the same line at the pre- 
sent day ; and it is well that the in- 
telligence and skill of our apothe- 
cariesmay be trusted to for protection 
— such dangers. A public peril 
of much more formidable character 
lies in the disposition that has been 
shown by British medical reformers 
to force upon this country the licen- 
tious trade in drugs, which is the 
necessary complement of the system 
of practice fixed among themselves 
by the mischievous Apothecary’s Act 
of 1815. We trust we have already 
made it sufficiently clear, that it is 
not our opinion that penal measures 
for the restriction of medical prac- 
tice are justifiable, or indeed possible. 
We would not impose any penalty 
upon the Irish aaa or upon 
the more ignorant English chemist, 
or upon any one else for exercising 
his medical skill, quantum valeat, 
upon any one who might be bold 
enough to permit him. But we 
would insist that every one under- 
taking to deal in drugs and poisons 
should prove competency, as our 
Irish apothecaries are obliged to 
proveit; andfurther, that they should 
constantly provide competent at- 
tendance in their shops for the trans- 
action of their proper business, as we 
fear our apothecaries do not always 
provide it. The law of Ireland gives 
the apothecary a monopoly in his 
business, in consideration of his pecu- 
liar ability to transact it, and in just 
regard to the one safety, which 
peculiarly needs to be protected 
against unskilfulness or dishonesty in 
the performance of the apothecary’s 
work. But if he so employs his time 
in out-door pursuits as to deprive 
the public of his services in his shop, 
he clearly breaks the condition of his 
privilege, unless he provides a sub- 
stitute equally competent with him- 
self. This is the only restriction we 
would be disposed to place upon the 
medical practice of the retailer of 
drugs, and it is one that is clearly 
within the purview of the Irish 
apothecary’s act. Butit is still more 
nece that it should be imposed 


in the case of the a oar apothecary 
of the new nomenc 


ature, who, pri- 
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vately dealing in drugs, is at the 
same time a legally qualified and 
duly recognised medical practitioner. 
The practice is scarcely known in 
Treland, and we hope it may never 
take root among us; for nothing can 
be more certain than that the public 
safety imperatively requires the sup- 
pression of all private dealings with 
ponevs. In every case there should 
ye arespectable witness of the poison 
dealings—and what medicine is not 
poisonous ?—of the medical practi- 
tioner with his patient. The precau- 
tion is necessary to the safety of all 
parties, in health and reputation ; as 
well against accident as crime; for 
the advancement of medical know- 
ledge, as for the interests of public 
justice ; and it isamply provided for 
in Irish medical practice, by the 
existing apothecary system of Ire- 
land. 

Our solution of the question, “ what 
is to be done with the poison trade?” 
has, we hope, been made intelligible, 
and we have now only to formu- 
lise it. 

In Ireland, we would leave the law 
in principle as it is; and execute it. 

n England, we would assimilate the 
principle of the law to that of Ireland. 

The King and Queen’s College of 
Physicians has ample authority, un- 
der the 1st Geo. III., c. 14, to make 
regulations for the manner of keep- 
ing and selling drugs, binding as well 
upon retail druggists as upon apothe- 
caries, They have lately exemplified 
their authority by a most judicious 
order, that all articles requiring pe- 
culiar care shall be kept in snails 
bottles, and in that ordinance the 
principle of every necessary regula- 
tion of the same nature is included. 
It is competent for the College, by 
their control over the Pharmacopeeia, 
to introduce all needful changes into 
the form and sensible qualities of 
poisonous medicines, and to prevent 
their being sold by any one except 
under prescribed conditions. The 
Apothecaries’ Company, again, are in- 
vested with full power to prevent 
any one from opening or serving in 
a shop, and practising the art or mys- 
tery of an apothecary, unless his 
competency be proved to them. All 
these powers ought to be actively 
and constantly exercised, and it is 
the bounden duty of the executive 
government to give their cordial as- 
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sistance in that work. The law 
ought to be enforced ; and if funds are 
needed for that purpose, by either 
College or Company, they should be 
supplied from the public purse. 

at was expended in the prosecu- 
tion of Palmer would defray the ex- 
gry of supervising the poison trade 
or a year, and its outlay in that 
manner would render crimes, such as 
that for which Palmer was executed, 
very rare. The magistrates of pro- 
vincial towns should be made ac- 
= by the law officers of the 
Crown with their duties under 
Lucas’ act, and they should be re- 
quired to perform them. The College 
and the Company should not be left 
to expend their own funds in carry- 
ing on prosecutions for the public 
good ; but cases within their peculiar 
province made out by them should 

taken up by the public prosecu- 
tors; while the corporations should 
be strictly required to do their part 
in watching and investigating breaches 
of the law. 

That they have not hitherto per- 
formed their respective duties as 
they ought to have done, is, we re- 

t to say, but too notorious ; and a 

ief statement of the causes of their 
shortcomings may be useful, both by 
impressing upon them the soundness 
of the policy we have sketched out 
for their guidance, and by aidin 
them in carrying it out. The College 
of Physicians has been, we believe, 
impeded in the execution of the im- 

rtant duties devolved upon it by 

ucas’s acts, by the want of funds to 
carry out their supervision of the 
retail drug trade; and especially to 
support them in prosecutions with 
which they were threatened for per- 
forming the most useful part of their 
duty, by marking fraudulent and dan- 
gerous poison dealers. A worthy 
member of the body bequeathed to 
it ample means for defraying these 
and all other expenses attendant 
upon the performance of its public 
duties ; but the munificence of Sir 
Patrick Dun was nullified by an act 
of parliament, which was a legitimi- 
zation of robbery. The College is, 
therefore, rather to be praised for its 
activity under difficulties, than to be 
blamed for apathy in regard to the 
performances of its duties. For the 


Apothecaries’ Company a somewhat 
similar excuse may be offered, The 





onus of prosecuting offenders against 
the drug and poison laws lies with 
them ; but their funds derivable from 
the licensing of drug and poison 
dealers are not sufficient to defray 
the charge of examining candidates, 
In this particular the he certainly 
requires amendment. The a of 
demanding substantial fees for their 
certificates and licenses should be 
granted to the Company; and the 
costs of prosecutions for offences 
against the drug code should be paid 
from the public purse. . But, we 
fear, the plea of poverty will not al- 
together absolve the Apothecaries’ 
Company from responsibility for 
laches. As their predecessors were 
corrupted by the pernicious customs 
of the English dealers in adulterate 
drugs, so were the Irish apothecaries, 
in the beginning of the present cen- 
tury, led astray by the error loci into 
which their English congeners were 
drawn. Under the act of 1815, as 
we have shown, the English apothe- 
caries were forced into the position of 
petty physicians or general practi- 
tioners, as they love to call them- 
selves, and the profession of the 
y ser ogil fell into the hands of the 
chemists and druggists. There is not 
much in a name, yet for the shadow 
of a name the authorities of our 
Irish Apothecaries’ Company bartered 
the substantial profits of a useful and 
honourable calling, and to some ex- 
tent abandoned the responsible and 
dignified a in which the law 
had placed them. They began to be 
ashamed of their monopoly of the 
drug trade ; to style themselves gene- 
ral practitioners ; and to devote them- 
selves to pursuits inconsistent with 
their proper duties. This defection 
fortunately did not produce the same 
evil effects here as in England, for 
the place of the apothecary was 
supplied here not by the ignorant 
druggist, but by a wiser race of edu- 
cated apothecaries, who eschewed the 
example of their legitimate chiefs, 
and made fortunes in the several 
“ medical halls,’ by which the old 
apothecary’s shop is now replaced 
throughout the country. But the 
absurdity of an Apothecaries’ Com- 
any proclaiming that its proper 
yusiness was not the supervision of 
the trade of compounding and selling 
drugs was so glaring, that it could not 
fail to produce its effect, and that 
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was injurious to the profession itself, 
and ina slighter degree to the pub- 
lic. It showed itself in a disposition 
evinced by the government and the 
courts of law to look upon the penal 
provisions of the Apothecaries’ Act 
rather as the props of an old-fashioned 
guild monopoly, than as a bulwark of 
the public safety. Prosecutions in- 
stituted against unqualified drug- 
dealers, by a corporation which repu- 
diated its responsibility for the per- 
formance of the conditions of the 
monopoly it claimed, came to be 
looked upon us a violation of the 
principle of free trade. The execu- 
tive government refused to assist in 
the vindication of the law ; the judges 
suffered the breach of it to be con- 
doned in their presence. Offenders 
were prosecuted for a series of illegal 
acts, and, submitting to a single 
penalty, bargained under the sanc- 
tion of the court for the future pro- 
tection of a license. But we are de- 
scribing a state of things which we 
trust has passed away. under the good 
sense of the present authorities of the 
Apothecaries’ Company. Their powers 
are not dead, although they have 
been suffered to sleep, and the time 
is favourable for calling them into 
the vigorous activity for which they 
are suited. 

The amendment of the law in 
England is a subject of greater diffi- 
culty, requiring as it would the re- 
duction of the chemists and druggists 
to subordination, which we admit 
would be a Herculean task. The 
course of events does, however, in 
some degree favour the enterprise. 
The poison trade has attracted public 
attention, and excited public alarm ; 
and the more respectable of the 
chemists and druggists have shown a 
disposition to submit to regulation. 
The Apothecaries’ Company, on the 
other hand, have become ashamed of 
the ridiculous position in which the 
act of 1815 placed them ; and, in a 
spirit of wise liberality, they have 
agreed to join with the medical and 
surgical corporations of the three 
kingdoms in an attempt to extricate 
themselves from it. That body is, in 
fact, composed not of apothecaries, 
but of surgeons licensed to practise 
physic, and the authorities of it have 
determined to unite with the Colleges 
of Physicians and Surgeons, in an 
attempt to transfer the allegiance of 
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their constituents to those bodies. 
It is proposed that in regard to them 
the name “ apothecary” shall be 
abolished—that it shall no longer be 
used in a sense altogether at variance 
with its etymological meaning. We 
wish the London Apothecaries’ Com- 
pany would go a little farther, and 
propose to transfer their name to the 
chemists and druggists who are the 
keepers of shops for the sale of drugs 
and compounding of medicines. We 
should then have etymological apothe- 
caries in England, and perhaps it 
might be possible to do something 
towards rendering them fit to bear 
the name. A short way to accom- 
plish this end would be, to amalga- 
mate the society of chemists and 
druggists, now existing under a 
separate charter, with the Apothe- 
caries’ Company, and then repealing 
the act of 1815, to give the latter the 
public powers of the Irish Apothe- 
caries’ Company—in fact restoring it 
to its original use. This would be a 
real basis and solid foundation for a 
system of medical legislation that 
would be practical and comprehen- 
sive. Without thus beginning at the 
beginning, no schemes of medical re- 
form will succeed. They may in- 
deed, as they have been commonly 
intended, serve or, more generally, 
confound and overthrow professional 
bodies or individuals, but they will 
confer no benefit upon the public. 
And why should the apothecary of 
England--the chemist and druggist 
—obstinately resist a system of re- 
gulation to which, on various pre- 
tences, so many other callings 
are subjected? The distiller, the 
maltster, the grocer, the tobacconist, 
the post-master, the solicitor are re- 
gulated and licenced—some of them 
grievously harrassed by direct super- 
vision-—for fiscal reasons only. Why 
should the apothecary refuse to show 
that he is qualified to be entrusted 
with a trade surrounded by the 
gravest responsibilities? Why, es- 
pecially, should he refuse to accept 
the privilege of a monopoly for his 
class ; for that he must necessarily 
obtain, by the fact of his competency 
being ascertained before he should be 
permitted to exercise his craft? If 
he reflects, his conclusion must be 
that so reasonable a discipline would 
of a certainty elevate the social posi- 
tion of the class subjected to it. If 
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he looks across the Irish sea, he will 
perceive an example in point in the 
ease of his Irish fellow-craftsman, 
who is, without doubt, many degrees 
higher in the social scale than ‘him- 
self. But why should any whim of 
druggist or apothecary be suffered to 
stand in the way of the public safety ? 
The only reason we have ever heard 
assigned is one to which we have al- 
ready alluded, viz., the fact that the 
chemists and druggists are a nu- 
merous body and have borough 
votes. That is, doubtless, a suffi- 
cient reason for any faith that is in 
the House of Commons, and it is of 
a kind that seldom gives way before 
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THE very next evening, as if by some 
vengeful freak of fortune, John Twil- 
ler was tempted out, a little before 
dusk, upon the sea, in a boat manned 
by two shaggy wild watermen ; and, to 
his astonishment and dismay—for it 
was the last thing he had expected— 
found himself shortly afterwards, 
surrounded as he was by Ella,and De- 
mophon, and Rollo, and Jessica, as 
well as his wife, all in high spirits,— 
in the midst of a shoal of mackarel ! 

Was there ever anything so un- 
lucky? The boatmen were certainly 
in the plot, for they immediately pro- 
duced lines and bait, and began, as a 
matter of course, to unreel. 

It was a trial in every way to 
Twiller. He had gone out, in hopes 
to exercise his dreamy fancy on the 
rock and swell of the waters, and 
gain an appetite, as it were, for the 
cena Deum he nightly partook of at 
the Oriel Window. Instead of this, 
an universal clamour arose. The 
oars were shipped—everybody was 
busy with the lines—a great entan- 
glement was freed with delighted 


eagerness ; and as the boatmen re- 
sumed their stroke, down went four 
leads, two at each side, with their 
tackle complete, in among the assem- 
bly of the mackarel, each line held 
by the tiny hand of one of his own 
children ! 
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any influence less potent than its own. 
There are many signs, just now, that 
people are beginning to entertain a 
common opinion that something must 
be done in this matter; and we ven- 
ture to warn all concerned, that in 
such cases it is better for those to 
whom the opinion points, to do 
something themselves. They may, 
thereby, have a better chance of es- 
caping rough usage. We offer the 
warning the more sincerely, inas- 
much as we have no desire to see a 
valuable Irish institution swept 
away by a storm of legislative fury, 
amid the debris of a monstrous Eng- 
lish abuse. 





Now for the firmness! Now for 
the steady adherence to fixed prin- 
ciples! Now for the great and G 
cisive lesson which should for tue 
first and last time indoctrinate the 
house of Twiller in the great ethics 
of sporting ! 

The father stood up in the middle 
of the boat, as abstractedly as the 
oarsmen’s stroke would allow of. He 

laced his hands in his pockets, the 
better to think—refused to be identi- 
fied with the whole thing,—and looked 
solemnly at nothing. A bite is soon 
felt—it is little Jessica’s line,—where- 
upon she screams and lets go. As the 
liberated line is flying past mamma, 
she catches at it, and nearly over- 
balances herself. This brings Twil- 
ler to the rescue, who, thus circum- 
stanced, is obliged to hold the line 
with one hand, and support his wife 
with the other. Jessica, now eager 
to maintain her claim to the first 
fish, snatches it out of her papa’s 
hand, and hauls in vigorously. It 
comes towards the surface. Through 
the green water silvery figures of 
eight are seen to wind themselves. 
The fish rises—splashes—is jerked 
over the side, ~<a the next moment 
Twiller, through motives of hu- 
manity, no doubt, is engaged in dis- 
engaging the hook from its jaw. 
“ Thank you, dear papa ; but for you 
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I should never have caught this 
lovely little mackarel. Oh, such 
colours! Dear, dear, papa—look !” 

Twiller felt that the question was 
decided. He heaved a sigh as he 
cast the fresh-baited hook unresist- 
ingly into the water for the little 
Jessica, and resolved that he would 
think it all out that night. 

He did no such thing. The fa- 
tigues of the two last days brought 
on towards evening a pleasant and 
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dreamy lassitude, to which he had 
long been astranger. He endeavoured 
to read a book to his wife, but ran 
alarmingly wide of its contents every 
now iar then, till a laugh, or a jog, 
set him in the right track once more. 
He gave it up, walked up and down 
without any particular idea in his 
head—yawned, and at last dishonour- 
ably surrendered his spirit to his 
body, and went to bed. 


CHAPTER XIII, 


A PAIR OF SEA-LOVERS, 


Ir was some little time before the 
spirit of Twiller recovered this dis- 
grace. An inveterate and humilia- 
ting habit of becoming drowsy to- 
wards the usual hour of repose was 
growing upon him, and he felt that 
something must be done, or it would 
end in his being degraded into regular 
hours. Coffee he experimented on ; 
yut all it did was to fill him with 
vague sensations of something being 
miserably wrong, and drag, as it 
were, at the plexus of nerves situate 
in front of the cavity of the thorax, 
vulgarly called the heartstrings. 
Green tea read a warning too fresh in 
his memory to admit of his venturing 
upon it. Once he thought of brandy 
and water, but if a few brilliant ex- 
amples could have reconciled him to 
the idea, a multitude of rather foggy 
ones deterred him. Besides which, 
he had an aversion to it—he could 
not drink it. In his extremity, the 
cat, deprived of its own, occurred to 
him. But she proved as perverse as 
ever, and, though for the first time 
solicited, huffishly refused to rub her 
fur against his shins, or even to sus- 
yend her lamps, as her habit had 
Seem, over the mouse’s hall-door. 

The thing became intolerable. For 
two successive nights had Twiller 
found himself degrading the chair of 
contemplation into a watchman’s 
bulk—in other words, falling asleep. 
His eyes refused to go forth upon the 
ocean, and constantly came ashore 
and turned in. Even his soul—that 
article of divine air—seemed to be- 
lie its celestial parentage, and sub- 
side ignominiously into the dressing- 
gown and slippers of earth. The 
wretched man in his despair had re- 
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course, one night, to snuff—an ex- 
periment he did not repeat, however, 
as it induced a sneeze, of such as- 
tounding violence at that silent hour, 
that there was an audible commotion 
and questioning in upper chambers 
the next instant ; and when he hur- 
ried into his wife’s room, she was 
sitting up in bed in a fainting state, 
thinking he had shot himself. 

The course he now adopted was 
desperate ; but it was the only one 
left. Winter was approaching, but 
the weight of it had not set in. Since 
his spirit refused to quit the body 
and its comfortable mansion, he re- 
solved that the body should go forth 
with it, and parade it out among the 
stars. The thing was to do it quietly, 
without exposing both to the gross 
and material danger of being consi- 
dered unable to take care of them- 
selves, and locked up accordingly. 

Out upon the icy rocks—in the 
icicle-fanged night winds—under the 
quivering ice-blink of the heavens ; 
beside the ice-tipped billows of the 
ocean, mumbling for éver in the 
muffled ears of earth the icy secrets 
of its polar solitudes—happy was 
John Twiller once more. Found 
was his time, and his season, and his 
element, and his atmosphere, and his 
life, and his world. He knew there 
was now nobody to laugh at him— 
scorn, and the retracted nostril were 
snoring in the pitiful prostration of 
sleep. His escape was his ecstasy— 
loud laughs and shouts unrestrained 
bespoke him free—free as the cold 
wild spirit of the world of wintry 
shadows about him. 

Once alone in the great Basilica of 
nature, Twiller knew—for he felt— 
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that he was a poet. It was little to 
him that the burning epics within 
him had not rent their way to the 
surface, and become volcanoes before 
men. Within his breast surged these 
‘hidden lavas—that was enough. Let 
them burst up if they would—what 
he felt was the fire—the incandes- 
cence of the elements of his nature— 
its flints, fluids, metals, minerals, 
and gems, estuating together, deep, 
deep, down. What was it to him 
though they should find a vent where 
eye could never penetrate, in the 
depths, perc thance, of oce: ans beyond 
soundings? No sign to mark the in- 
rush of the fire upon the watery 
floor, beyond, perhaps, the pale shoals 
of what had lived in those chasms, 
weltering now for the first time un- 
der the sun. They had lived, hidden 
—now that they were dead, revela- 
tion was neither triumph nor ex- 
posure. 

“Yes; poetry is the central mass 
and nucleus of the soul”—so cried he 
aloud ; “ Etna and Vesuvius could 
only disclose me to men at the surface, 
without adding one fiery throb to my 
bosom. 

“Wherefore roll these waves so 
srandly up tome? With what mes- 
sages are they charged, these loyal 
heralds, that they die exhausted at 
my feet, delivering them? May not 
one trusty ear hear ye, ye riders upon 
the white-maned coursers of ocean, 
rendering up the secrets of your em- 

vires? Tell me of the tempests that 
se raged themselves out, and the 
calms that have reconciled themselves 
to heaven, receiving its image, like 
the kiss of forgiveness, upon their 
foreheads, far away, out of reckon- 
ings, in unvisited latitudes, wide of 
the track of merchandise and the 
keel of war, where human witness 
there was none, as thou received’st 
thine errand, and backed the foaming 
breakers at the bidding of the hurri- 
cane, that was to bear them bounding 
to the shore! From what solemn 
congress do ye speed, ceaseless hosts, 
that dash yourselves to pieces before 
my face like so many martyrs in some 
holy and hopeless cause? Was your 
dwelling beneath the crystal battle- 
ment that walls out the world of 
warmth and life, from the world of 
terror, frost, and death? Camest 
thou into being under the shadow of 
those mighty mountains, that plant a 
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foot on either pole, aud bestride the 
equator? Over your birth what 
spirits hovered ? Perchance the 
grisly bear in its white sheet on the 
white snow-—perchance great, ob- 
scene, moth-like condors, gliding up 
like ghostly thoughts, without the 
flap of a wing. And here ye are, 
undivulging, empty foam ! dead, with 
your secret wrapped about you, as a 
standard-bearer makes his flag his 
winding-sheet! And here, in all 
time, hath been the death-scene and 
burying ground of your predeces- 
sors !—the common goal of your 
course and existence ! the end !—and 
what gained? Not an inch upon this 
uncouth lump of rock. Black, blind, 
shapeless as it is, it has resisted your 
threatenings and your supplications 
alike, your reasoning and questions, 
your fawning and your fury, your 
lash and roar since the formation of 
the world. Such is the world itself 
~-thus beaten against by hopes and 
yearnings, and aspirations, and all 
the raging bubbles of life—thus fixed, 
inexorable, passive,—receiving, like 
the Aztec altar, exhaustless victims 
upon its stone of sacrifice. 

“Ts this dawn? and hath night 
flitted away on its own feathers, like 
a bird scared from her next by my 
clamour? ah, the moon rises! That 
is the poet’s dawn. What is here, in 
her first gray beams? They are living 
beings,—two forms, on the outer- 
most rock, already half surrounded 
by the swelling tide. Alas! how 
cold a try sting-place! They look 
out to sea. He points across to the 
first compartment of the blazing lu- 
minary, chorded by the ocean verge, 
and looks down into the face of the 
other, transfigured as it is by the up- 
gazing oe of that ghostly fire. 
‘How near I am, and yet unheard ! 
Too oui is ringing in the ears of 
both, of the wild weltering around, 
and the wilder tumult within, to give 
room for watchfulness. I might cast a 
net over them ere they should dis- 
cover me, 

“Is it fair of me to overlook, even 
in the reverence of this speculative 
contemplation, the sacred seclusion of 
this ocean interview? Shame on 
thee, John Twiller! are not the 
desert places of the great world wide 
enough for thy wanderings, but thou 
must grudge two human beings this 
little world of their own, which only 
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to them seems paradise, because 
peopled with themselves alone !” 

And Twiller honourably passed on, 

But, once beyond earshot, he turn- 
ed round, gazing back upon the brine- 
besprinked lovers. There they were, 
black upon the moon’s glorious wa- 
tery pyramid of beams, like mourners 
at the steps of a silver throne. All 
was radiance round them, while they 
were but outline-shadow themselves. 
Anon, as hé moved slowly forward, 
and the axis of thought revolved, it 
was upon the deep the darkness lay, 
and a glimmer shot from each of the 
forms, making that a luminous paint- 
ing which had been an outline of 
shade, on a relief of glory. This was 
a moral, and his heart read it. 

A waveof the hand, and the figures 
were apart—he, sunk into the re- 
moter shadow, leaving her, like a 
heron, on her single rock. “Alas ! 
and must it be so? not even this poor 
comfort of communion longer per- 
mitted to ye ? wretched, shivering, 
desolate joys! without one single 
accompaniment of ease, yet denied to 
ye, except at thisicy hourof midnight, 
and fora moment! Forth of society 
—thrust from all shelter—refused the 
light of the day, and the warmth of 
the sun—outcasts of the world, and 
of life—yet here, poor fishers by the 
sea of sorrow ! ye think it much to 
be permitted one dripping, desolate 
stone to colonize with your affections, 
and be a world, and society, and joy, 
and life, and every thing else to each 
other ! 

“He hath departed ; and, behold ! 
she wringeth her hands. Oh, love ! 
love ! love ! thou should’st indeed be 
all-sufficing, that hast to stand in the 
stead of so much! Now the water 
hath closed about her, and she is 
upon an island, sole inhabitress with 
her sorrow. And the moon that had 
been struggling on her way, leaving a 
shred of glory on every cloud, hath 
gathered her beams unto herself, 
like the white robes of a retreating 
virgin, and passed into the chamber 
of the mist. Whereupon the waves 
that rolled luminous, roll darkly, and 
their roar takes a hollower roar, and 
the air eats colder, and night hath 
become more nocturnal. 

** Shall I rush back and save her? 
Cruel as she will deem it, humanity 
forces me to attempt it. But, see ! in 


the obscurity I can discern a moyve- 
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neal, and hear a plash. What are 
ripping garments to her ? what 
waa the clinging of the sea-weed 
about her head matter? A crown of 
peace ! a blessed wreath, more lovely 
and weleome than the spring-roses 
which had long gone eddying away 
into darkness and dust ! 

“Wading wearily, wretchedly to 
shore, she disappears ;—yet, ere she 
is gone, she turns once,—and then I 
heard for the first time over the 
surging of the sea, the bold outward 
stroke of oars, far off. 

“ He is gone. 

“ Her hand goes to her heart, and 
her head bends down. That was the 
moment of the master-pang. That 
endured, she may live till he comes 
back. She hath survived it—she 
walks away, and her form mixes 
with the other obscure things out of 
sight. 

“ Great God ! and is this what we 
yearn for, and strive for, and muse 
for, and struggle for, and live for, 
and die for? Is this Love? Is this 
the great and glorious franchise of 
life, without which crowns would be 
as poisoned fillets; and having which, 
chains are the embraces of friends? 
Is it hitherward the inexpressible 
yearnings and melancholy ecstasies of 
dreaming days and slumberless nights 

int? such sublime ascents to so 
one and bleak a sumait ! 

“To follow this woman now into life 
would be to bid adieu to all peace of 
mind. It would overcloud the bright- 
est lot to investigate the day-light 
reality of such a half-revealed episode 
of bereavement. Like the burthen 
of Damascus, it would prove, in the 
words of the Man of entations, 
an everlasting remembrance of “ sor- 
row on the sea.” 

“No; I leave her to go home with 
her story, and lock it up. Such, I feel 
by intuition, would be her wish. Such, 
I know, is mine. May no officious 
step intrude upon her in her misera- 
ble mission,—that she may return to 
a world void of everything but re- 
collections, without one disturbing 
question from those who could only 
terrify by curiosity, or agonize by 
condolence.” 

At this moment Twiller was nearly 
knocked down by the rough elbow of 
a pilot-coat against his shoulder. A 
gruff voice cried, “ What’s abroad, 
comrade?” as the intruder oinced 
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round, and halted opposite to Twil- 
ler, who had been. himself spun to 
the right-about by the collision. 

The spell was broken. It was no 
longer Homeric ocean, and Shakes- 
perian moonlight, and Byronic cliffs, 
and the sentiment and sublimity of 
John Twiller. He was forced to de- 
scend into the beggarly regions of 

to pick up an answer; and 
immediately became conscious that it 
was extremely cold, that the place he 
had reached was some distance from 
home, and that he was a silly fellow. 
Still, he had sense enough tosend the 
sea-watchman round upon a false 
scent of smuggled goods, by a road 
which would leave the coast clear for 
the bereaved heroine ; and then set 
about making his way home. 

As he neared it he slackened his 
steps. “ Poor fellow!” thought he, 
his mind reverting to the parting 
mariner, “thy manly arm now plies 
the bow oar, perhaps, on thy heaving 
path of duty. It will, doubtless, 
sweep thee to glory, but tugs hard at 
th estetslags, nevertheless. And 
for thee, sad and bereaved one ! 
How shall I manage to get into my 
house without alarming my wife and 
children? It is late now. I have 
half a mind to stop out of doors till 
dawn !” 

As Twiller thus oscillated between 
the aphelion of romance, and his 





more neighb« uring houselessness, he _ 


perceived a fi yure move between him 
and his own garden-wall, keeping 
within its shadow, and pass silently 
into the house. He was startled, and 
for a moment hesitated what to do. 
The next instant he followed it, and 
arrived at the back-door at the mo- 
ment some one was shooting the bolt 
at the inside. He knocked with his 
knuckles, and demanded admittance 
in a low voice. There was a silence ; 
and then a faint demand, “ Who’s 
there?” On his reply the bolt was 
drawn back, and Twiller entered, 
confronting Hetty with her cloak on. 

“ How’s this, Hetty ?” 

“ T don’t know, indeed, sir, please !” 

“No, of course you don’t, Hetty. 
Now give me the key of that door, 
and get tobed. I'll speak to you to- 
morrow.” 

He received it from the trembling 
cold hand of the domestic, and crept 
up stairs. 

On the landing a thought struck 
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him. Poor Twiller was the victim of 
thoughts. He now fancied that he 
had got into an alarming scrape. 

“Whatif my wife, or one of the ser- 
vants or of the neighbours discover 
that I have entered my house, at this 
hour, along with Hetty? I see plain} 
I cannot possibly makea piece of oak 
about her to-morrow, without be- 
traying my own secret. And then 
everybody will laugh at me, and 
some people will suspect me, per- 
haps, and—inshort, I must keep it all 
to myself, and be content to see my 
doors locked at night, and have an 
eye upon Hetty. Then, may not 
Hetty herself see through all this, 
and grow saucy ? 

“The worst of it is, my nights 
amongst the stars are at an end, with 
the first one. If I lock anybody in, 
I must include myself. And who 
knows but the poppy crown may 
cling to my unfortunate temples as 
close as ever! For this night, at all 
events, it is too late to think of bed ; 
I may as well sit out the rest of it at 
the window, and think of some mode 
of extrication from the ruin that is so 
near.” 

Having made up his mind, his 
body took little making up ; and ina 
minute or two, he was sitting in the 
Oriel-Window, ruminating gloomily, 
with his eyes resting upon the dark 
confused leaden mass of sea, over 
which motion seemed ever silently 
and swiftly to pass without stirring it, 
like the shooting stars of thought 
across the cloudlessness of a student’s 
brain. 

He was in dark and deep reflec- 
tion, when the door of the room 
gently opened ; and in the dusk of 
the dawn he could distinguish the 
outline of his daughter Ella’s figure, 
as she stole in with bare feet, and a 
skimpy shawl wrapped about her 
shoulders, over her night-dress. She 
hurried up to him and kissed him. 

“Why, child,—what have you got 
out of bed for, at this time of 
night ?” 

“To kiss you, dear papa.” 

“ To kiss me ?” 

She burst into tears. 

Twiller drew her over to him, and 
found that she was trembling all 
over. 

As he kissed her and held her to 
his heart, she wept, poor child, more 
wnrestrainedly ; and, holding her fa- 
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ther’s hands in her own nervous and 
trembling ones, by degrees unburth- 
ened her little heart. 

“Papa, papa, I am uneasy,—un- 
easy and miserable (her sobs inter- 
rupted her at almost every word.) I 
see something is the matter—some- 
thing that pains and distresses you, 
and toes you awake ; and you will 
not tell anybody, not even me, dear, 
dearest papa |” 

“ But, Ella, my love-—.” 

“Oh, papa, what we suffer ! «what 
Z suffer, that the rest may not! 
night after night, listening, listening, 
for your going to bed. And your 
pale, anxious, sleepless face in the 
morning !” 

She sobbed as if her heart would 
break. 

Twiller really was at a loss. He 
had nota word to say. 

“T am only a little girl, I know, 
and ought to go tosleep. But when 
I see mamma afraid to speak to you, 
and know you have so little money, 
and so many of us, not one of us able 
to help you, I cannot—oh, papa, I 
cannot be quiet in my bed. Tell me 
—tell your own poor little Ella, my 
beloved papa, what is the matter? I 
heard you go out and come in, to- 
night. Oh, papa, when you left the 
house, I thought all the world had 
left us too—and should have screamed 
with terror, but for the fear of 
frightening them all !” 

“But here I am again, my poor 
child ——.” 

* Do not, do not refuse to tell me, 
papa. Iam a little girl ; but I can 
understand anything you say to me, 
even a great thing, and my poor 
heart will be lighter whatever I 
hear.” 

“Well, dear child, you know I 
must think for you all, and in the 
daytime you are all about me ; so I 
am obliged to do so at night. There, 
that’s all,—so now be happy, and go 
to sleep.” 

“Oh, no, no, papa, that is not all! 
Do not send me away, for the love of 
God! I that amr your own poor mi- 
serable little Ella !” 

‘Well, true it is, sweet, beloved 
affectionate child,—your father has 
some griefs and sorrows ” 


Ella’s sobs had ceased —she held- 


her breath, and seemed to drink in 
each word, as she clung with her arms 
round her father’s n 
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“ He hastrials and troubles hisdear 
child knows little of—troubles he 
prays God she may never know !” 

“ Do not wish that, papa, or I shall 
have nothing left to live for! Oh, 
nothing, nothing in the world-—— 

“Trials, and troubles, and struggles, 
and strivings, wearing his heart, and 
racking his head, and overburthening 
his feeble and failing faculties”-—— 

He had himself broken down, and 
was sobbing like a child. 

“ Yes, feeling, affectionate, lovely, 
and pious daughter, thy father dare 
not deceive thee—he does bear a bur- 
then too greatfor him, and is bending 
and breaking under it. What were 
it to him, that it should rob Aim of 
rest and happiness, if it did not bring 
thee, sweet, thus to his side, in tribu- 
lation and dismay ?” 

“Never speak of that, my own be- 
loved papa. Asyour side, and listen- 
ing to your words, I have not a sor- 
row, ora fear.” 

“Oh, child, believe him who tells 
thee that he would not afflict himself, 
or thee, with imaginary disquietudes. 
He is as one whose life is forfeited ; 
his liberty is hot certain to him for 
an hour—not one of ye, poor chil- 
dren, are safe from want. Yes, Ella, 
Iam a bankrupt and a beggar, and 
may any day be a prisoner, with a 
starving family I must not see !” 

Ella held him tightly embraced, 
and listened. 

“T cannot make your unhappy 
mother more miserable, by confiding 
all this to her. She could not help 
me, any more than you can ; and it 
is less cruel to let her live on in ig- 
norance of what is inevitable--so I 
carry my own secret, and sit up with 
it at night, and take it out into the 
moonlight, Ella; for it is like that 
youngest little wayward sister of 
yours, and lies easier on my bosom 
while I am unresting.” 

It will be seen that he made out 
the affliction even more burthensome 
than it was. This is sure to be the 
case when a man once breaks down, 
and opens his heart in tears. 

“ And I will help you to carry it,” 
cried Ella, “from this night forward. 
Kt will be lighter for both.” 

“Far heavier for me, should’st 
thou, poor heart, be tormented with 
so unsupportable a burthen.” 

“Now, papa, no more about me. 
You have told me you cannot pay 
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your debts, and that you are afraid 
the people you owe money to will 
take you away to prison. Is this what 
distresses you, papa ?” 

“Tt is.” 

“ And nothing else ?” 

* But this is everything—all the 
other miseries of life follow in its 
train. Nothing else so sorely.” 

“Now, papa, I am happy and 
easy, and will go to bed, and fall 
asleep. But not till I say my prayers 
over again, and thank God. But first 
I must kiss you, and tell you to lie 
down and sleep happily, for your 
little daughter Ella can now think for 
you, and—and—oh, papa, how happy 
Tam!” 

She embraced him fervently, and 
her tears flowed fast, as he promised 
her to lie down to rest at once. 

Twiller knew not why, but he, too, 
felt relieved—relieved even by the 
over-confession he had made. The 
fact is that truth, which ever op- 
presses the bosom wherein it lies un- 
participated, had in this instance 


A STORMY DAY, 


THE next morning broke tempestuous- 
ly, bursting in upon the slumbers of 
one sleeper after another, with furious 
rattlings at the windows, as if at last 
winter swore it would not be kept 
out. The weather, in fact, had broken 
for the year, and had no further re- 
serve, exhibiting all the wild fero- 
city of its savage nature without 
seruple or remorse. The great sea 
raged to shore, casting soft inklings 
of itself in foamy flakes as far as to 
the Oriel-Window, which was dimmed 
with the icing of salt. Voices had 
to be raised within the house to a 
thunderous pitch to be made audi- 
ble, and should an outer door happen 
to be opened for a moment, every 
room, from attic to basement, set up 
a cry as if a pack of hounds had got 
into it. 

Two persons in the house slept 
through it all. Around their pillows 
overwatching and God’s peace had 
shed an atmosphere of calm, which 
resisted the fury of the weather. 
John Twiller lay still as a stone past 
breakfast hour; and, when Mrs. 
Twiller went up to. the children’s 
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made itself room within another, 
and that a faithful one. He was, 
however, utterly astonished and dis- 
concerted at the unexpected effect of 
his disclosure upon his child. She 
had never evinced a strength of cha- 
racter such as would warrant him in 
anticipating the demonstration of 
that night. He felt an approach to 
consternation, indeed, as he reflected 
that now he had a sentient and 
keenly organized being admitted to 
his counsels, who would demand con- 
sistency as the price of her peace of 
mind. But, on the other hand, he 
had, he felt, gained support, greater 
than he could well explain to him- 
self, in the pure and noble earnest- 
ness of his daughter’s affection. In 
her a great power of good had come 
over to him ; and the ingenuous de- 
votedness of this simple girl appeared 
to his imagination, as he retired, full 
of trembling hopings, to his chamber 
that morning, like the chariots and 
horses of fire revealed around the 
dlefencelessness of the Prophet Elisha. 
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apartments, she was surprised to find 
the little Ella, who was generally 
among the earliest stirring, still 
asleep, with her face resting upon her 
arm, and a smile upon it, though her 
pillow was wet with tears. 

Hetty was found at the usual hour 
employed upon the grates, in which 
line her business lay; while our 
foundling friend the cat sat by, to 
see, for what anybody could say to 
the contrary, that the work was pro- 
perly done. 

How wonderfully the common 
places of life drive on through the 
episodes of individual interest! A 
stage-coach travels daily back and ° 
forwards through the Trosachs, and 
keeps good time. People would 
never have guessed, to see Twiller’s 
ordinary household that day, or any 
other day, that it so essentially dif- 
fered in the great characteristics of 
its component parts, from that of 
the nearest lodge, or villa, or hall, or 
cottage, whatever it might be—yet 
that next door, too, doubtless, had its 
own marvels and mysteries, as well 
worth writing, and reading. Perhaps 
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somebody has undertaken the former 
task already, or will undertake it. 
Lf he has, it is not want of materials 
he will have to complain of. Where- 
ever the human bosom beats, there is 
a theme worthy of the pen of genius. 

Within Mrs. Twiller’s timid heart 
all these things were laid up, and 
pondered. Shall we say, pondered ? 
Searcely. They went in, and were 
there assimilated, and became part of 
it. She had not the courage to un- 
derstand all that was going on about 
her. Something she saw that was 
not all routine, and all surface. It 
seemed strange that her husband 
should be so unaccountable,—and 
she sighed over the too highly- 
wrought sensibilities of her eldest 
daughter, as much as over the obstre- 
perous demonstrativeness of her se- 
cond son. She was, she felt, near 
wheels that were at work, though 
they slept on their axles ; and she 
preferred leaving them to their own 
action to touching what might draw 
her into machinery of which she 
knew neither the power nor the ap- 
plication. Meantime, she was her- 
self the unconscious centre round 
which gathered all that was orderly 
and regularin the house. By herthe 
establishment was passed forward 
from one day to the next, as if she 
were the thread it slid upon. The 
whole thing would have fallen about, 
like beads, if her delicate consistency 
had not run through it. Of how 
many families is the wife-mother thus 
the connecting and harmonizing in- 
fluence! In how many households is 
she aslittle valued, in comparison with 
those she holds together, as is the 
string on which pearls and diamonds 
are strung ! 

At last every body was up, and the 
business of the day went on, increased 
to the apparent vehemence of factory 
work by the ceaseless accompani- 
ment of the wind and sea, which 
mixed itself with everything that 
was said and done, and gave it tre- 
mendous energy and importance. 

In the midst of this turmoil, a 
loud knocking was heard at the en- 
trance-door, andsome of the younger 
children having made a reconaissance 
from the windows, a rough sports- 
manlike-looking gentleman was seen 
. before the house, quarrelling with a 
strong hackney, which would not be 
led up to the door, 
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As soon as it was opened, the visi- 
tor banded the reins without scruple 
to the half-reluctant Hetty, and 
bolted into the hall, where he disen- 
gaged himself from some of his outer 
wraps, and then made but a few 
strides up the stairs, in his haste to 
reach the drawing-room. He ar- 
rived there like Boreas himself,—in 
top boots and green coat,—so appro- 
priate to the day, that he might have 
passed for its genius. ‘ How is it,” 
thought Twiller to himself, as he 
shook hands with the breathing tem- 
pest, “ that this congruity of persons 
and weather is continually kept up !” 

The visitor had introduced him- 
self as Mr. Hubert Trumperant, the 
new proprietor of 'Trumperant Hall ; 
and before the usual greetings could 
a between him and the Twillers, 
husband and wife, he had intimated 
to the former that he had something 
of a private nature to say to him ; 
which caused Mrs. Twiller to rise up 
to leave the room. This was instantly 
objected to by Twiller, who asked 
his visitor to retire with him to the 
parlour ;—but as the lord of Trum- 
perant Hall made no correspond- 
ing observation or move, Mrs. Twil- 
ler effected her escape, with such evi- 
dent alacrity and satisfaction, that 
her husband saw the charity as well 
as wisdom of permitting it without 
further remonstrance. 

“Twiller, we are not cousins, you 
know ——.” 

“Strictly speaking, we are not,— 
though I hope we may act and feel 
towards each other as if we were.” 

“Just what I was going to say. 
Cousins may speak freely together, I 
suppose ?” 

“Certainly.” 

“Did you know anything of that 
ungainly oaf, Gaggins, in the old 
lady’s time ?” 

Gaggins? what? the servant at 
the hall ?” 

Yeu,” 

“ Well—let me see—I really don’t 
remember having seen or known 
anything about him, before the period 
of my aunt’s death.” 

“ And what then ?” 

“ Why,—he was a good deal about 
her, and she seemed to keep the 
whip-hand of him, and —~—.” 

“ He required it, the scoundrel. I'll 
tell you what, John Twiller—he has 
robbed us all.” 
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“ Robbed us all ?” 

“ Ay ; you, and me, and every- 
body.” 

It was quite marvellous to Twiller 
how much in keeping all this was 
with the winds a waves. Thevery 
voice of Trumperant was in itself a 
nor-wester ; and as he made these 
startling disclosures, his bulky body 
heaved about like a galleon in the 
Bay of Biseay. Twiller was glad his 
wife had made her escape. 

He now asked anxiously for fuller 
explanations. 

“The whip-hand? pity it was not 
hand-cuffs, or thumb-screws. I kept 
him about the place, like a fool as I 
was, though he once told me he 
wanted to leave it. I never liked 
him. The very day I took posses- 
sion, a little cur-dog of his flew at 
me, at my own hall-door, and bit a 
piece out of my leg. I had him hanged 
to the knocker, that when his owner 
came to open the door for him, he 
might know what J thought of the 
matter— but the lesson was lost upon 
him, as you shall hear. Last night 
I had the three foremost men of 
the Leatherbridge Hunt with me to 
dinner, and they stayed late. They 
had given their horses to Gaggins 
at the door; and nothing particu- 
lar happened till we went out in 
high spirits upon the door steps, 
after midnight, and sung out for 
them, We sung a long time, and 
then walked round to the yard, when 
what should we see but the stable- 
door open, one horse standing, tail to 
manger, at a stall, another under the 
lee-side of a cart-shed, and the third 
at the horse-pond, having burst his 
girths with cold water, which he was 
digesting in the moonlight ; and all 
of them saddled and bridled, drawn 
up and bespattered,—just as they 
had been sent round six hours be- 
fore! I don’t approve of oaths, ex- 
cept upon proper occasions; but we 
all swore hard. The next thing was 
to find Gaggins—this was not so 
easy. We soon roused up the rest of 
the servants; and then I, having 
sent off my guests, had a regular 
hunt of my own. All in vain—not 
a scent of him to be come upon. 
Stolenaway. Stolen? If it was only 
himself, the loss would’nt have been 
so great; but what do you think, 
John Twiller ? The ungrateful hound 
had entered his old mistress’s bed- 
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room, ransacked it, torn every thing 
to pieces, and the servants believe he 
found money, and made off with it ; 
and that, you know, was your busi- 
ness.” 

At this moment screams were 
heard to mingle with the storm ; 
and on Twiller and Hubert Trum- 
perant approaching the window, they 
perceived the horse of the latter per- 
forming a series of evolutions before 
the door, seemingly intended for the 
amusement of Hetty, who, however, 
did not appear to enterinto the spirit 
of them at all. 

They consisted of successive as- 
cents, each of which lifted her bodily 
off the ground, while she held on by 
the reins with the heroic pertinacity 
of her sex, contenting herself with 
screaming all the time at the top of 
her voice. 

They made all haste down stairs, 
and arrived at the scene of action 
just in time to securethe involuntary 
promoter of this pas de deux, who 
would otherwise have succeeded 
in shaking off his partner, and would 
(further startled as he was by the 
terrific report with which the door 
slammed behind the rescuing party) 
have finished by an escapade in the 
direction of Trumperant Hall. 

The animal, once in the hand of his 
master, came down from his flights, 
and went back to the door with him 
like a deserter after a file of bayonets. 
Trumperant returned to the main 
subject. 

“What's became of that rascal 
Gaggins, think you, John Twiller ?” 

“Tm sure it would be quite im- 
possible for me to say. Decamped, of 
course.” 

“Of course. I’ve laid the police 
upon him, already. My idea is, that 
his escape was planned beforehand, 
and that he is out of reach by this 
time. You know how easy it is, if 
you time it well, to get off to Ame- 
rica.” 

Hetty, who had remained outside 
the door with them, waiting for it to 
be opened, here exhibited marks of 
agitation, which Twiller laid to the 
attentions of Trumperant’s hunter, 
and took no further notice of. That 
worthy, having concerted with his 
cousin, (as he insisted on calling him,) 
the best means of discovering the de- 
linquent domestic’sretreat, was easily 
persuaded to partake of luncheon ; 
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and was accordingly ushered into a 
sort of mid-day scrambling meal, at 
which mistress, children, and nurses 
were all actively and not very cere- 
moniously engaged. 

Mrs. Twiller felt, and perhaps ex- 
hibited, some timidity at the re-ap- 
pearance of the rough-spun squire. 
If her embarrassment added to the 
grace with which she always _per- 
formed the most ordinary duties, 
what was that to Hubert Trumperant ?! 
Charlotte might cut bread and butter 
as she pleased. He was no Werther 
to make a to-do about it. 

To do him justice, however, he 
made some attempts to be agreeable ; 
but as it was quite toosilly a thing to 
trouble grown up people with, he 
thought proper to discharge his atten- 
tions upon the children; and, having 
looked about him with due regard to 
sex and age, he unfortunately pitched 
upon Ella for the experiment. 

No sooner was his eye fixed upon 
her, than she began to feel it, poor 
thing, though she was not looking at 
him. He asked some general ques- 
tions as to ages, names, &c., glancing 
smilingly at her all the time; an 


then proceeded to some sorapaenants 


in the cover-side style, to the effect 
that she was the girl that would 
make a stir in the country by-and-by 
—fond of books now, but, wait for a 
year or two. She must soon come 
and ride a pony of her own to Trum- 
perant Hall, if she can find an agree- 
able escort, and never mind mamma 
scolding her, &c., &c., &. All of 
which badinage he accompanied with 
sundry chuckles, winks, and nods, 
intended to be uncommonly divert- 
ing, and which did in fact mon- 
strously amuse the younger children, 
to say nothing of the nurses, who 
were excruciated with the effort to 
look unconscious. Twiller and his 
wife likewise wore uneasy laughter 
on their faces, while they kept up a 
kind of running extenuation and 
softening down of their facetious 
visitor’s observations to the little 
Ella herself, who seemed in his eyes, 
as he judged from her colour, her 
smiles, and her various little graceful) 
turnings and twistings, to be quite 
transported by these finttering marks 
of his distinction. Suddenly, how- 
ever, to the dismay of all present, 
she burst into tears, got up off her 
chair, and ran out of theroom. Her 
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father and mother affected to chide 
this silliness, which made the other 
children look first foolish, then gave. 
As for Trumperant, he stared about 
him with the air of one who com- 
miserated the stupidity that could 
break down under such delicate at- 
tentions; and then plied his knife 
and fork, to say nothing of the wine- 
glass, harder than ever. Having de- 
molished his share, he presently 
wished a blustering good i and 
mounting his horse, clattered off ; 
leaving behind him in the little com- 
munity an agitation, like the wake of 
a large boat in a placid canal, and 
wonderfully keeping up, as Twiller 
thought, the stormy character of the 
day. 

As the tempest seemed to have 
been got up expressly as an overture 
to “Cousin” Trumperant’s visit, so, 
once that was over, it began to sub- 
side ; and, towards evening, the small 
relenting rain was heard between 
the gusts, like tears after a towering 
passion. How blessedly did Twiller 
and his wife, after having sent all the 
children to bed, relax by the peace- 
ful fireside! Such moments are the 
waysidegnns vouchsafed to the bag- 
men of life, wherein to. bait for the 
next heavy atage. 

Hubert Trumperant’s visit was of 
course the principal theme of con- 
versation. Gaggins’s delinquency and 
flight gave rise to a thousand re- 
newed speculations as to the possible 
treasures of the deceased aunt ; and 
Twiller was occasionally obliged to 
fall back in his chair to follow the 
thread of suspicions and surmises 
long since discarded, and now sug- 
gested again by the morning’s dis- 
closures. Upon this grave matter, 
Hetty’s exercitations with the horse 
a in as an enlivening diversion ; 
and’ a hearty laugh from both fol- 
Towed Twillei’s description of the 
scene. Trumperant himself then came 
upon the tapis,—and if he got hard 
measure, it is scarcely to be won- 
dered at, considering all the circum- 
stances, and the peculiar habits and 
feelings of the family. 

“It is beyond endurance almost,” 
cried Twiller, “ this invasion of deli- 
cate nerves and sensitive tempera- 
ments by the bombardment of an in- 
ferior nature, against which no wea- 
pons a gentleman wears about hj 
are clumsy enough to take effect" 
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TLey becxme quite excited on the 
subj ct—es} yecially about poor Ella ; 

but, as Twiller could not trust 
himself to say all that was in his 
mind, he made a move, and prevailed 
on his wife to retire for the night. 

He needed, he felt, some self-dis- 
cipline on this head. His spirits had 
been in a ferment, ever since lun- 
cheon. He had heard more than he 
liked to tell those about him of the 
mode of life of the proprietor of 
Trumperant Hall. There were hints 
of a disreputable establishment, if 
not in the house, atleast within reach 
of it. He knew that he was shunned 
by many of his neighbours; and 
could not help feeling indignant at 
the familiarity he had ‘affected, on his 
first visit to his house, humble as it 
was. 

From such a state of mind, there 
was no restorative but solitude and 
thought ; and Twiller’s habitual 
mode of repressing the columning up 
of an irritable temperament was, to 
turn the topics that too violently 
agitated him, into subjects for ab- 
stract reflection, denuding them as 
much as might be of their connexion 
with reality, and placing them ina 
ere isolation until he could 
year to look on them without dis- 
turbance. Having achieved this con- 
quest over himself, he would endea- 
vour to reconnect the subjects with 
the events from which he had severed 
them, and restore the whole to his 
mind, in the chastened order of 
Christian equanimity. 

But to put this machinery in mo- 
tion, he had need of solitude, and his 
fountain of Egeria—in other words, 
his Oriel-Window. 

In half an hour, he was sitting at 
it, watching the shooting-stars, which 
seemed ever and anon to mark out 
the heavens into mysterious houses, 
like wands of Eastern Astrologers. 
His parched spirit drank freely of 
the crystal fountains of heaven, and 
he was refreshed. He needed re- 
freshment. He had been moredeeply 
outraged by the infliction upon his 
noble and ‘affectionate Ella than he 
had dared avow to himself. When 
it occurred to him a flush went burn- 
ing across his brow, as quick as the 
thought itself. 

It is in trifles the world needs re- 
formation—thus it was his thoughts 
ran--more than in greater matters. 
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And perhaps the science of every-day 
dealing with children is one of those 
trifles which call loudest for revi- 
sion. Few people give themselves the 
trouble of considering how a child is 
affected by the tone or humour in 
which it is addressed. Yet the habi- 
tual manner of its nearest associate, 
its attendant, its parent, may be tor- 
ture or delight to it. There is nothing 
its sensitive nature recoils from so 
nervously as ridicule ; and childhood 
is never slow to see through a ban- 
tering manner. When, therefore, we 
amuse ourselves by addressing a 
child in a constant strain of badinage, 
mystifying, puzzling, and exposing 
it each minute, we may rest assured 
that the ready and excited laugh 
which responds to it, the becoming 
confusion, the blush, and the convul- 
sive hilarity which accompany it and 
which are so pretty to see, betoken 
anything but actual pleasure. The 
confiding nature of first youth recoils 
from jesting deception. “It looks and 
longs for truth ;—and in proportion 
as it is willing to believe anything, 
will it feel outraged as it is forced to 
see that the mind it looks up to is— 
even though in jest—/false to it. 
Most men have had occasion to wit- 
ness worse than what has occurred 
this day—the little heart of a child 
wrung by what appears to it unintel- 
ligible and causeless treachery—hesi- 
tating whether to break down, and 
be charged with ill humour, or con- 
tinue the bewildering game which 
irritates without enlivening it. In 
all our communications with early 
youth—in our jest as well as our 
earnest,—we must be sincere, if we 
would have our child happy. Often 
have I seen this habitual jeer beget a 
permanent suspicion in the inex- 
perienced mind as to there being 
something about itself calculated to 
excite ridicule. This is unquestiona- 
bly torture. A child’s mind is trem- 
blingly alive to the opinion of others, 
and its own position. It is inces- 
santly endeavouring to read its char- 
acter in the eyes or minds of those 
about it. Once exposed to sallies of 
t1is kind, it believes them to be 
the consequence of some peculiarity 
in itself ; and diffidence, mistrust, 
and bashfulness are displayed to- 
wards every one, and permanently 
become the humbling, depressing, 
and paralyzing influences governing 
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life. It is difficult to understand 
how it is possible to play upon the 
angelic truthfulness we meetin those 
of tender years. There is something 
so sacred as well as beautiful in the 
unsophisticated sincerity of child- 
hood’s countenance, upturned to us 
for information, instruction, example, 
or advice, that it is like the profaning 
of the Holy of Holies to reply in any 
spirit but that of candour and truth 

Tet me not, then, chafe at the mo- 
mentary ruffling of this calm sea by 
a stranger’s hand. If we do our part 
as parents, we shall not need to dis- 
quiet ourselves much further. It is 
upon us each transparent mind lays 
itself down. That mind possesses 
the chameleon-property, oa will in- 
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evitably assume the hue of what it 
rests upon. Upon us, then, the re- 
pernene rests—a responsibility 
that increases every day. Circum- 
pection must become the rule of a 
parent’s life. As regards his chil- 
dren, his faults appear as crimes, his 
follies as madness. Extravagance be- 
comes robbery—idleness, treason. Im- 
mortal spirits have been committed 
to his charge, of which he must reu- 
der an account; and the fate, per- 
chance, of thousands of his descen- 
dants is involved in the due perform- 
ance of that trust. What prayer, 
what wrestling of spirit doth this 
demand of me! And shall I chafe 
at the coarse mistake of “ Cousin” 
Trumperant ? 


THE RAINBOW IN THE CLOUD. 


BY JONATHAN FREKE SLINGSBY, 


** And the bow shall be in the cloud ; and I will look upon it, that I may remember the 
everlasting covenant between God and every living creature of all flesh that is upon the 


earth.” —Genesis ix. 16, 


THE CLOUD. 


How steadily, how stately 
The good ship flees along ; 

The gleeful winds play in her sails, 
The waves roll round in song ; 

A thousand leagues through ocean’s waves 
The sea-swan’s breast hath cleft 

Since British cheers bade us God speed 
As the British port we left. 


The land we longed for many a day 
At last in sight appears— 
With shouts of joy some hail the shore, 
But I—with prayers and tears ; 
They have their homes, their wives, their babes, 
Within that smiling land ; 
But J, a stranger, have no stay, 
Save God and my right hand. 


The storm springs up and rends the sails, 
The billows roar and rave ; 

And, staggering like a drunken man, 
The ship flings through the wave : 

The mast is snapt, and overboard 
Goes with a thunder-crash, 

And drags and trails the sheets and sails 
Till they’re torn by the billows’ lash. 
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Now land is nigh, we can desery 
The haven and the town, 
When the yawning planks let in the sea, 
And the ship goes foundering down ; 
And they who sang for joy e’rewhile, 
With screams now rend the air, 
But I, a lone one, check my tears, 
But still I hold to prayer. 


THE RAINBOW. 


1 


A hopeless, helpless man I sat 
Upon the beach that day— 

One whispered near “ Be of good cheer, 
Thy God is nigh alway : 

A brother-man, for His dear sake 
Who took man’s needy form, 

A welcome gives thee to his hearth— 
Come home, be fed and warm.” 


2 


Then up I stood, and thankfully 
To heaven I raised my eye ;— 
“God did not pluck me from the sea 
To leave me now to die ”— 
The storm was done, the blessed sun 
Broke through the ragged shroud— 
I saw on high, athwart the sky 
A rainbow in the cloud ! 


3 


I found a home where none I knew, 
And friends on foreign soil ; 

I gave them all I had to give, 
My heart, my love, my toil ; 

I shared their cot, I shared their lot, 
I wived their daughter fair ; 

And now a hopeful, happy man, 
I lift my voice and prayer. 


4 


And when the billows roar and rave 
And toss the surges high, 

I feel there’s one who rules the wave— 
Whose help is always nigh ; 

And when,the angry sky grows dark, 
And whey the storm is loud, 

I know God's smile succeeds God’s frown— 
THE RAINBOW IN THE CLOUD! 
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THE PRUSSIAN ARMY. 


Aurnoven the aspect of the quarrel 
between Prussia and Switzerland is 
becoming more satisfactory, still we 
believe that any information which 
may be afforded. on the subject will 
probably be ed as acceptable by 
our aden. n the present paper we 
propose to confine ourselves to a sim- 
ple statement of the composition of 
the Prussian army, and to show what 

ible resources that country has at 
its command in a contest with the 
Helvetic Confederation. 

The military history of Prussia 
cannot be overlooked by a writer 
desirous of describing her army ; for 
otherwise it would be difficult to un- 
derstand how a state with only seven- 
teen million inhabitants, and with a 
territory possessing a wretched stra- 
tegical conformation, could have suc- 
ceeded in reaching so high a position 
in the family of the Great European 
Powers. The military power of Aus- 
tria dates back to the Thirty years’ 
war ; but that of the Prussian nation 
commenced at a very much later date. 

The elector of Brandenburg, in1631, 
lost the opportunity of checking the 
advance of Gustav Adolph, and with 
it the foundation of a protestant 
kingdom in North Germany, which 
would have extended to the Danube. 
His son, the Great Elector Friedrich 
Wilhelm, by his celebrated victory 
at Fehrbellin over the Swedes, first 
made the name of the Brandenburg 
troops renowned through Europe. 
His son, crowned king of Prussia in 
1701, materially added to the reputa- 
ticn of his troops by employing them 
in Flanders oa Italy. On his death 
in 1703, he left an army of 30,000 
well disciplined troops, the majority 
infantry, which arm maintained its 
excellence until the reforms of 
Ziethen and Seidlitz. Frederick 
William I., his son and successor, car- 
ried on the same 1 work, though 
he set about it with an intense love 
of economy. He was tly assisted 
by Prince Maurice of Dessau, who 
raised the Prussian infantry to such 
a pitch of pedantic perfection, as had 


never before been known in Europe. 
Although the king was a true friend 
of peace, because war cost him too 
many men and too much money, still 
the extremity of discipline to which 
his men were subjected, rendered 
them the cefebrated troops who 
gained the marvellous victories of the 
first and second Silesian campaigns. 
On the death of this king, he left an 
army of 70,000men, sofully equipped 
that they could have taken the field 
the next day ; a very important ele- 
ment of success at that slow period 
of fighting. Of these troops, there 
were about 20,000 recruited and 
stolen from neighbouring countries. 
His successor, Frederick the Great, 
was the creator of Prussia’s power. 
His victories over Austria, Russia, 
France, and Sweden, gained his ar- 
mies a reputation never surpassed by 
any European troops. The discipline 
to which the soldiers were subjected 
appears inexorably severe to us; 
every moment was employed in ma- 
neeuvres, and the officers were miser- 
ably paid, and had not so much 
personal liberty as the youngest re- 
cruit of to-day.* The uniform of the 
Prussian officers, on the other hand, 
was so honored by every class of 
society, that this amply compensated 
for other short-comings; and thus 
there never was any lack of young 
men desiring to devote their whole 
life to military service. It is very 
characteristic of the soldier spirit 
which imbued the great Fritz, that he 
granted a lieutenant higher rank than 
a gentleman of the bed chamber, and 
repeatedly replied to petitions for 
commissions :—‘‘ To make his son a 
lieutenant, the same has not sufficient 
meriten, but I have no objection to 
appoint him a kammerherr.” A 
striking contrast to other German 
courts of the day, where a chamber- 
lain ranked higher than a colonel of 
long service! Frederick the Great 
and all the Princes of the Royal 
House never ap d out of uniform 
which custom is still kept up ; and 
every officer was compelled to fol- 


* On this subject consult the interesting collection of Prussiaa ‘* Parole Fefeble,” pub- 


lished by Major yon Witzleben. 
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low their example. “The king’s 
coat,” as uniform was called at that 
day, was regarded by the people as 
the highest mark of distinction, and 
gave every officer the privilege of 
personal nobility ; this spirit of self- 
esteem has been kept up to the 
present day, and in no country do we 
find subaltern officers so devoted to 
their profession, although their pay 
is very small, and the prospects of a 
step very precarious. fh consequence 
of so many officers devoting them- 
selves for life to the service, promo- 
tion is proportionally slow, and it is 
very rare to find a Prussian colonel 
under fifty years of age. 

On the death of Frederick the 
Great, although Prussia had only six 
millions of inhabitants, an army of 
200,000 men, 40,000 being cavalry, 
was kept on a war footing, at the 
trifling annual expenditure of ten 
million thalers (£1,500,000), so great 
was the degree of wise economy which 
Frederick had produced inall branches 
of the military administration. But 
with the death of this great man, the 
glory departed from the Prussian 
army for a long course of years. In 
1806, when the king decided on war, 
after a shameful delay which was 
bitterly avenged, the army, though 
numerically 50,000 stronger, had lost 
its former prestige. The spirit of 
antiquarian pedantry was rampant at 
court, and no one attempted to take a 
lesson from Bonaparte. The natural 
consequence of the belief that, be- 
cause the grenadiers of the Guard 
wore pigtails as they had done at 
Rossbach, they must be equally brave, 
led to the loss of the battle of Jena, 
and the disgraceful evacuation of all 
the large fortresses. Russia, to whom 
Prussia looked in the hour of need, 
behaved with her usual selfishness ; 
and the peace of Tilsit reduced Prussia 
by more than one half of her territo- 
ry, while the most valuable fortresses 
remained in the hands of the French, 
the army being placed by treaty on 
a maximum footing of 40,000 men. 
At this hour of sore distress, ScHarn- 
HORST appeared on the scene to rege- 
nerate the Prussian army. He was 
ably supported by Gneisenau, Bulow 
and York, and the system of univer- 
sal conscription through the country 
was at once introduced. In order 
to evade any infraction of the treaty, 
the “kriimper system,” as it was 
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then called, was brought into play, 
viz: by continued furloughs to the 
drilled recruits, ahd calling in fresh 
men, the number of men capable of 
taking up arms in Prussia was large- 
ly increased. The result of the 
system was proved in the war of 
1813, when the number of men who 
took up arms with a knowledge of 
their use, greatly astounded the Gal- 
lic legions, and gave them that un- 
mistakable thrashing at Kiilm, the 
merit of which has been rather over- 
hastily yielded to the “ Volunteer 
Corps.” We must, however, be just 
to the French, and allow that they 
were not ingloriously defeated, when 
we remember the intense hatred stir- 
red up against them during the occu- 
pation of Prussia from 1806 to 1813, 
and secondly, that the men who had 
won Jena had nearly all perished in 
the snows of Russia, and their place 
had been taken by hurriedly enrolled 
conscripts, 

As Prussia has not been territo- 
rially aggrandized to any great extent 
since the peace of 1815, no great 
change has taken place in the organ- 
ization and formation of her army 
since that period. The most impor- 
tant improvement has been the more 
intimate connection of the landwehr 
of the first levy with the army, to 
which we shall presently return. 
The Prussian army at the present 
day is divided into guards, line, 
landwehr of the first, and landwehr 
of the second, levy. But before pro- 
ceeding to give any details of the 
formation of these branches of the 
service, it may be advantageous to 
take a cursory glance at the manner 
in which the troops are raised. 

As universal service is the rule in 
Prussia, and every healthy man, with- 
out distinction of rank, must person- 
ally perform his military duty, the 
period a soldier remains in the stand- 
ing armyisshort. The majority only 
serve three years—from twenty-one 
to twenty-four ; after which they are 
enrolled for two further years in the 
reserve, and then pass to the land- 
wehr of the firstlevy. Those persons 
who have asserted that the period of 
service istooshort, are, in our opinion, 
wrong. It must be borne in mind 
that the Prussian is aware, from his 
earliest years, that he will have to 
enter the army, and hence even his 
childish amusements bear a military 
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stamp. This is more especially the 
ease in the old Prussian provinces, 
where the lads are regularly divided 
into squads, and conversant with their 
duties, long prior to being called on to 
serve. The national ioc. SO ex- 
cellently managed in Prussia, and the 
fact of so many men of the higher 
classes entering the ranks, materially 
facilitate the task of giving the re- 
cruit his military education; and 
hence three years are amply sufficient 
for the ordinary duties of the soldier. 
The only case in which the period of 
service appears to us too short, is in 
that of the light cavalry. 

Another class of recruits to whom 
we may referisthatcalled “ Einjahrige 
Freiwillige,” or youngmen of thehigh- 
er classes, who consent to pay for their 
outfit and receive no pay,on condition 
of only serving one year. They usual- 
ly enter the army at the age of nine- 
teen or twenty, and before leaving 
generally pass the militia officer’s ex- 
amination, in order to perform their 
further military duties as lieutenants 
in the landwehr. They are frequently 
attached to the garrisons in the uni- 
versity towns, and attend their lec- 
tures simultaneously; for which 
purpose they are allowed to purchase 
substitutes, after they have mounted 
guard some half dozen times, and take 
private lessons in the management of 
their musket from the non-commis- 
sioned officers, thatthey may not be de- 
layed by the other recruits. Altho’ the 
Prussian officers of our acquaintance 
have held forth strongly against this 
system, as causing them much annoy- 
ance, still we must allow that it has 
great effect in increasing the popular- 
ity and thence the efficiency of the 
army. Many men also volunteer for 
the usual period of service before 
being called out, as they thus have 
an opportunity for selecting their own 


arm of the service, or joining the 


garrison in their native town. 

Owing to the short period of ser- 
vice in the Prussian line, the military 
education is extremely strict. In no 
European army is there so much ex- 
ercising ; and the soldiers are from 
morning to night on duty, or in the 
school-rooms where theoretic instruc- 
tion is imparted. But the great 
defect of the Prussian system, we 
humbly conceive, is that these youn 
recruits, if engaged in the field,woul 
hardly endure fatigue, and heavy 
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marching order. Ifa Prussian corps 
@armée sets out through any difficult 
terrain—and of this we obtained ex- 
perience in the Badois revolution of 
1849,—during the first weeks the 
soldiers fall out in hundreds, and the 
ambulance carts are crowded. This 
is a defect which time, of course, will 
cure ; nor must we forget that Prussia 
has a large reserve at her back, of 
men from twenty-four to twenty-six 
years of age, who are called out di- 
rectly the army is placed on a war e;- 
tablishment. These men could be 
employed to fill up deficiencies, but 
for all that, we apprehend that the 
Prussian system is very liable to en- 
tail the loss of a first campaign. 
What the result of a second would 
be, we have had no opportunity of 
deciding, as the only time we ever 
saw the Prussians in action was in 
Baden, where they had every thing 
in their favor. 

We must confess, however, that 
the Prussian army has one great thing 
to boast of ; it is the most respectable 
in the world. Murder and plunder 
do not accompany their march, and 
any crime is a great rarity. Hence, 
although they were at first regarded 
with great hostility by the Badois, 
they soon gained their confidence and 
esteem by the striking contrast they 
afforded to the other German contin- 
gents. 

The landwehr system prevalent 
in Prussia, could only be carried out 
in a country which has been trained 
in a military school for 150 years, 
and which is willing to make any 
sacrifices to maintain its prestige in 
Europe. Itis indeed no trifling thing 
to demand of a nation, that its entire 
male population must belong to the 
army up to the thirty-fifth year, and be 
ready at any moment to quit home 
and family to march wherever it is 
commanded. But so it is in Prussia, 
and the people has even gladly accept- 
ed the change made in 1851, by which 
the landwehr of the first levy was still 
more closely attached to the line. 
Each line infantry regiment now forms 
a brigade with its landwehr regiment, 
though formerly distinct. In addi- 
tion, supernumerary officers have been 
attached to the line regiments, who 
would command the landwehr in the 
event of their being called out. All 
the materiel is carefully kept up; 
s0 much so, that we have reason to 
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helieve every landwehr infantry regi- 
ment could be assembled in full 
“marching order four days after the 
summons arrived. Of course, such 
speed cannot be expected with the 
cavalry regiments, for Prussia suffers 
lamentably from a want of horseflesh. 

When the landwehr is called out, it 
is of course amenable to the same 
mili regulations as the line, and 
the rations and pay are similar. The 
Jandwehr men of the first levy, gene- 
rally fathers of families, are on an 
average between twenty-six and thirty 
two years of age,and hence in their best 
vigor. not so regularly drilled, 
they are far more powerful looking 
fellows then the young, beardless 
line men. This is especially the case 
with the guard4landwehr; and we do 
not remember eVer having seen more 
manly soldiers than the Westphalian 
and Pomeranian guard-landwehr bat- 
talions, who were called out in 1850. 
The chasseurs, artillery, and pioneers 
form nospecial landwehr detachments, 
but call out the number they may 
require to form supplemental com- 
panies. During peace, the land- 
wehr men of these arms are called out 
and inspected periodically, while the 
officers of the landwehr, artillery, and 
engineers are attached for a period to 
the line. 

The landwehr of the second levy 
om paper represents 116 battalions of 
93,000 men, and 104 squadrons of 
12,500 men, with detachments for the 
artillery and pioneers. This levy, 
consisting exclusively of men past 
the age of thirty-five, is never called 
upon to cross the frontier, but is 
solely intended for the defence of the 
fortresses and other military purposes 
at home. During peace it is not 
even called out to exercise, but the 
lists are carefully attended to, so that 
their mobilization would require only 
a short space of time. This body of 
men would naturally only be called 
out in a case of pressing necessity, as 
the productive resources of the coun- 
try must suffer materially from such 
astep. The last time the second levy 
was under arms took place in 1850 
and many defects were found in their 
organization which have since been 
in a great measure rectified. All the 
requisite materiel) is now in good 
condition, and stored in the several 
arsenals. After these preliminary 
remarks, we will now proceed to 
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analyze the various arms of the 
Prussian service. 


I, Tue Inrantry. 


The infantry of the Prussian army 
is composed of, lst, four regiments of 
guards, each of three battalions, one 
reserve regiment of guards of two 
battalions, thirty-two line regiments 
of three battalions, eight line reserve 
regiments of two battalions, and eight 
combined reserved battalions, total 
a hundred and thirty-four battalions, 
guards and line; and, 2nd, the 
landwehr of the first levy, composed 
of four guards landwebr regiments, 
with twelve battalions, thirty-two pro- 
vincial landwehr regiments, together 
ninety-six battalions, and eight land- 
wehr battalions of the reserve regi- 
ments, oraltogethera hundred and six- 
teen landwehr battalions of the first 
levy ; making a grand total of two hun- 
dred and forty battalions of guards, 
line, and first levy landwehr infantry. 
Each of the regiments composed of 
three battalions has one fusilier and 
two musqueteer battalions, (called 
grenadiers in the guard) while those 
regiments of two battalions are all 
musqueteers, as is the case through 
the whole of the landwehr. The 
Prussian army has, consequently, 
thirty-six fusilier battalions, specially 
intended to supplement the number 
of light troops. All these fusiliers (as 
well as the guards) are armed with 
the well known needle gun, and are 
carefully practised in firing at the 
mark, 

The war strength of each battalion 
(exclusive of officers) amounts tol ,002 
men, and we thus arrive at the follow- 
ing result of, 


Men. 

5 guard regiments of 14 battalions 14,028 
32 line regiments of 96 battalions 96,192 
4 guard landwehr regiments, Ist levy 12,024 
32 provincial landwehr regts., Ist levy 96,192 
Total 73 regts. of 218 battalions, 218,236 
The eight reserve line infantry re- 
giments, composed of sixteen batta- 
lions with 16,032 men, are intended, 
in the event of war, to be attached to 
the second levy, todefend the fortress- 
es. We believe, however, that, if 
necessary, these troops would also be 
sent into the field, and each of the 
eight provinces of which the Prussian 
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State is composed has to furnish one 
regiment. 

One of each of the corpsd’armée has a 
reserve battalion attached to it, which 
in war would be increased to thirty- 
six supplementary battalions for the 
thirty-six infantry brigades compo- 
sing the Prussian army. The eight 
landwehr battalions of the line regi- 
ments would also be employed for 
the fortress work, and then raised to 
their full strength. If everything, 
then, were carried out in accordance 
with the regulations laid down, the 
Prussian army would march into the 
field with 


Men. 

218 battalions of infantry 218,236 
And there would remain for the de- 

fence of tlie country and other pur- 

poses, 
60 battalions line & landwebr Ist levy 60,000 
And 116 battalions 2nd levy, each 

800 men 82,000 


or a grand total of £60,236 

The Prussian musqueteer landwehr 
men are principally armed with the 
smooth-bore fusil, having a range of 
300yards. Although these musquets 
are excellently made, it is highly 


probable that they will be speedily 
exchanged for rifles. 
The fusiliers, guards, and several 


line regiments, ora strength of 50,000 
men, are armed with the needle gun, 
loading at the breech. Its great “and 
undeniable advantages are, that it 
can be loaded seven times in a mainute, 
that the man can load from behind 
the cover without exposing his arm 
in drawing and returning the ramrod, 
and that the conical ball is sure death 
within 600 paces. The chief defects 
alleged against these guns are, that 
owing to the delicate machinery of 
the needle, they are apt to get out of 
order, and cannot be easily repaired 
in the field, while the combustible 
nature of the detonating powder con- 
tained in the cartridge renders car- 
riage highly dangerous, Another 
fault these guns possess, in common 
with Dean and Adams’ old revolver, 
(before Tranter’s patent was oan) 
is that, owing to the rapidity of fire, 
any nervous man is apt to bang aw: ay 
at an enemy out of range; but this is 
a fault which experience would soon 
correct. 

Recently the plan has been enter- 
tained of attaching to each company 
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a light minié gun on a carriage, 
manageable by two men. It has a 
radius of 1,500 paces, and is intended 
to pick off officers and artillery-men 
from their guns. We doubt, however, 
whether these machines would not be 
considerable obstacles to the hurried 
march of the troops. 


Il, THE CHASS EURS. 


As the fusiliers are regarded in 
some measure as light troops, the 
number of chasseurs is proportionally 
small in the Prussian army. 

They are composed of one battalion 
of chasseurs of the guard, one batta- 
lion of rifles of the guard, and eight 
line chasseur battalions, altogether 
amounting to 4,308 men; a very 
much smaller number than either the 
Austrian or French. On a full war 
footing they would be raised to a 
strength of 1,000 men per battalion, 
and have ten supplementary battalions 
of 1,200 men. They are armed with 
the Thouvenin rifle, which possesses a 
range of 1,000 yards, although aim 
cannot be taken beyond 700 yards. 


Ill, THE CAVALRY. 


The Prussian cavalry is divided 
into heavy, middle, and light. 

The heavy cavalry is composed of 
one regiment garde du corps, one 
regiment cuirassiers of the guard, and 
eight regiments cuirassiers of the line, 
togetheramounting to forty squadrons, 
The war strength with which each 
of these regiments would take the 
field is, exclusive of officers, 741 men 
with 702 horses, forming a total of 
7,410 men with 7,020 horses, besides 
the ten dep6t squadrons to be formed 
during the continuance of war. 

Each of the line cuirassier regi- 
ments has, according to the new or- 
ganization, a heavy landwehr ca- 
valry regiment attached to it, gene- 
rally composed of old cuirassiers. 
The horses for this reserve, in case of 
a general mobilization, would be sup- 
plied by the landed proprietors, al- 
ways supposing the war were popu- 
lar. In peace-time, however, they 
present but a shady appearance ; and 
on the occasion when we last had an 
opportunity of seeing the landwehr 
heavy cavalry turn out, many of 
them were mounted on animals at 
which a costermonger would turn up 
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his nose, were they offered for sale at 
Smithfield. 

As the strength of each landwehr 
cavalry regiment on a war footing is 
supposed to represent 602 horses, 
this would give 4,816 men for the 
eight regiments. An _ enthusiastic 
German writer, to whom we are in- 
debted for various details, says that 
these regiments could march into the 
field in a month; but, from our own 
experience, we should be greatly dis- 
posed to doubt the fact. 

The Hulans in the Prussian army 
form the transition from heavy to 
light cavalry, as is the case with the 
lancers in the French army; while 
in Austria the hulans belong to the 
light cavalry. As a general rule, the 
Prussian hulans are of no great use, 
and only of service for attacking in 
elose columns. In other respects, 
they are very far inferior to the 
lancers of other armies. 

The hulans consist of 


Without 
officers on 
war footing. 


8 Line ob 
8 Landwehr 


2 Guard hulan regts. 1,404 } 
” a 


» 4,816 
11,836 


who are intended to take the field. 
Each guard and line regiment, on quit- 
ting the country, has a depét squa- 
dron formed. One line and one 
landwehr hulan regimentare attached 
to each corps d’armée. 

The Hussars and Dragoons form 
the light Prussian cavalry; while 
in the Austrian army the latter are 
reckoned as heavy, in the French 
army as intermediate, cavalry. The 
only difference between the Prussian 
hussars and dragoons consists in the 
uniform, for they are perfectly simi- 
lar in horses, armament, &c. The 
majority of the Prussian hussar regi- 
ments have a very brilliant history 
attached to them, dating from Frede- 
rick the Great, and rendered still 
brighter in the campaign of 1813— 
1815. Were this not the case, it 
would be far better to convert them 
into oons, which would be a great 
saving in expense. It is only the 
Hungarian who can wear the doll- 
many and shako with the coquettish 
grace they require,and we have often 
laughed at the clumsy attempts of 
the German contingents to make 


their peasants’ sons flaming hussars, 
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with their startling gold lace and em- 
broidery. In Saxony the alteration 
has been already made, and, in our 
opinion, displays good sense and 
taste. 

The light cavalry 
amounts at present to 


of Prussia 


Men. 
13 Hussar regts. (1 guard) 9,126 
5 Dragoon ,, (1 guard) 3,510 
12 Landwehr hussar regts. 7,224 
4 Landwehr dragoon ,, 2,40: 
and in addition 
2 Guard landwebr cavalry 
regiments -. -. .. 1,204 
Ora total, exclusive of de- 
pots -. 23,472 


without 
officers, 


These regiments are distributed in 
such a manner that each of the nine 
corps d’armée has two light line and 
two light landwehr regiments at- 
tached to it. 

In addition to this cavalry which 
is designed to take the field, the 
Prussian army, when on a full war 
establishment, has the following at- 
tached to it :-— 

Eight squadrons landwehr cavalry 
of the first levy of the eight reserve 
infantry regiments; of these, eight 
squadrons, four of a strength of 800 
men, are attached to head quarters 
of the various corps d’armée as 
estafettes, &c.; the other four are 
used in the defence of the fortresses. 
Each guard and line regiment also 
forms, when taking the field, a fifth 
squadron, left in garrison as a depdt. 
The landwehr cavalry of the second 
levy is supposed in war times to 
amount to 104 squadrons or 12,500 
men, also intended to join in the de- 
fence of the fatherland. We never 
had an opportunity of seeing land- 
wehr cavalry of the second levy, but 
we cannot refrain from entertaining 
a slight doubt, whether their efforts 
in the good cause would compensate 
for the sacrifice their mobilization 
would entail. It looks all very well 
on paper, and we have no doubt the 
lists are in perfect order, but that is 
not all. Horses would be required, 
and where to get them would be a 
very difficult question. Even now, 
the Prussians are compelled to send 
officers to France to procure re- 
mounts for the small force they pro- 

sending against Switzerland. 
Still, in our account of the Prussian 
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military resources, we cannot omit 
this item, and we find, therefore, 
that Prussia has a cavalry force, ex- 
clusive of depdts, amounting to 


292 squdrns—=48, 860 horses intended to 
take the field, 
»» a8 depéts and 
—_ landwehr 2nd levy. 
455 squdrus, 68,510 horses, 


and163 ,, 19,650 


IV. THE ARTILLERY. 


The Artillery of the Prussian arm 
is proportionately weak ; and althoug 
recently each regiment has had a 
battalion added to it, making an in- 
crease of nine batteries, still we do 
not regard it as sufficiently strong. 
Artillery with long range guns and 
practised riflemen must ever be of 
greater and greater importance in 
each successive war, and hence the 
French and Austrian armies have 
been devoting great attention to 
these arms for several years. 

The Prussian army has one guard 
and eight line artillery regiments, 
each of which, according to the last 
augmentation, would take the field 
with twelve batteries of ninety-six 
guns, giving a grand total of 864 
guns. Each regiment has in addition 
six ammunition columns, one labora- 
tory, and one artificers’, column. The 
calibre of the Prussian field artiller 
is still principally six pounders, ook 
regiment having only three twelve- 
——- batteries and one howitzer 
vattery, the remaining nine being 
composed of six-pounder guns. We 
believe, however, that a change must 
be speedily effected, as the last war 
has proved the utter inefficiency of 
six-pounders against the minié rifle. 
On the peace establishment, only four 
guns of each battery are horsed, and 
on mobilization, the other horses 
would require to be purchased. On 
a war footing each artillery regiment 
(including all the ammunition, arti- 
ficer, laboratory columns, and supple- 
mentary division) would require 
about 3,700 horses, so that the whole 
Prussian artillery, with the tworocket 
companies, would want about 34,000 
horses, 

There isa special division of artil- 
lery to serve the guns of position in 
the numerous fortresses. In the 
event of mobilization, artillery men 
on leave are called in from the first 
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and second levy, as there is no actual 
landwehr artillery. The landwehr 
artillerymen of the first levy would, 
in war time, also be called on to serve 
in the field batteries ; and their num- 
ber is so extremely large, that the 
whole artillery could be easily raised 
to its full strength, without having 
recourse to recruits. 

In the event of Prussia =e 
her entire artillery, and armin; 
her fortresses, the whole artillery, 
including the field batteries, would 
amount to nearly 37,000men, anumber 
which can be only regarded as weak 
if we compare it with the Austrian 
and French artillery. 


Vv. THE PIONEERS. 


The Prussian Pioneers are also not 
sufficiently numerous when compared 
with the other arms of the service ; 
for they have at the same time to 
perform the duties of pontooners and 
engineers. It is rather too much to 
expect that the same individual can 
be equally conversant in making a 
bridge and laying a mine, and this is 
more especially the case when the 
troops are only allowed three years to 
learn such important duties. 

The Prussian pioneers, like the ar- 
tillery,are divided into one guard and 
eight line pioneer divisions, and one 
is attached to each corps d’armée, 
being recruited from the province in 
which it is garrisoned. Each of 
these divisions is composed of two 
companies, and on the war establish- 
ment has a strength of 452 men. In 
addition, there is a reserve division 
of two companies for the federal for- 
tresses of Mainz and Luxemburg. 
In case of mobilization, each pioneer 
division also forms a depOt company 
from the reserves and men of the 
first levy called out for the purpose. 
There are also 1400  landwehr 
pioneers of the second levy, for the 
defence of the fortresses ; these, how- 
ever, are only called out in cases of 
great emergency. The whole strength 
of the pioneers would therefore 
amount to nine divisions=4068 men, 
intended to take the field; nine third 
companies as reserve—=2025 men ; two 
companies for defence of the fortress- 
es and the landwehr pioneers of the 
second levy=1650 men; making a 
grand total of 7743 men. 

On the peace establishment, — 

N 
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has only 216 engineer officers of all 
grades, who are partly engaged in 
repairing the fortresses, and “partly 
attached to the pioneers. The edu- 
cation these ofticers enjoy may be 
estimated by the works of Posen, 
Kénigsberg, and Coblentz, all of 
which have been completed during 
the last thirty years. Each of these 
pioneer divisions has a pontoon train 
of forty pontoons attached to it, and, 
during peace, the troops are regularly 
exercised in throwing. bridges across 
rivers, &c. In 1851, we saw a bridge 
throw n over the Elbe, but we must 
eonfess that the Prussian pioneers 
were far inferior to the Austrian and 
French who had come under our 
inspection. 

Among other establishments be- 
longing to the Prussian army, we 
may enumerate the Ltat Major, sub- 
divided into the grand staff, ‘and the 
staffs of the various corps d’armée,and 
amounting on the peace establishment 
to fifty officers, a number which 
would, of course, be gre: utly increased 
in time of war. We may add that the 
system of education which staff officers 
enjoy is very nearly that which is so 
shortly to be introduced into the 
British army. By “very nearly,” we 
mean that the Prussian system has 
attained a perfection which we de- 
spair of ever witnessing in our own 
army, 80longas money will purchase a 
commission. Thefact that education is 
the be-all and end-all of the Prussian 
officer, is a potent lever in causing 
him to perfect himself in his profes- 
sion ; andthe certainty of promotion 
through merit and not from caprice, 
sets the whole of the Prussian officers 
far above those whom we find in the 
English army. We trust, however, 
that time will work wonders with us, 
and we hail with great satisfaction 
this measure of the Commander-in- 
chief, as one in the right direction. 

The “Kénigreiche Adjutantur” con- 

sists of six general and twelve wing 
aide-de-camps—a number large when 
compared - with the Austrian, small 
when contrasted with the Russian, 
roster. The staff of the several 
divisional and brigade generals, is 
amply supplied with aide-de- camps, 
who are selected from the various 
arms of the service, according to 
merit. 

Couriers are supplied during peace 
or war by the corps of “Feld Jiger,” 
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consisting of four officers and seventy- 
seven men, selected from the most 
powerful and well educated men. 

The royal gardens and chateaux 
are gus arded by a company of non- 
commissioned ‘officers of the guard, 
amounting to about seventy men: 
they stiil wear on parade the uniform 
of Frederick the Great’s body guard 
battalion, and are recruited from the 
most meritorious non-commissioned 
officers. 

There is also at Potsdam a very 
peculiar institution for the education 
of good non-commissioned officers, 
called the school division, and consist- 
ing of 3 companies or 400 men, be- 
tween the ages of seventeen and 
twenty. It is prin ‘pally recruited 
from the great military orphan school 
at Potsdam, and the Military Boys’ 
Institution at Annaburg, and supplic S 
annually a largenumberof excellently 
disciplined non-commissioned ofiicers 
to the army. 

The Prussian gensdarmerie is un- 
der the direction of the Minister of 
the Interior, in this differing from 
Austria and France. It is propor 
tionably weak in numbers, but com- 
pensates for this by the excellence of 
its discipline. It is selected from old 
non-commissioned officers, and is 
composed of forty-three officers and 
about 2,000 men, about two-thirds 
mounted, and divided into eight bri- 
gades, corresponding with the eight 
provinces of the kingdom. The num- 
ber of the army gensdarmes who have 
to do duty at the head-quarters of 
the several corps d’armée is, during 
peace, very small, but would be 
easily augmented i in the event of mo- 
bilization. 

The train of the Prussian army 
would require in war above 30,000 
men, and those persons are generally 
selected whose corporeal defects ex- 
clude them from service in the line. 
During peace, the train only exists 
on paper, but comprehensive regula- 
tions are established by which it 
could be collected in the event of war. 
We had an opportunity, however, of 
inspecting the Prussian train in 1850, 
a what we saw of it was most un- 
satisfactory. Here and there some 
unfortunate tailor was struggling 
with a couple of brutes, or a team 
which had probably never been in 
harness before, and hence there was 
any quantity of the strangest tragi- 
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comical scenes. But, had Prussia 
been really engaged in war in 1850, 
the defective state of the land trans- 
port corps might have cost her very 
dear, We believe, however, that 
steps have been taken to rectify this, 
though we are not in a position to 
say with what result. We must 
not forget to mention that, in the 
event of mobilization, each infantry 
regiment has attached to it thirteen 
carts with fifty draught horses and 
twelve battalion horses per company. 

In the event of war, the Prussian 
army would require an accession of 
84,000 horses, in addition to those 
kept upon the peace establishment, 
which would have to be purchased 
or supplied by the country. If the 
war were popular, it is possible this 
enormous amount could be raised by 
national patriotism; but we doubt 
whether the Neuchatelese question 
will satisfy the requirements of the 
people. 

During peace, the Prussian army is 
divided into one guard and eight 
provincial corps d’armée, estimated 
at the same strength; and this pro- 
portion would be maintained in the 
vase of mobilization. If, however, 
Prussia were really engaged in a 
war, a total change would probably 
take place in this organization, as 
was the case in the Schleswig-Hol- 
stein campaign. According to the 
paper estimate, each provincial corps 
(’armée in war would consist of four 
line infantry regiments, one chasseur 
battalion, four landwehr infantry 
regiments, together amounting to 
twenty-five battalions or 25,000 mien : 
to these must be added two light and 
two heavy line cavalry regiments, 
and four landwehr cavalry regiments, 
amounting to thirty-two squadrons 
of cavalry: one regiment of artillery 
with ninety-six guns, two pioneer com- 
panies with a train of forty pontoons. 

Each corps d’armée has one gene- 
ral commanding, who has eight offi- 
cers on his staff; four generals of 
divisions of infantry and one of ca- 
valry, with a collective staff of fifteen 
officers, and four brigadier generals 
of infantry and one of cavalry. Each 
infantry division is composed of one 
infantry brigade, one cavalry regi- 
ment, one six-pounder battery : each 
cavalry division of four regiments 
is subdivided into two brigades. 

We have quoted these figures, al- 
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though, in the event of war, they 
would be considerably altered, and 
the strength of the corps d’armée 
increased or diminished according to 
the nature of the service required. In 
peace, this division into corps d’ ar- 
mée, divisions,and brigades is strictiy 
carried out, and as the various regi- 
ments in Prussia are very rarely re- 
moved, there is less difficulty in 
effecting this than is the case in other 
countries, 

As the Prussian army, in time of 
peace is only 122,260 strong, with 
5,500 officers ; whileonthe war estab- 
lishment 299,481 men can take the 
field, and 95,957 men are left behind 
as depots, &c., or 395,483 men line 
and first levy, towhom we must add 
129,900 men of the second levy, 
making a total strength of 525,338 
men—the difference between the 
peace and war establishment is 
greater than in any other European 
nation. A necessary consequence of 
this is, that a mobilization entails 
very great sacrifices on the nation. 
Great care and consideration have 
certainly been displayed in carrying 
out the necessary arrangements for 
mobilization in the minutest details, 
but when carried into effect, much 
would be found defective in the sys- 
tem. The burthen which would be 
entailed by a sudden Jdevée en masse 
of the nation would be excessive. 
There is no doubt that Austria or 
France, owing to the system of cen- 
tralization which they have carried 
out, would be able to bring much 
larger armies into the field, and in 
much shorter time than Prussia, even 
if she reckoned on her second levy 
for assistance, which is of a highly 
problematical nature, Still, we must 
not deny that what we saw etfected by 
a nation of 17,000,000 inhabitants in 
1850, was very remarkable; and, in 
spite of numerous defects, we could 
not refrain from admiring the rapi- 
dity and regularity with which the 
mobilization can be effected, so soon 
as the nucleus of the Prussian na- 
tion entertains the conviction that 
the sacrifices demanded from it are 
necessary for the preservation of the 
national honor, 

A further proof that this uni- 
versal necessity of bearing arms can 
produce great results in proportion 
to the population, will be best seen 
from the census of 1847, At that 
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period, in addition to —_ line, 


war reserve men, and landwehr, 


there were 240,000 so far exercised 
in arms that they could have been 
employed in war ; so that there were 
at that time 750,000 men in the Prus- 
sian state, ready to defend their father- 
land. 

Regarding these data, we are surely 
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justified in expressing our admiration 
for a system which has rendered a 
comparatively small nation so strong 
either for attack or defence ; and we 
are bound to allow that Prussia has 
fairly earned the rank she now holds 
in the European family, by the un- 
paralleled exertions which she has 
made to attain it. 


CULLODEN, 


FOUGHT IN APRIL. 


BY G,. W. 


Bricnt both in sun and shade 

Shone the brave white cockade, 

White as the snow that laid 
On dark Culloden, 

How the Macgregors came, 

Faster than running flame, 

Putting the Grants to shame, 
Though so down-trodden. 


Looking along the line, 

I saw the fiery eyne 

Of the Macdonnells shine 
At the Clan Frasers ; 

Pulled their blne bonnets down, 

With a black cruel frown, 

Firm on their matted crown, 
(Swords sharp as razors. ) 


£ach his broad claymore sheath 
Threw on the purple heath, 
And with dirk "tween his teeth, 
Glared at the cannon. 
Standing beside the corn, 
Like reapers—sickles drawn, 
That day at early morn 
Led we the van on. 


As the wind reaps the pines, 

So through the Saxon lines, 

Where the keen bay’net shines, 
Burst our loud clangour ; 

With a low fearful wail, 

Spite of the fiery hail, 

With our grim faces pale, 
Burst we in anger, 


Loud rang the slogan then, 
Cheering the mountain men 
With thoughts of lake and glen. 
Mid the fire fountains 
Waved the white ribbons all, 
Round the king’s colours tall ! 
Answered the bugle call, 
Horns of the mountains ! 


THORNBURY. 


Athol men tall and lithe, 

Each with a sweeping scythe ; 

Yet they were but a tithe 
Of the brave rebels, 

Wading knee-deep in blood, 

Our hot heart’s crimson flood ; 

Yet that which makes us “ wood,’’* 
All our strength trebles. 


Crimson, like dying flame, 

On the red tartans came— 

What could their fury tame ? 
Not steel or iron— 

Cutting a bloody lane, 

Red path for lord and thane ; 

Stecl blades old Allan Bane 
Fiercely environ. 


As when a granite block, _ 

Stricken by lightning shock, 

Breaks from the mountain rock, 
Riven asunder ; 

Smoking down gorge and pass, 

Hewing down pines like grass, 

Shivered like brittle glass, 
With a hoarse thunder. 


As from grey Cathdicham 
Stoop on the sportive lamb, 
Spite of its bleeding dam, 

Eagle’s dark pinions, 
Scaring the playing child, 
With its glance keen and wild, 
Soaring back blood-defil'd 

To his dominions. 


As when the flooded rills 
Pour down between the hills, 
All the lone valley fills 
With awe and wonder ; 
Swift now, before it fast, 
Flies the red lightning blast, 
Through the lit pines aghast 
Growls the deep thunder. 


* Scotice, mad. 
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As when broad billows pour 
On the lake’s pebbly shore, 
Hourly with heave and roar, 
Swelling still louder, 
Stormy the piper’s call, 
Marches that rise and fall, 
And the forked banners all 
Flutter yet prouder. 


Tartans in waves of green, 

Mov'd like a forest seen 

Wind-toss'd, the hills between, 
When the storms blaeken. 

Plumes in the bonnet shook, 

Each one his target took, 

Trampling with earnest look 
Over the bracken. 


Broad stretched the moor away, 
Far to the east it lay, 
Swelling like waves at play, 

On the Forth yonder; 
High rose the Rosshire hills, 
Netted with lines of rills, 
Sea, sky, and mountain fill 

All minds with wonder. 


Madly the pipers blew, 
Snow-white the ribbons flew, 
Deeper the fury grew— 

Fury like Flodden— 
Fast through the heart and brain, 
Beaten like flowers by rain, 
Drove the red hurricane, 

O’er dark Culloden, 


Bare head in wind and sun, 
We prayed to only One— 
Low the deep murmurs run, 
Of the Dhuinwassels. 
There was the old Maclean, 
Staring with eyes as keen 
As through the covert green 
Wild stag at hunter. 


One line was swept away ; 

Still to that fatal fray, 

Laughing, like boy at play, 
Drove on Glengarry ; 

Pistol in bloody hand, 

Target thrown on the sand, 

Mac Bane with swinging brand 
Did not long tarry. 


All that mere steel could do 

Against a Saxon crew, 

Armed with the fire that blew 
Lightning to blast us ; 

Swift as the eagle’s wing, 

From the dark rocky spring, 

Where the wild fox-gloves cling, 
Athol men pass’d us. 


In vain round that hedge of steel, 

Wounded, the clansmen reel 

Despairing, and yet they feel 
Dying in glory. 


Culloden. 


There I saw Stuart brave 

His shattered target wave, 

Trying his son to save, 
Fair hair all gory. 


Sullen some stand apart ; 
I saw the tear-drop start, 
Wrung from each bleeding heart, 
Mourning lost honour. 
‘* Better go mad and weep, 
Better grave ten foot deep, 
Better eternal sleep, 
Than this dishonour.” 


Waiting with open breast, 

Fyes turned towards the west, 

On their sheathed arms they rest. 
White shot flew deadly, 

Stretched cold upon the heath, 

Sword unused in its sheath, 

Gnashing with rage their teeth, 
Eyes glaring redly. 


When Keppoch saw some fly, 
Tears filled his burning eye. 
** Sons of my tribe !” his ery, 
*¢ Am I forsaken ?” 
Fast on the bayonets then, 
Hewing down flag and men, 
Fierce as in rocky glen, 
The wolf o’ertaken. 


Athol and Cameron men, 
From the dark lake and fea, 
Would we could see again, 
*¢ John of the battles!” 
Oh, for the stormy plaids! 
Oh, for the rush of blades! 
Where through the rocky glades 
Mountain stream prattles ! 


They could not reach the foe ; 
They could not strike a blow ; 
Fell dead the foremost row 

Ere they touched bayonet. 
Fire spread along the lines, 
And the flame leaps and shines, 
Yet the hot rage it pines, 

Though they restrain it. 


Fell'd in great swathes, like grain 
Laid by the flooding rain, 
Tide after tide in vain, 
Drove on the vassals. 
Then all the drums awoke, 
Fire like hot lightning broke, 
Fast through the sulphur smoke, 
Tramped the Dhuinwassels. 


Banked up with rows of dead, 

Calmly as in a bed, 

With his gashed forehead red, 
Sat Angus the piper, 

Knitted his brows and pale, 

As men who see their sail 

Split in a sudden gale 


Still growing riper. 
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Round his old sire, a son 

Threw his stabb’d arm (the one 

With a blood torrent run), 
Shielding from danger ; 

Praying to Jesus there 

To save his hoary hair, 

So he might anywhere 

Die wit: the stranger. 


One of the chieftains kue't, 

Holding his girdled belt ; 

I saw the hot tears melt 
Fast on the dying. 

Then with his red claymore, 

Reeking and wet with gore, 

He slew some three or four 
Of those who were flying. 


One by his brother feli ! 
I saw him gasp to tell 
Name of her loved so weil. 
Raising his brother, 
Staunched with a strip of plaid, 
Stab from the bayonet bladc, 
Youngest in all that rail, 
Far from his mother! 


Feeble and in the rear, 
Yet without sign of fear, 
Stood a blind Highlaud seer, 
Old grey Mac Kinnon, 
** To-day for revenge !” he cried, 
** To-morrow for weeping!" Pride 
Gave him fresh strength ; he died, 
Crushed by the cannon. 


** If my brave sons should fly,” 
Was an old chieftain’s cry, 

*» Then by this hand to die— 
My flag the winds fan her,” 
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THe man who has never left his 
country for any length of time can 
have no idea of the delight with 
which the exile finds himself ap- 
proaching the land he loves best, re- 
turning to the scenes amid which his 
childhood was passed, the old fami- 
liar ways and habits which long dis- 
use has rendered dear to him. <A 
thousand reminiscences of old times 
crowd upon his memory—a thousand 
recollections of the most soul-stirring 
kind. His existence at such a time 
is a joyous bounding into the future 
—the past has ceased to influence 
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Scarce as he spoke so well, 

Than he reel’d dead, and fell 

Hard by his son—a shell 
Shivered his banner. 


One like a wild cat crept, 

Then on the bayonets le upt, 

And his bright sword it swept 
Fierce on the Hessian, 

With a broad scything sweep, 

Cutting a red path deep. 

Wounded men shout and weep, 
Cursing oppression, 


Crippled men craw] to die, 

Striking with glazing eye, 

As with last gasp they cry, 
** Death to the German !” 

Clasping the bay'nets, they 

Mtrive to tear out a way, 

Leaping like stags at bay 
On the red vermin. 


Old men with blooded hair, 

And a half madden’'d stare, 

Breaking through on the glare, 
Cried, ** Oh for heaven ! 

Shall our brave mountaineers 

Fly from mere cannoneers— 

Who one lost battle fears ? 
Bruce lost eleven !” 


Thus Scotland lost the day, 

Crushed in this fatal fray, 

Thrown in the wrestling play, 
On dark Culloden ! 

Never was nation’s heart 


Pierced with such bitter smart, 
Never so rent apart, 
Since fatal Flodden ! 














PHILOSOPHY. 
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him for the moment, the present is 
nothing; he will live again, he 
thinks, old days, long gone by, 
idealized and beatified. Sorrow is 
flung to the winds—even the memory 
of friends gone is for the moment 
lost, and joyful anticipation takes a 
firm grasp of the soul. 

I arrived in England early in May. 
Nothing could be more glorious and 
beautiful than nature was then. 
There is a charm about spring which 
— luxuriance, with its never- 
ending fecundity, altogether wants. 
The bursting of the trees and bushes 
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into life, the smiling hedge-rows, the 
vivid green, the singing birds, the 
opening flowers, all tell of gladness 
and of joy—of the gloom of winter 
departed, of the rich beauty of sum- 
mer rapidly approaching—the whole 
atype, and a glorious one, of man’s 
resurrection. To the dweller in the 
tropics for years, emerging from his 
steamer-prison upon a glorious Eng- 
lish landscape early in May, such 
reflections were natural. The keen 
enjoyment derived from the con- 
templation of external nature under 
such an aspect was a thing that forced 
itself upon the mind, and would not 
be denied access. 

On arriving in London, I lost no 
time in calling upon Dr. Gebirgen. 
‘“* He has been very ill for months,” 
said his landlady—a _ benevolent 
looking person who seemed to feel 
that respect for, and attachment to, 
him, which all felt who knew him 
well. She was familiar with my 
name, and we were friends at once. 
** He has been very ill for months,” 
said his landlady, “ very ill, in- 
deed—but he is better now, and the 
warm sun, the doctors say, will do 
him good. He has taken a walk into 
the Park to-day, for the first time for 
three months. You will find him 
seated by the Serpentine, for he loves 
to sit there. He will be well pleased 
to see you, sir, for he has spoken 
often of you.” 

I sallied forth into the Park. There 
was a grateful warmth about the sun- 
shine and a bounding elasticity in the 
air which breathed heat, and life, and 
vigor into the frame. It was one of 
those invaluable days in the early 
part of the English summer, which 
more than compensate for smoky 
fogs and sloppy roads. The Serpentine 
was joyous with pleasure-boats— its 

‘banks were covered with joyful 
- humanity, disporting itself in the un- 
wonted clear sunshine. Boys were 
sailing their miniature yachts too 
upon the water—yachts rigged out 
with all the latest improvements, 
American aud English—and watched, 
as they made their way across, with 
intense eagerness by the owners. 
Seated by the side of the water, 
watching the youthful mariners, was 
my friend. It was evident at a 
glance that the physicians were quite 
right—London was not the place for 
him. His constitution, shattered by 
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trials, had been fostered into fresh 
life by the warm breath of the tropics, 
but the varying cold and damp of an 
English winter had been too much 
for him. His figure was no longer 
the stalwart frame it had been, 
his hands rested on his trusty stick, 
and his head was bent forward as 
usual. 

“You are right welcome, my 
friend,” said the Doctor, as I sat 
down beside him—*“ right welcome to 
this city of men. Like myself, you 
have forsaken Calcutta—so much the 
better. I have received all your let- 
ters, and was expecting you. I do 
not believe I have long to live—your 
return is a pleasure I could scarcely 
have anticipated.” 

“ And your health ?” I asked. 

* The less said of it the better,” was 
the reply—a faint smile breaking 
over his face—“‘I am better now, 
however, and the doctors have me 
that I may last till next winter, be- 
fore which time, if I remain in Lon- 
don, I may get my grave prepared. 
Do you know it is a strange thing 
for a man to look upon his own 
tombstone. Mine is nearly ready now. 

“ But you surely will not remain in 
London, then ?” I exclaimed. 

“My dear friend, I am old and 
withered—withered more in soul 
than in body—why should I flee 
death ? I will remain in London 
and die here, and then I will have 
my body carried to the Brompton 
Cemetery and buried there—my 
tombstone with its short but suffi- 
cient record being prepared before- 
hand. Let me play out the little 
drama after my own fashion. May I 
not die and be —— ?” 

“But, my dear Doctor,” I began— 

“ Quite enough,” he replied, inter- 
rupting me, “we will change the 
subject. You can scarcely imagine 
what pleasure these boyish sports 
give me, as I sit here contemplating 
them. Now the race is beginning— 
watch. They start them very fairly, 
but how soon disparity appears. One 
is too heavy, another is too light. 
The breeze is too strong for one, not 
strong enough for the next. I sit 
here highly interested, moralizing 
these things. Why, sir, it is the very 
‘ace of life which is before us. The 
victory is to the one that has the 
rarest combination of circumstances 
in its favor, not to the strongest or to 
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the best. That sturdy fellow that 
goes off there by himself has a sound 
bottom, | warrant you—may be right 
well built, strong and able. He cares 
nothing for the crowd, would rather 
indeed not be jostled—does not see 
why he may not mark out his own 
course. The majority, however, have 
far other thoughts. See how they 
plunge along, ploughing up the mimic 
waves with their utmost energy— 
their heads steadily keeping towards 
us—every sail full—every string 
straining as they try and pass each 
other. This one that comes first, so 
gracefully and so lightly, is an aristo- 
cratic lady, born to luxury and suc- 
cess; ahappy combination of circum- 
stances, fortuitous for the most part, 
has borne her on ahead, far ahead of 
the others—(turn from the metaphor 
to the reality, and see how her owner 
is clapping his hands in real joy ; his 
feelings are to be envied—no heart- 
utterance can be more genuine). Were 
there a breath more or a breath less 
wind, had she encountered a wave 
an inch higher, she would not have 
been first ; yet she walks the waters 
as though pre-eminence belonged of 
right to her, as if merit had alone 
raised her to her proud superiority 
the merit of being adapted to cir- 
cumstances, truly ; the great merit 
indeed, which, in these days, is wor- 
shipped. Ha! see the poor fellow 
that has been thrown over on his 
side. Unlucky fate for him and for 
all connected with him! The outcast 
who has failed of success is the great 
scoundrel now-a-days—the villain 
against whom virtuous society arms 
itself and exclaims. See how the 
stranded wretch is passed proudly by 
the luckier—they have no sympathy 
with him. On they sweep majes- 
tically, as the frail fair ones do, in 
their velvets and satins, past the poor 
unfortunate who has loved not wisely 
but too well. The porcelain huma- 
nity, equally faulty, equally cracked, 
will not deign to cast a glance upon 
the poor earthenware that has re- 
ceived a flaw. The one sins and is a 
respectable member of society, with 
the avenue to heaven smoothed for 
her by pious books and soothing 
speeches; the other sins, and is a 
wretch too deeply sunk in profound- 
est degradation for virtuous pride 
even to recognize her existence.” 

“ You cannot understand,” said 
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the Doctor to me some days after- 
wards—* you cannot understand why 
death should have no terrors for me ; 
nor indeed can most men, far less 
most women. My landlady, good 
benevolent soul, is distressed beyond 
measure that it should be so, has 
actually wept at it. The king of 
terrors he is called, but for me he has 
no terrors. You are anxious to know 
why. I will tell you, my friend,” 
and, so saying, the Doctor placed his 
hand on mine, which was extended 


‘on the small table between us. He 


kept it there some time, as he pro- 
ceeded with his explanation. 

“The popular theology is not mine. 
God, a ao infinitely wise and 
good, has made me and has sent me 
into the world to do some certain 
work. I have done that work to the 
best of my ability, zealously done it, 
as an earnest soul should, until men- 
tal ruin stepped in, and more work 
of the same kind I could not do. On 
religion and other subjects connected 
with it, you and I cannot agree, I 
know. I have arrived at my conclu- 
sions, however, by an unbiassed exer- 
cise of reason—investigating facts 
with a desire rather to walk with 
other men, if possible, and not away 
from them. God gave me my reason 
—God placed me in the circumstances 
in which I was placed—the result is 
before you. I have followed my con- 
victions ; honestly, candidly followed 
them. Is there an eternity of punish- 
ment in reserve for me for having 
done so ?—for not having abandoned 
the inward light to grope after other 
men in the dark? Away with such 
ideas. God is justice, truth, and 
love— not injustice, deceitand hatred. 
I will not, my friend, argue these 
things over again with you. I have 
argued them repeatedly, and we re- 
main as before.” 

So saying, he took his hand off 
mine, and threw himself back lei- 
surely in his invalid’s chair, not ceas- 
ing for a moment, however, his dis- 
course :-— 

“ Unity, activity, and the power or 
eapacity of believing are the charac- 
teristies of spiritual existence—the 
Almighty alone who gave my soul 
these attributes can recal them and 
annihilate it. No separation of par- 
ticle from particle, no decay of bedy, 
no deeay of intellectual vigor, de- 
pending upon material organization, 
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can destroy these elements of spirit. 
There is no adequate product of life 
here, to acconnt for such an existence 
as that of man at all—all nature in- 
dicates a future for man—and in that 
future I believe. It is not the body 
that will live in that future. The soul 
looks forward toit,longsforit. Ihave 
studied the soul, watched its opera- 
tions, given no rest to reason until it 
solved the problem of spirit, and by the 
study of the spiritual I believe I 
have fitted my soul for another life— 
a life spiritual and eternal. Why, 
then, should I fear death ? My spirit 
longs to wing its way to the spiritual, 
and to leave this gross material en- 
velope in which it has been ‘cabin’d, 
cribb’d, confin’d’ so long. And shall 
I dread the approach of that which 
can alone open the portals of such a 
life? Having done the work which 
God gave me to do, shall I fear to 
place my spirit in his hands, saying, 
‘I have taught what the inward light 
thou gavest me indicated as fit to 
teach. I have taught justice, truth, 
and love—thou art just, truthful, 
loving. I have labored to do good by 
spreading that truth which my soul 
realized. I have endeavoured to 
spread happiness amongst my family 
and my fellow-creatures. I have 
been kind to Swag and the inferior 
animals.’ ” 

Swag heard his name mentioned, 
aud, leaping on the arm of the chair, 
licked his master’s hand 

“Testimony, in truth of what I 
say, of the honestest kind,” said the 
Doctor, turning towards me, as he 
stroked the dog’s head. 

“¢ T have made the best use I could 
of the opportunities offered to me ;’ I 
will say to the Great Judge, ‘ Being 
by no means perfect,asthou knowest, 
—for perfection belongs to thee alone 
—can belong but to one alone; im- 
perfection was of my nature when 
thou didst create me, and I have sin- 
ned, but thou seest not as man sees. 
Thou knowest whether I have wil- 
fully given pain, been cruel, unjust, 
tyrannical. Men have told me I 
should dread delivering my soul to 
thee, for they make thee jealous and 
revengeful—barbarously so consider 
thee in their ignorance. I yield my 
soul to thee fearlessly, for thou know- 
est me altogether.’ 

“ Will the Great Judge, the loving 
father, turn from me with aversion, 
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and, in the thunders of wrath, de- 
clare, ‘Son, thou didst not believe 
what other men taught thee? I gave 
thee reason, but, because thou hast 
consulted it, thou hast sinned. Depart 
from me, degenerate offspring.’ In 
truth, my friend, absurdities more 
flagrant were never conceived by 
men than to regard such a thing not 
as probable but as simply possible. 
I, for my part, sitting here in this 
easy chair, with Swag a canine, and 
thee a human, friend, on either side, 
—I might sooner believe the old 
moons were cut up to make stars, 
and all the incidents recorded of Jack 
the Giant-killer and Sinbad the sai- 
lor infallibly true, than that such a 
result should follow. My mind may 
be strangely constituted ; that is not 
my fault. Given the soul with its 
native powers, given the influences 
acting on that soul from birth to 
death, and you have the bundle of 
inconsistencies, of absurdities, of 
errors, and of truths, of thoughts 
holy and unholy, of actions good and 
bad, which constitute what we call 
humanity. Did we make that soul 
with its innate powers? Did we ori- 
ginate these influences? Did we 
place ourselves in the position in 
which we find ourselves in the 
world? It were supremely absurd to 
answer these questions in the affir- 
mative. 

“Pardon me—I do not destroy or 
uproot responsibility. A limited re- 
sponsibility allmen must have—the 
responsibility of using their reason 
aright. But for the position in which 
a man is born into the world he is 
not responsible. The Englishman is 
not responsible for being born an 
Englishman—the Hindoo is not re- 
sponsible for being born a Hindoo— 
the Turk for being born a Turk. For 
the people who surround him, whe- 
ther bad or good, for the words 
which he hears in infancy and early 
childhood, whether true or false, for 
the examples then set him, honest or 
dishonest—for these things he is not 
responsible, nor yet for the bias 
which they cannot fail to give his 
mind. 

“Bat I will not argue the ques- 
tion, my friend. I will assume an 
old man’s privilege, and declaim. 
The old oak may be snapped, but 
cannot be bent into a new form. 
Keep your arguments for the young, 
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who may be influencel by 
know them all. I have 
read them all. 

“T merely wanted to 
why at this moment I 
fear to stand before my Maker, and 
render up my last account—why 
death has no terrors for me. You 
understand me? It is well. Shall 
we stroll together into the Park? 
The sun woos the old and the 
young alike into its genial beams— 
the old to thaw them into benevolent 
kindness ; the young to exert their 
exuberant spirits. Let us forth, 
and my trusty Swag shall be our 
escort.” 

I had been aware in India that Dr. 
Gebirgen’s views of religion and_re- 
ligious truth were unhappily incon- 
sistent with Christianity ; that, in 
fact, he rested in natural religion, 
and would have nothing to do ‘with 
revealed. Fatal result of too ardent 
and too exclusive a study of mind 
and its developments —of spiritual 
existence idealized and considered 
apart altogether from the corporeal. 
Fatal result for a man’s own happi- 
ness, if for nothing else! For, surely 
there cannot be a question that a 
man’s mental comfort and peace are 
promoted by reliance upon the 
scheme of gospel salvation,—to look 
aoe the matter in no higher light. 

Fatal result that often follows too 
from a devotion too exclusive to phy- 
sical science—in which case the ma- 
terial becomes all in all, the spiritual 
little thought of, little attended to, 
little studied! Only when the fas- 
cinating speculations of metaphysics 
are tempered by the sober realities of 
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material science, or the sober reali- 
ties of material science elevated and 
sanctified by a due regard to the 
higher truths of spiritual life, can the 
claims of religion and philosophy be 
harmonized. Dr. Gebirgen’s was a 
melancholy example of too great a 
leaning in one direction overbalan- 
cing the mind; and many others 
there are equally devoted to philoso- 
phy, but to its mathematical and 
physical departments only, who 
have arrived in mature age at simi- 
lar results, without, however, the 
ideal glow diffused by the study of 
the immaterial over Dr. Gebirgen’s 
speculations and reveries. W hen the 
attention has been solely given to 
things material, the whole existence 
takes an impress from the study 
material joys are looked for and en- 
braced, material truths are alone be- 
lieved in—gross sensuality too often 
the result. 

No one could listen to my suffering 
friend, whether strolling in the Park 
or seated in his easy chair at home, 
without feeling that one of the most 
amiable of beings was near him— 
without feeling an expansion of the 
heart, an elevation of the sentiment, 
that made all he did and all he said 
equally love-worthy, equally to be 
treasured by the memory, however 
much the reason might dissent from 
his conclusions. His admiration for 
the good and the noble, his detesta- 
tion of the lying, the mean, and the 
ignoble, were traits of character that 
constantly exhibited themselves in 
his daily life—traits that made his 
warm and active benevolence all the 
more conspicuous and admirable. 


CHAPTER VII. 


GERTRUDE. 


Ixy September, Dr. Gebirgen was 
warned that his continued residence 
in England, during the vicissitudes 
of a London autumn and winter, 
would be fraught with danger to him 
—nay, that the fogs and mists of No- 
vember and February would almost 
certainly be the death of him. 

“TI cannot help it,” was his reply 
to all such warnings—“ I cannot help 
it. There is no happiness for me, 
nothing that comes near happiness or 
looks like it, but these scientific re- 


searches, these friendly gossips, Shall 
I flee from all these to prolong an 
existence already too protracted, 
since it has cutlived the capacity of 
usefulness? No, no; if death come 
this autumn or this wints sr, he may 
take me by the hand. I am ready 
for him. We shall not quarrel. 
This autumn or xext autumn, this 
winter or next winter, or the next 
after that, what difference can it 
make toa man in my position, to a 
man whose hopes have long ago 
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withered, whose mind has worn it- 
self out, whose feelings are almost 
dead? Rest is what I want—my 
only want indeed—the rest of the 
grave, if none other.” 

Thus he would talk when we urged 
him to leave England to flee to more 
congenial climes—thus const: untly. 
There was no shaking his resolution, 
no preventing his putting that reso- 
lution in force. 

It was a genial September. The 
sun shone warmly and brightly day 
day after day, as if loath to leave a 

cene which he had ret-dered so happy 
aed so life-cheering for months. We 
went out one Sunday to enjoy the 
warm sun-shine and to watch the 
happy Sunday groups. I had called 
upon him as usual for that purpose, 
for he now seldom left the house ex- 
cept when I accompanied him. We 
walked in the direction of St. James’s 
Park. He loved to see the thousands 
of happy people whom the genial 
sun lured from smoky rooms and 
confined houses. That exquisite 
piece of landscape-gardening was 
actually alive with happy groups— 
joy sparkling on every face, enjoy- 
ment in every action. “ This is a 
scene worth contemplating, truly,” 
said the Doctor, as we made our way 
towards the water. A group was 
seated upon a bench by the water's 
side, to which a poor woman, with an 
infant in her arms, was singing, 
whilst a keeper was hurrying round 
the path to put an end to her song. 
The singer was little more than a 
mere girl herself, and her sweet 
tones hung upon the air deliciously, 
quivering in exquisite cadence on the 
sunshine—now high, now low. I was 
bending forward to catch every note, 
when [f felt my arm impelled for- 
wards by the Doctor’s eagerness to 
advance towards her. ‘“ She is sing- 
ing a German song,” said I, at the 
sane time turning to look at my com- 
panion, whose energy surprised me. 
Seattument sat upon his face—his 
head was thrown forward—his eyes 
almost starting from their sockets as 
he gazed upon the ag songstress, 
At this moment the ner 
reached her, and ordered her roughly 
to walk on. The song ceased; the 
party on the bench disregarded | her, 
and the poor girl with drooping 
attitude glided away. It was the 
work of a moment, I saw it and 
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noted it in the interval between 
observing the Doctor’s excitement 
and asking him the cause. “ What 
is the matter ?” was my question, as 
I looked surprisedly into his face, 
glancing forward to see that it was 
indeed the poor minstrel at whom he 
was so intently gazing. 

Hedid not heed my question in 
the least, but still pressed eagerly 
after the poor g girl, who had turned 
up a side path to leave the Park. 

Accustomed to humor my friend 
and to respect his eccentricities, I 
asked no further question, pressing 
on with him in siience as rapidly as 
his debility would permit after the 
sweet songstress. His head still 
stretched eagerly forwards, his eyes 
still fixed in gazing w onder upon the 
figure of the poor woman. We ap- 
proached her with hurried steps, but 
other people were on the path and 
she heeded us not. 

- Ya, mein Herr,” said the Doctor, 
aloud ; his voice almost choked with 
emotion, and commencing to speak 
German, as we drew near her. 

“Yes, sir, our life in Bonn was 
one dream of undisturbed happi- 
ness.” 

The little artifice was quite suc- 
cessful, although at the moment un- 
intelligible to me. The poor girl 
turned round at once, and, examin- 
ing the speaker with a piercing 
gla ince, exc laimed aloud, “ Metin vater, 
’—my father, my father ! 

It was, indeed, his long- lost dé wgh- 
ter, his Gertr ude. She whom he had 
mourned as dead—she whose charred 
remains he thought he had seen in 
the ashes of his house at Hamburg, 
when the black dust was shovelled 
hither and thither by the workmen, 
when he and they had sought so 
eagerly and vainly amid the ruin for 
her who was alive at the moment 
elsewhere ! 

Dr. Gebirgen was almost utterly 
prostrated by the unwonted excite- 
ment of the scene—surprise, amaze- 
ment, sorrow, joy, all battling with 
each other in wild confusion in his 
breast ; whilst hisdaughter, now pale 
as ashes and anon red with a fiery 
glow, nobly exerted herself to assist 
him to a seat, smothering her own 
feelings- —equally excite d, perhaps 
more so—in order to calm his. Once 
seated, however—one long embrace 
given and received—and the powers 
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of both were restored—the father’s 
attention given to the daughter 
alone, the daughter’s divided between 
her father and her child. The strange 
spectacle had drawn a group of idlers 
around us, to whose curiosity the 
German words interchanged added a 
zest without gratifying it. Our po- 
sition gradually became more and 
more embarassing. 

The crowd which surrounded us 
was not the less prodigal of its re- 
marks, because it understood nothing 
of the circumstances of the case. 

“The hard-hearted old wretch,” 
said one woman of large dimensions, 
whose influence on the others around 
seemed to be in proportion to her 
size—“ the hard-hearted old wretch, 
todrive his daughter out into the 
streets that way, and that’s what 
she’s come to! He might have 
known very well it would come to 
that.” 

“ Of course, he might,” echoed an- 
other. 

“What are we all but flesh and 
blood ?” asked a third. 

‘** What, indeed ?” was the general 
response. 

We were obliged to make our way 
laboriously to the gate, in order to 

rocure a conveyance into which the 
octor was assisted by his long-lost 
Gertrude and myself. 

I would have left them, as his 
daughter seated herself beside him, 
but he would not allow me. 

“You know our history, my friend 
—we shall have from you no secrets,” 
said he. “ Do not leave us. To you, 
I know, our feelings will be sacred, 
however ludicrous or ridiculous to 
others.” 

I placed myself in front of them. 
The color still came and went, by 
turns, rapidly in the face of Gertrude. 
She had overcome the excitement 
hitherto by vigorous efforts, but it 
was evidently mastering her at last, 
and she was sinking under it. The 
erying of her little one recalled her 
to herself. 

‘*‘ My infant is hungry,” said she, 
apologetically, as she displaced a 
handkerchief and put his little 
mouth to her breast. The depth of 
maternal feeling was visible in the 
long look of love with which she re- 
ge ed her child, as he satisfied his 

unger at the pure fount of her own 


bosom—for his sake she calmed her 
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excitement, and forced herself to 
support a scene which had already 
proved too much for her nerves. Her 
overty had evidently been of no 
oie duration, for her clothing 
though scanty was good and clean, 
whilst her ‘infant was warmly and 
comfortably wrapped in such habili- 
ments as the very poor do not usually 
possess. 

“« And is it thus we meet, my poor, 
poor Gertrude?” said her father, 
taking her hand in his—“ thus in 
misery and sorrow, in deep degrada- 
tion and humiliating distress !” 

“The pleasure of this meeting is a 
compensation for years of misery,” 
said she, as she affectionately pressed 
his hand, and looked, with all a 
daughter’s love, into his face. 

“ T could almost believe now,” said 
he, looking over at me, whilst his 
eyes were suffused with tears, “ that 
there are families doomed by fate to 
sorrow and distress in this life, as 
the Greeks fancied. What had I 
done—what had my poor wife done— 
what had Gertrude done—to cause 
such an accumulation of woe on our 
house? Try and picture to yourself 
the feeling of agony with which I 
saw the flames glowing, our house 
destroyed, all Hamburg in confusion. 
Try and picture what my wife’s suf- 
ferings were when, in the throes of 
labor, she saw the flames approach- 
ing her. What Gertrude’s misery 
and despair must have been when 
she witnessed her mother’s death— 
saved, we know not yet how, from 
the same fate—and then ask yourself 
why such complicated woes should 
fall upon a single house, why such 
acute sufferings should be reserved 
for one family? It is inexplicable.” 
Her own emotion and his words were 
too much for poor Gertrude. Her 
infant fell from her breast helplessly 
upon her knees—her head sunk su- 
pinely upon her father’s neck. She 
had fainted. I tended the child, 
supporting it on my arm. A few 
simple applications, procured at the 
first chemist’s shop, brought the ex- 
hausted mother back to her senses ; 
and she smiled as she saw her little 
one, whom I had succeeded in quiet- 
ing, with his large blue eyes fixed 
full on her face. 

Arrived at Dr. Gebirgen’s resi- 
dence, I committed the little party to 
landlady’s care. Her affectionate 
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esteem for the Doctor, and her 
natural benevolence, rendered her 
admirably suited for the strange po- 
sition in which she found herself. 
The very fact of Gertrude being the 
Doctor's daughter was sufficient to 
enlist her sympathies in the poor suf- 
ferer’s behalf, ignorant though we 
yet were of her life for those inter- 
vening years—ignorant of how she 
had escaped death—ignorant of the 
father of her infant. I felt that it 
would not be right for me to intrude 
further on the sanctity of a domestic 
circle so strangely formed, on the 
love of a fond father and a devoted 
daughter thus wonderfully restored 
to each other; particularly when 
there was the additional link to bind 
them more firmly together of that 
daughter’s infant. Full of curiosity 
as I was to learn her history, I re- 
frained; and bidding both an affec- 
tionate farewell, promised to spend 
the following evening with nen 
“Hope is not yet dead,” said I to 
him, as I pressed his hand on taking 
leave. He smiled faintly, tried to 
shake his head as of old, but said 
nothing. 

Gertrude was just such a woman 
as I might have expected to see from 
the Doctor’s description of her as a 
girl. The years which had rolled 
over her head had developed the 
charms of the child—removing the 
bright, joyous, ever mobile face of 
the girl, to fix in its place the more 
sedate, the more thoughtful counte- 
nance of the matron. Traces of suf- 
fering I could find none, although, 
from the position in which we found 
her, such might have been expected 
—merely an interesting shade of 
melancholy. Her large blue eyes, 
mild and full of feeling in their soft 
briiliancy ; her light flaxen hair, of 
which a few tresses escaped beneath 
the cap which partly concealed and 
disfigured her head, and which made 
her appear older than she really was, 
these told of her Saxon blood ; these, 
and the delicate purity of her white 
neck and hands. Her stature was 
rather below than above the middle 
height ; her figure, slight, girlish, 
elegant, and graceful. 

When I visited them the succeed- 
ing evening, I saw her under far more 
favorable circumstances; the cap 
which had disguised her head had 
beenremoved ; her whole being shone 
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with a radiant joy which made her 
lovely. The warm reception, the un- 
hesitating love she had met with 
from her father, had evidently re- 
opened the fount of joy in her soul, 
which for a time had been closed, 
and had called forth all her happiest 
powers into pleasing and gratified 
exercise. The excitement of the 
scene of the previous day had, how- 
ever, been too much for Dr. Gebir- 
gen. He was stretched upona couch 
near the table, looking haggard and 
worn out. Gertrude had evidently 
been reading one of his favourite 
authors to him, and I begged that 
the reading might proceed. 

“ By no means,” said the Doctor ; 
“T have not yet heard Gertrude’s 
history. She is quite willing to re- 
hearse it before you, and I have 
therefore deferred hearing it till 
your arrival. A cup of tea will re- 
fresh me, and then we shall discover 
the key to the mystery. The spon- 
taneous flow of the soul’s life, or its 
suspension-—joy or sorrow—are best 
shared with our friends.” 

There was a self-denying indul- 
gence about this kindness that I 
could not sufficiently thank. He had 
refrained from hearing the recital of 
that history with which he wished so 
much to be acquainted, solely that I 
might participate in the pleasure of 
its first fresh rehearsal! Few, 
under the circumstances, would have 
shown so much consideration for a 
friend. 

I could not help remarking the 
unspeakable joy with which Gertrude 
tended her father—the bounding alac- 
rity with which she sprang to satisfy 
his slightest wants—the long looks 
of love, overcast with but a shade of 
melancholy, with which she fed her 
soul as she watched his languid 
mien, and the slow movements of his 
arm andhead. His eye stil retained 
all its original fire, still beamed 
brightly and tenderly as before-—the 
heavy eyebrows more and more con- 
trasted with the wasted cheek. His 
debility did not startle her—she was 
evidently as yet ignorant of his dan- 
ger, and so she opened her whole 
soul to joy and gladness, without re- 
serve and without fear. 

“My story is by no means one full 
of moving accidents,” said she, 
‘rather indeed monotonous and un- 
moving. When Mary Luders left 
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us that frightful night, in order to 
seek assistance for the removal of the 
newly-born infant and its unhappy 
parent, I remained to tend and assist 
my mother. She had fallen into a 
lethargy that looked like death, all 
mental and physical feeling dead, for 
the time, at least. Out of this le- 
thargy I could not rouse her. The 
infant was lying by my mother’s side, 
dead. It had not lived five minutes. 
The room was gradually filling with 
smoke, The flames were approaching 
nearer and nearer. The noise of the 
crackling timber and falling houses 
grew more and more distinct ; they 
filled the air with the most frightful 
sounds. Finding myself alone, 1 my 
mother apparently dead, the smoke 
half suffocating me, the tumult ter- 
rifying me, I should have fallen to the 
floor and been inevitably destroyed, 
had I not been caught in the arms of 
Henry Morgan, who rushed into the 
room and bore me down stairs, just 
before the entire house blazed up like 
a huge match, and the roof fell in. 
We were both hurt and burnt ere he 
carried me into the street. I was per- 
fectly insensible, and did not, indeed, 
recover my consciousness until I found 
myself on board a steamer bound for 
England. 

“Henry had called upon us the 
previous day, stating that he had 
been ordered back to London im- 
mediately by his father, and that he 
had taken his by the steamer 
which started the following morning. 
Into this steamer he had conveyed 
me, insensible as I was—stupified by 
the horrid sights and horrid sounds 
by which I had been surrounded all 
night—and it was not until the 
steamer had started, making its way 
rapidly down the river, that I re- 
vived. The vessel was crowded with 
passengers deserting the burning city, 
and I was obliged to share my berth, 
small as it was, with a young English 
lady as much prostrated in tind and 
body as myself. She gave me, or I 
her—I know not which— typhus fe- 
ver. When we landed at London, we 
were both equally incapable of stand- 
ing—the excitement and the horror 
had been too much for us, and a 
medical man on board pronounced our 
lives in danger whilst we were yet in 
the Thames. 

“Nothing could exceed the care 
and attention of Henry. He loved 
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me, and still loves me, I believe ; but 
——. Well, well,” she continued, as 
a deep sigh burst from her heart, “I 
will not reproach him. I shall con- 
tent myself with simply telling what 
occ urred, as briefly as possible ; ; 
ment is useless now. 

‘‘ Before consciousness had com- 
pletely left me, routed from its strong- 
hold by the virulent disease, I spoke 
to him of my father ; and he- promised 
to have every search made for him, 
that he might be informed where I 
was. W hethe: > Henry ever made any 
such search I know not,—probably 
not—for he told me afterwards that 
my father had perished in the flames, 
or from exposure that night”—— 

“He could not have made any such 
search ; nay, he must have wilfully 
shut his eyes to the exertions I made 
to recover you,” said the doctor— 
“hard fate, not the least bitter in- 
gredient in this cup of misery, that 
one’s pupil should turn out a scoun- 
drel es 

** Do not call him a scoundrel, my 
father,” said Gertrude, feelingly ; 
“he possesses some of the noblest 
qualities man can have, obscured and 


conl- 


dimmed by a little selfishness, per- 
haps, alone.” 

The doctor smiled faintly 
bore a reply, and the narrator pro- 
ceeded : 

“For weeks was I tended by him 


, but fore- 


with all the love and devotion of 2 
mother, whilst the raging disease 
threatened my life. Every one, in- 
deed, was kind to me,- -kinder than I 
deserved—and if any consolation could 
be found by a soul then so sorrow- 
stricken as mine, it was in the heart- 
felt sympathy with which 1 was 
tended, the love that was shown me, 
the kindness w ith which I was nursed. 
Henry’s father, however, is a man of 
a violent dispocition, unrele nting in 
animosity and imperious in temper. 
He had had other prospects for his 
son, and it was by his orders that 
Henry’ s letters to me had been dis- 
continued. It was not, therefore, 
amid the family - the Morgans that 
L was so befriended, so nursed. He 
had delivered me to the care of his 
own foster-mother, who lived in a 
cottage a few miles from London, and 
[ resided there until my complete re- 
covery. The dream of love intoxi- 
cated me, child as I was. Henry’s 

devotion and sympathy —his fondness 
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aud his persevering kindness, not- 
withstanding the fear of his father’s 
discovery of his secret, which might 
have ruined both—-attached me to 
him more day by day. He had saved 
my life, he had surrendered the amuse- 
ments of his age to make me happy, 
he had tended me in my illness 
and my convalescence—is it to be 
wondered at, then, that I loved him 
with an all-absorbing love, an in- 
tensity of affection, of which wo- 
man alone is capable? Every tie of 
life snapped—for I fancied you, too, 
dead, my father—is it to be wondered 
at that I should have clung all the 
more tenaciously to that one which 
was left—that I should have reposed 
entire confidence in his every word, 
and scarcely believed that he could do 
wrong? We wandered over the green 
fields and by pleasant paths together, 
as my strength returned, pouring into 
each other’s hearts the words of love 
and devotion, talking of the future, 
and trying to forget the past and the 
present—he, the preserver, the sus- 
tainer, the lover; I, the preserved, 
the sustained, the loved. Those were 


happy days ;—too happy to last long 


—the love of childhood, prolonged 
into youth, must one day be cropped 
or withered as a flower, its purity 
sullied, and its exquisite perfume 
lost. 

“Henry was to spend two years at 
Oxford by his father’s desire, to pre- 
pare for which, indeed, he had been 
removed from Bonn. The time was 
now come, and we spoke of departure 
and of marriage. Child as I was, I 
had looked forward to marriage ever 
since I had risen from my sick couch ; 
and, grateful as I was to Henry— 
much and devotedly as I loved him— 
I was never forgetful that I was a 
German maiden and your daughter. 

“Our good foster-mother wanted 
me to remain with her those two 
years—urged the point earnestly. 
* You are buta child, Miss Gertrude,’ 
said she, ‘and Master Henry is but 
aboy. Two years will make you a 
woman, and him a man. Why not 
wait, then? He will not always be 
at Oxford. His father will, doubt- 
less, require him to live again with 
him in London during the holidays. 
Cannot he come then and see you, as 
he does now? The fields will be as 
green, the flowers as bright, the sky 
as blue. O, do not go.’ It was thus 
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the kind old woman urged, but she 
urged in vain. I was lonely enough, 
I thought, even when Henry was in 
London, for he was obliged to return 
to town early when he visited me. 
How lonely should I not be when he 
was in Oxford. The strife between 
love and wisdom in a girl’s breast is 
too frequently decided in favour of 
the former. 

“*T do not look back upon my exist- 
ence at Oxford, or the subsequent 
long years that have followed it in 
London, with regret, because I was 
miserable or sinful then. I was 
neither the one nor the other. He 
sinned—I did not. He sinned deeply 
—all the more deeply from the con- 
fiding love and admiration with which 
T honoured him ; nay, almost adored. 
If he was not miserable in conse- 
quence, it was because sin and misery 
are not always united upon earth. 

* Arrived in Oxford, we were mar- 
ried, as J thought, and as he caused 
me to think—privately married, of 
course,—a religious ceremony gone 
through, in frightful mockery, by a 
student who was under pecuniary 
obligations to him, and who was in- 
troduced tome as a priest. Guileless 
myself, I suspected no guile in Henry ; 
and when I kissed him after the 
ceremony, it was with the same pure 
confiding love I had felt for him in 
childhood. Whether his conscience 
then told him he had done wrong, I 
do not know ; but I fear conscience is 
by no means the powerful monitor in 
men they teach us women it ought to 
be in all of us. 

“He had gone to Oxford with his 
father, in the first instance, to matri- 
culate ; and having engaged apart- 
ments for his child-wife, returned to 
London to escort me thither,—his 
friend, the pretended clergyman, ac- 
companying us, and edifying me the 
while by his pious manners and ad- 
vice. Surely, if any villainy be de- 
testable and hellish, it is that which 
masks unholy designs with sacred 
words, which lures the victim to 
destruction, by taking advantage of 
the holiest, the most elevated, and 
the most noble sentiments of our 
hearts. I am telling my poor tale 
artlessly enough, for it was not until 
this very year that I discovered the 
villainy of which I had been the 
victim. 

“Our life in Oxford was disturbed 
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only by fears of Henry’s father dis- 
covering our position. I had not the 
resolution to insist upon our marriage 
being openly proclaimed. I had not 
a wish, indeed, that was not also his, 
for never was a girl or a woman more 
= and entirely devoted to a man 
than I wastohim. During the va- 
cations, he remained in Oxford, no- 
minally to study, really to live with 
me; and happy, happy days those 
were, in which he was all my own— 
in which no envious duties took him 
from my side, no dreaded hour drove 
him from our fireside to the walls of 
his college. 

“We went over Europe together 
when his residence in Oxford had 
been completed. Paris, Rome, Naples, 
Constantinople—we visited them all 
- a college companion, nominally a 
tutor, accompanying Henry, who 
found it his interest to preserve his 
pupil’s secret ; his interest—for more 
money was to be got by keeping than 
by divulging it. 

“We had not returned to London 
long, however, before Henry’s father, 
who desired him to study the law, 
obtained information of his son's 

roceedings ; how, neither he nor I 
iscovered ; and it was at the same 
time that I first found myself likely 
to become a mother. Stormy scenes 
occurred between Henry and his fa- 
ther, and for months I saw the former 
but by stealth, and occasionally. I 
him to avow our union and to 
dare the consequences. Heanswered 
that such conduct would be madness, 
that his father’s life was precarious, 
his health bad, his temper more vio- 
lent than ever—that an avowal would 
but ruin me and him, without bene- 
fitting either. Those were miserable 
days—long months of wretchedness 
and loneliness, when support and so- 
ciety were most required,—miserable 
days, followed by others of darker 
gloom, of black, unholy thoughts ! 

“My infant was born early this 
year. All that money ‘could do to 
alleviate my sorrows was done. Henry 
attended me as often as possible, his 
manner still ever loving, ever hus- 
band-like. His father’s suspicions 
were dying out, and although he was 
urged constantly to form a suitable 
alliance, he still put off the denouement 
to the last—put it off too long. 

‘ My little one was but two months 
old, when the pretended clergyman, 
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who had united me to Henry, called 
upon me. He is now a priest indeed, 
and ministers weekly in one of God's 
houses in this very town. His con- 
science had smitten him at last. He 
came to reveal to me Ais crime and 
my a ation—to make me misera- 
ble, without a chance of curing the 
wound he had inflicted—the fatal 
wound he had inflicted on my soul! 
He had been to Henry repeatedly, 
but the fear of poverty still over- 
weighed in Henry’s mind his love 
for his child and for me. Henry had 
urged him to secrecy still—impera- 
tive conscience commanded him to 
divulge at all hazards, and he had 
done so. 

“O, the misery of that awful night ! 
The blackness of the sky, the terrible 
loneliness of the poor outcast, trodden 
on, deceived, destroyed. I took my 
infant in my arms, and rushed to 
the nearest bridge to drown my 
woes, my guilt, as men would call 
it ; and my child in the muddy waters 
that murmured through its arches, 
But, God be praised, my better angel 
stayed me. A still small voice asked 
me if I might rush, with accumulated 
guilt, into the presence of my Maker ; 
and I forebore. Since that night I 
have never returned to my home— 
never seen my husband. I cannot 
tell you all the details of my misery— 
misery without guilt—since then. I 
sold one thing after another—my 
ornaments, my clothing, almost my 
health and strength, too, in needle- 
work ; but I thank God it was not 
worse, 

“Still I found myself ever poorer ; 
merely keeping starvation from the 
door. It was a mercy that my trial 
was in summer, so bright, warm, genial 
a summer ; and when I found labour 
would not do, and I had nothing else 
that I could conveniently sell, I went 
forth to beg. I went forth to beg, and 
God sent you to St. James’s Park to 
hear me sing—to see me beg ;—and I 
am here—here in happiness and com- 
fort—after all that frightful night of 
misery—here in the bright sunshine 
of a father’s love. Let us bless God, 
my father, for his goodness to us ; for 
all this is an answer to my prayers.” 

The tears, were stealing down Dr. 
Gebirgen’s face as Gertrude threw 
herself upon her knees, and poured 
forth a strain of fervent gratitude 
and devotion, such as makes the soul 
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feel that there is, indeed, a com- 
munion of spirits, that oe holy 
feelings lead us nearer to . When 
we rose from our knees there was a 
sacred silence preserved by all; 
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hearts, too full for utterance, feel but 
cannot expregs; and as the father 
and daughter exchanged long looks of 
love, I stole, imperceptibly te them, 
from the room. 


CHAPTER VIII,—CONCLUSION, 


THE TOMBSTONE. 


“ Hope is surely not yet dead,” I re- 
peated to Dr. Gebirgen one day, 
shortly after Gertrude had recounted 
her adventures. ‘Our family,” was 
his reply, “ has been doomed to mis- 
fortune, to sorrow, to shame ; and it 
is useless to shut one’s eyes to the 
truth. I am like a man, that, going 
a long journey, to a distant and beau- 
tiful region, finds himself at length 
within sight of his goal, and yet has 
hardly strength to reach it. My poor 
Gertrude! Seeing her as she is, you 
can form no adequate conception of 
the joy and gladness—the sunshine- 
like gladness—which she diffused 
through our house at Bonn. Melan- 
choly has seized her as his own, when 
she ought to be the daughter of hap- 
piness and hope.” 

“ But you will leave England now, 
at least,” I urged. ‘ You will not 
tempt another winter. You have a 
daughter and a grandson to live for ; 
will it not be a pleasant occupation 
for your age to rear that infant wisely 
and well, to see yourself re-living in 
his life, and, as your powers decay, to 
see his expanding colaemaiuaien } 
Surely all this is worth living for; and 
though I should regret—deeply regret 
—the loss of your society, yet it 
would be but for a time ; and, in the 
bright summer again, I might hope to 
see you stronger than ever—the 
gloom of your existence removed, and 
hope brightening both your features 
and your soul.” 

“Dreams, pleasant dreams,” said 
he, shaking his head mournfully. 
“The doctors were here to-day, and 
did not think I could now bear re- 
moval. A voyage would probably 
killme. This machine,” he continued, 
laying his hand upon his chest, “ has 
almost worn itself out. The head has 
aided the decay ; and, altogether, I am 
but a wreck lying stranded upon thie 
shore, waiting for a billow from the 
great ocean of eternity to waft me off 
into its bosom, when I shall be no 


more seen of men; my place, in a 
few months, filled up by another, and 
the world wagging on all the while, 
without a thought of the poor wretch 
who lived and died unknown.” 

“Say not so, my friend,” said I, 
warmly, moved by the exceeding 
pathos of his words, and the melan- 
choly looks which accompanied them. 
“Say not so, my friend; to your 
daughter none other on earth can be 
what you may be; whilst in one 
other breast, at least, there will live a 
remembrance of the worth which, 
living, was so dear to him—a remem- 
brance never to be effaced.” 

He placed his hand upon mine asI 
pene, and by a gentle pressure 
thanked me for my words. “ But 
come,” said he, more gaily, ‘“‘ we must 
not be so gloomy. Be content with 
me. The doctors assure me I can do 
nothing better than lie here for the 
present: Gertrude tends me effec- 
tually. Indeed, it is with difficulty, 
as you saw, that I get her out for a 
walk when you come to relieve her. 
I feel so much better and stronger to- 
day, and the sun shines so pleasantly, 
that if you do not mind walking be- 
side me, I willorder my chair, and be 
drawn in it to the Park. We shall 
see Gertrude with her maid and the 
little one there. She, too, loves the 
banks of the Serpentine.” The chair 
was ordered. ‘‘ What of our friend 
Dr. Query’s researches respecting the 
seat of life?” he continued. ‘‘ Have 
you seen him lately? Does he still 
maintain that its abode is in the great 
ganglionic system? His experiments 
interest me.” We were soon deep in 
an animated conversation on medical 
science, a subject of which he had 
lately become fond. 

On leaving the house, he gave an 
order to the chairman, which I did 
not distinctly hear. I walked on by 
his side, talking of Dr, Query and the 
aot ganglion, and frogs and dogs 
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however, that we were not taking the 
most direct road to the Park, although 
I made no observation about it, and, 
in a few minutes, we entered a stone- 
mason’s yard together. “I may not 
have another opportunity,” said the 
doctor, “‘so I determined to show 
you my tombstone to-day. I have 
= off doing so until it is almost too 
ate. The probability is, that when 
this frame next leaves my landlady’s 
house, it will be to occupy a narrower 
resting-place.” We stopped opposite 
a large granite slab, which was lean- 
ing against the wall, in the position 
in which the workmen had left it. 
The letters were deeply cut. The in- 
scription stared me in the face :— 


The Remains of 
LEMUEL GEBIRGEN, Pua. D. 
Lie beneath this Stone. 
He was born to die on the llth Feb. 1803. 
He died to live on the 


“ That’s all,” said he, as he looked at 
it, pointing to the ominous blank to 
be yet filled up. “ You will have 
the inscription completed—the stone 
laced flat upon my grave. It is like 
ooking death full in the face to gaze 
upon that monument. But, indeed, 
death and I have so long looked into 
each other’s eyes, that we feel almost 
as old companions.” I said nothing, 
for my heart was too full for utter- 
ance, and we left the yard imme- 
diately, making our way tothe Park. 
There were but few idlers about. On 
the bank of the Serpentine, not far 
from the bridge, we saw Gertrude 
reading—-the maid walkingabout with 
the little one. She would have put 
her book away as we approached. 
“Nay, nay, Gertrude,” said the doc- 
tor, “let us know what it is that 
steals your walk from you. The au- 
thor that can make you forget your 
own sorrows past, and my approach- 
ing death, must be one worth read- 
ing. Our friend prides himself on 
his elocution ; let him read us a por- 
tion.” She handed the book to me, 
whilst her eyes were suffused with 
tears. It was the Bible. 

I read the tenth chapter of the 
Epistle to the Hebrews aloud. I read 
the chapter designedly, as suitable to 
one who expected soon to stand before 
his God, and in the reading gave all 
the emphasis which the passages de- 
mand to those solemn warnings 
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reiterated in it with so much force, 
and to those cheering exhortations 
scattered throughout it, and with 
which it concludes. The doctor heard 
both unmoved. “ It is of the essence 
of all artificial systems of religion,” 
said he, when I had concluded, “ to 
represent them as the only means of 
salvation. Those who believe not in 
Gotama, says Buddhism, shall be 
damned. Those who do not obey 
Zoroaster, says the Magian faith, 
shall be handed over to Ahriman, the 
spirit of evil. Those who do not be- 
lieve in one God and in Mohammed, 
the prophet of God, says Moslemism, 
have no right to live; and so”— 
“QO, say nothing of Christianity, my 
father,” said Gertrude, “ but what is 
fit for Christian ears to hear.” “I 
was not about to say anything but 
the truth, Gertrude,” he quietly re- 
marked ; “‘ but if it offends you to 
hear it, I will not say it. It was for 
my benefit, however, that chapter was 
read, and [ was merely showing why 
its denunciations gave me no fear. 
If you find consolation in Christianity, 
believe me, I would not take it from 
you, or even try and uproot it from 
your mind. You have had sorrow 
enough. I believe in natural religion, 
and in the truth of the unbiassed 
cognitions of pure reason—you in 
Christianity. Godismerciful. Eter- 
nity alone can tell which is right.” 

Gertrude took my arm, and we 
walked together by the side of the 
sheet of water, conversing about her 
father, whilst he dozed heavily as he 
was wheeled about in his chair—a 
strange instance of the decay of body 
and the undiminished force of mind, 
so seldom found united. His material 
debility seemed to have no effect upon 
that iron will and that reverential 
worship of pure reason which had 
distinguished him in health and 
strength. In sickness we so fre- 
quently find the sceptic return to the 
faith of his earlier years, that when 
the rule is violated we look upon the 
exception as a moral phenomenon ; 
the soul feels » want of repose when 
the body has lost its elasticity and its 
strength, and that repose it finds in 
the hallowed dogmas of religion—can, 
indeed, only find, in the visions of 
future bliss, compensation for the 
weakness, woes, sorrows, distress of 
the present. 


‘His worship of pure reason,” said 
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Gertrude, as we spoke of her father, 
“is a species of monomania. It was 
fostered in his earliest childhood by 
his father, in his youth by my mo- 
ther’s father, in his mature years 
by himself. It has grown with 
his growth, strengthened with his 
strength, until it has become a part 
of his intellectual life—a portion of 
his existence. When I pray on the 


subject—and oh, how earnestly I have . 


prayed—I rise from my knees con- 
vinced that God will have mercy and 
not sacrifice—that as there is, doubt- 
less, mercy for the man whose over- 
wrought brain has driven him to 
madness and to violence, the result of 
that madness, so will there also be 
merey for a monomania so deeply- 
rooted, so long fostered, so impossible 
to be eradicated.” ‘‘ You are doubt- 
less right,” said I; “ we are but im- 
perfect judges in such matters; in- 
deed, we have no right to judge at 
all, and I see no reason why you 
should distress yourself about the 
matter.” 

From this period Dr. Gebirgen be- 
came worse and worse. His appetite 
was altogether gone, and his wasted 
appearance attested the extremely 
small amount of nourishment which 
he could be prevailed upon to take. 

He was dozing one evening when I 
called. Gertrude had been reading 
the newspaper to him, and he had 
gradually sunk into a quiet slumber. 
I did not disturb him. Gertrude 
turned over the paper to the Domestic 
Intelligence, and putting her finger 
ona “death,” pushed the paper to- 
wards me. It was the death of Henry 
Morgan’s father. I was surprised 
that she showed so much coolness, so 
much self-possession; for that she 
still loved her selfish husband was 
apparent. We retired into the back 
drawing-room together, where we held 
a whispered conversation, the sick 
man still slumbering peacefully. 
“The great obstacle to your union 
is gone, then,” I observed to her ; 
“would you like any communica- 
tion to be made to Mr. Morgan?” 
“None,” said she, firmly, a slight 
heaving of her bosom alone betray- 
ing the agitation she experienced ; 
“none; in the eye of God he is my 
husband ; and in Germany, where I 
shall adopt widow’s apparel, there 
will be nothing strange in my history 
or in my fate. If he desires our re- 
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union, I shall not oppose it for my 
child’s sake, but such reunion must 
be sought by him, not by me.” I 
saw that her mind was made up on 
the subject, and urged the matter no 
further, nor did she again refer to it. 

A day or two afterwards I observed 
in the 7imes a notice, evidently in- 
tended for her eye—one of those af- 
fecting notices telling of family dis- 
union, dissension,—often, too, of ro- 
mantic and strange adventure. It 
ran thus :— 


H. M. repentant, now master of his own 
fortunes, would welcome back Gert, and 
Henry to their home. His love continues to 
be what it always was—pure, respectful, 
holy. <A line directed to the office will be 
sufficient. 


I lost no time in hastening to 
Dr. Gebirgen’s residence. Gertrude, * 
as usual, was tending anxiously upon 
her father, whose mind seemed to 
revert to the sorrows of past years 
the more, the more ane he ap- 
proached the grave. “I come, I 
come,” he exclaimed, wildly, “ my 
poor wife. Yes, your own Lemuel— 
he whom you have loved almost from 
your infancy. Bear up but a little 
longer. Will no one assist her? 
Hard-hearted world—hard fate :— 
what, you do not pity her,—in her 
present condition, battling with fire 
and smoke? 0, God, she will be 
suffocated ! she will be burnt!” He 
burst into tears, and the tears gave 
relief. Such was the scene I wit- 
nessed on entering the sitting-room, a 
messenger of gladness to a heart too 
deeply bruised and wounded as it 
was. 

My presence seemed to restore 
him fora little. “Ha, ha! you here, 
my friend. God will bless you for 
not deserting the sorrow-stricken, the 
deserted, the helpless,” said he, as he 
took my hand. “The image of my 
a wife,” he continued, “ rose be- 
ore my imagination, as it has too 
often » a of late, and I'saw the 
dreadful tragedy enacted again. My 
mind cannot stand those shocks, en- 
feebled as itis. Death, death, death, 
my last, best friend, when shall I 
become acquainted with you? Sit 
down, sitdown. Do not cry, my good 
Gertrude; there are spirits that 
watch over us for good, and your 
mother’s spirit is one of them.” “TI 
come as a messenger of gladness,” said 
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I, producing the newspaper and read- 
ing the advertisement. Gertrude’s 
feelings were too strong for control, as 
joy thus suddenly succeeded the sad- 
ness she had felt but a moment before. 
She left the room to hide her feelings 
in her chamber, and to pour out, 
doubtless, also her gratitude to the 
Almighty. Dr. Gebirgen did not re- 
ceive the tidings with the same thank- 
fulness. ‘He is a scoundrel, sir,” he 
exclaimed ; “I will never see him: 
no, no, he shall not come within these 
walls, or else another abode must re- 
ceive me. I have sorrow enough, 
misfortune enough to brood over and 
to grieve for, without having the ad- 
ditional blow of a villainous schemer 
to address as a son-in-law, and to re- 
cal to my mind asa pupil. Yow will 
°° though, I am sure, and see him. 

may rely on your friendship. For 
her son’s sake, she must be legally 
married tothisman. Let there be no 
religious mummery about it. Let 
them go simply before the civil offi- 
cer — for the purpose. M 
grandson must not be a bastard. 
After my death, she may return to 
him if she pleases, but not before, 
else she and I part for ever. My 
little property will at least make her 
independent, if she wishes to be so ; 
and in Germany, where she will, 
doubtless, bring up her son, it will be 
ample to enable her to live in comfort 
if not in luxury.” 

Thus strangely did the illusions of 
fancy and the stern resolves of an in- 
domitable will succeed each other in 
his mind ; the illusions of fancy ever 
taking the form of some of those 
startling afflictions which had fallen 
upon his family, the resolves of his 
will ever becoming more stern and 
absolute as the physical power neces- 
sary to enforce them became less and 
less efficacious. 

I saw Henry Morgan—a gentle- 
manly, pleasant-looking man, of ra- 
ther a superior stamp of countenance, 
He evidently loved Gertrude deeply 
still, for my errand was scarcely told 
when his emotion betrayed itself both 
in his countenance and in his words. 
Dr. Gebirgen’s refusal to see him or 
to admit him into his house, did not 
surprise him. He was sufficiently 
aware how heinous his offence must 
have ap to a father, to sympa- 
thise with that father’s feelings. Of 
his wife thus represented by me, es- 
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corted subsequently by me to her legal 
marriage, he had not a doubt. So 
fully had her excellence of disposition, 
her purity of heart, her nobility of 
soul won upon him, that he exhibited 
no distrust, confided rather all the 
more trustfully in her honour, the 
larger the demands she made upon 
his confidence. His little one he saw 
daily, and he appeared devotedly 
fond of it. How strange an enigma 
the human heart! He had been on 
the point of causing its destruction by 
the deception he had practised—its 
destruction and that of its innocent 
mother—and all to save himself from 
a stormy scene with his father, and 
its probable consequences ; and now 
that all had happily gone well out- 
wardly, he folded his wife and child 
to his bosom as the fondest of hus- 
bands and of fathers might do, as if 
no earthly joy or comfort could com- 
pensate him for the loss of either. 
Strange inconsistency, but by no 
means an uncommon one! For even 
the most consistent of men must feel 
conscious of acting at times asstrangely 
and as unaccountably. All had owt- 
wardly gone happily, it was true, but 
the effects of his selfish duplicity 
could not so easily be eradicated from 
the mind, as the bodily misery which 
he had caused. With all her benevo- 
lent sweetness of disposition, with all 
her confiding trust in others, with all 
her belief in the good and in the true, 
withallher strong religious faith—the 
effect of that duplicity, of which she 
had been the victim, must have had 
some lasting influence on her mind, 
could not have been wholly cast aside. 
Looking upon herself, however, as 
highly criminal in having even medi- 
tated suicide, she was the more ready 
to forgive her husband and to wel- 
come him back to her heart with the 
kindest feelings. “‘ Henry has be- 
come a better man by his return to 
the path of honour,” said she to me 
some time afterwards: “religion has 
taken a deeper hold of his mind, and 
he appears to me now more confiding, 
more humble before his God, more 
loving from his rise, than if he had 
never fallen. The Almighty has sanc- 
tified our trials to both of us; and it 
is not for me, guilty as I have been in 
meditating murder and suicide, to re- 
proach jim for duplicity.” Happy, 
confiding dream of a loving woman ; 
God grant that your anticipations 
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may prove true, and that the benevo- 
lent feelings with which you regard 
all others may at length drive every 
lurking remembrance of wrong from 
your breast! Religion can have few 
higher and holier missions on earth 
than that which causes the truly 
pious and the truly benevolent to 
welcome back the erring soul, and to 
receive it as though it had never 
strayed. 

Dr. Gebirgen sank rapidly. Every 
function of his body seemed gradually 
to be lost, and in the most extraordi- 
nary manner to cease its action; whilst 
the mind, shining often forth with all 
its accustomed power and brilliancy, 
exerted itself as of old, with sustained 
interest, on questions speculative and 

ractical, with all that energy and 
ogical force which were its striking 
characteristics. At other times, how- 
ever, that same mind, doubtless 
harassed by the debilitated body, 
flickered like an expiring flame in its 
socket; now glowing with all the bright 
visions of an exuberant fancy, clothed 
in the metaphysical dress, for the 
most part, to which it had been so 
long accustomed ; at others, sinking 
into all the drivelling impotence of 
imbecility or madness. 

““ My friend,” said he one day earl 
in October, when Gertrude had le 
the room ; “ my friend, the struggle 
is almost ended. The material can 
hardly prolong the contest through 
another day; nay, smile not, I am 
conscious of it, and do not regret it ; 
but, mark me, the immaterial and the 
spiritual are as strong as ever ; my 
mental vision isas acute now as when 
in my best years I lectured at Bonn, 
or apanek with you on the banks of 
the Ganges. I go, my friend,” he 
continued, laying his hand feebly 
upon my knee; “I go, my friend, to 
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another world before you. I go to 
rejoin her whom I loved so well in 
youth and age, my own Bertha. She 
waits for me, hovers around me, is 
anxious I should join her. I feel her 
influence and sympathise with her 
feelings. In these later years, how- 
ever, your friendship has been my 
greatest joy ; and, between our souls, 
however different our creeds, there is 
the most intimate communion. Be- 
lieve me, differences of faith are little 
regarded + the All-Seeing. Between 
our souls, I say, there is the most in- 
timate communion ; and when I am 
rone to that other world ”—his voice 
ere became perceptibly tremulous— 
“‘when Iam gone to that other world 
my spirit shall still hover round 
yours or Gertrude’s, awaiting your 
arrival with intensest anxiety.” 

He paused here for a moment, and 
then continued : “Think of me kindly, 
my friend, as of one who esteems you, 
and who has but gone before you to 
a state of never-ending intellectuality, 
in which, whilst the softer feelings of 
our soul may still be drawn forth by 
love and admiration, the more noble 
sentiments will certainly be ever and 
untiringly active, for we shall have all 
the universe to explore. Our doubts 
and difficulties will probably then be 
solved ; and we shall Noediiies in the 
unending ages of eternity, to study the 
character of the infinite, and the at- 
tributes of the Almighty.” 

He looked earnestly into my face 
as he spoke, and then exclaimed :— 
“Doubt it not; this prospect will be 
realized : and now farewell ; leave me 
for the present—farewell, farewell !” 

That night, amidst the silence and 
repose of the hours of darkness, Dr. 
Gebirgen’s spirit winged its way to 
another world. When I called on the 
following day, he was dead. 


LINES WRITTEN IN A VOLUME OF KRAUSE’S POSTHUMOUS SERMONS. 


As a child in a quiet place 
Which earth’s wild whirl hath hardly stirred, 
Grows shy as some fair forest bird, 

And feareth every stranger's face ; 


And wots not what a world there is 
Of love beyond his little isle, 
Half jealous of his father’s smile, 

Half jealeus of his mother’s kiss ; 


But when he leaves that strip of strend, 
Life’s larger continent to explore, 
He findeth friends on the far shore, 
And graspeth many a brother's hand ; 


So may I deemit fares with thee, — 
So may I think that thou hast found, 
Oh, man of God! who standest, crowned 
With glory, on the crystal sea! 
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Where ali the harps are heavenly sweet, 
Where ali the palms are passing green ; 
Where on all faces falls the sheen 

From the Temple by the Golden Street ; 


Are hands thon never thonght’:t would fold 
The heavenly harp, the fadeless palm ; 
And faces most divinely calm, 

Thou never thoughtest to behold. 


Forgive if in thy textual art 
I see thee what thou art not now, 
With something of a narrow brow, 
And something of a narrow heart ; 


If any buds that thou hast strewn 
To me look dry for lack of showers, 
And scentless as Platonic flowers, 

Pale white beneath the pale white moon.” 


For still I think in worlds above, ‘ 
The narrow brow grows bright and broad 
With the great purposes of God, 

And the heart widens with his love. 


And the poor thoughts, on earth so pale, 
Turn to the sun his warmth to win, 
And drink the silent sunbeams in, 

And hue and fragrance never fail. 


Sure, at thy creed confessed erewhile 
Now with large heart and lovelit eye 
Thou sighest—if the blessed sigh ; 

Thou smilest—if the blessed smile. 


Thou smilest at the glory given 
To those innumerable kings, 
And puttest away thy childish things, 

Taught by the manly love of heaven. 


For whilst that thou wert here below, 
From that thick-thorn’d belief of thine 
Thy spirit pushed some flowers divine, 

Like furze that flowers in frost and snow. 


And as when finest fancies troop 
Across the painter’s haunted soul, 
He draws the outline first in coal, 

Before he lets his pencil droop, 


TuE story is well known of the titled 
lady at the court of George II., who, 
when the conversation turned upon 
the absorbing topic of the day-—the 
approaching dissolution of the world, 
said that she had already taken 
effectual measures for ensuring her 
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With colour like the sky above,— 
So dark the sketch thy heart had drawn, 
But now it wears the rose-red dawn, 

Or floats in pale gold mists of love. 


So let me think for evermore : 

Yea, let me say beside the sea, 

** God’s love is chanting loud to me, 
And singing grandly on the shore,” 


And say, when all the stars are high, 
**Tt is our Father's ancient book ; 
How many myriad myriads look 

On his love-letter of the sky !” 


And say, where anguish never sleeps, 
Staring upon the city wall, 
Where, shaking in her gaudy shawl, 
On the door-step the harlot weeps, — 


‘* Father! I know thee good as just ; 
Oh Dove Divine, I hear thy wings 
Come rustling round these faded things, 
And dropping dew upon their dust ! 


“*] hear thee whispering unto sin ; 
I see thee in the flower-like thought 
That groweth in such hearts unsought, 
For which they neither toil nor spin. 


** T see, too, where with lifted hands, 
Amidst all shapes of human woe, 
A heavenly shadow on life’s snow, 

The Christus Consolator stands.” 


So let me say ; and let me feel 
That my dear Father's holy eye 
Looks love on all beneath the sky, 
That he is willing all should kneel. 


And let me hope that trembling souls 
May enter heaven from this cold world, 
Like poor birds by the snow-winds whirled 
In where the great church organ rolls,— 


Although they know not where they fly, 
Although they open their dim eyes, 
All panting with the great surprise, — 

The grand and awful harmony! 


own safety—she was going to China ! 
She knew that if tea and porcelain 
could be brought from that remote 
region, it would not be difficult to 
transport a fine lady thither; and 
this, together with the fact cleariy 
comprehended by her, that China was 
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hymnos,—Jul. C. Scaliger, De Subtil. Ex. 170. 
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in another planet, was the amount of 
her information on the subject. Now, 
after the lapse of a century, during 
which our commercial intercourse 
with China has been constantly main- 
tained, what do ninety-nine persons 
out of a hundred in these kingdoms 
know about the government, customs, 
laws, history, literature, or religion 
of a vast empire, which contains a 
third part of the human race, and 
which for two thousand years has 
been steadily advancing in those pur- 
suits which tend to the support and 
the comforts of life? We believe that 
of those who would feel disposed to 
smile at the hallucination of the afore- 
said lady, few would be able to pro- 
duce a larger stock of information. 
Yet China is an empire which is now 
about to undergo a great political and 
moral transformation, of whose re- 
sult the rest of the world .cannot 
be unconcerned spectators. It is with 
great satisfaction, therefore, that at a 
time when the eyes of Europe and 
America are earnestly turned towards 
that interesting portion of the globe, 
we are enabled to direct the attention 
of our readers to two recently pub- 
lished works, in which we are ad- 
mitted to a closer acquaintance with 
that singular people than it is possible 
to obtain from all the various and 
elaborate publications that have pre- 
ceded them. M. Huc, a French La- 
zarist, who had spent more than ten 
years as a missionary in China, pub- 
lished two years ago an account of 
his travels there; and this was fol- 
lowed early in the last year bya 
book written by Mr. Meadows, who 

ussed ten years as interpreter at 

ong Kong and Shanghae, and who 
seems to have sedulously improved 
his opportunities of obtaining correct 
and varied information. 

We will first introduce our readers 
to M. Hue. This fortunate traveller 
traversed a large portion of the em- 
pire, under the protection and at 
the cost of the Emperor—and from 
the time that he entered China on its 
Western frontier, in the province of 
Sse-Chouen, until his arrival at Macao, 
he was constantly “‘upon velvet,” tra- 
velling in stately palanquins, lodged 
in palaces, and entertained in princely 
fashion by, the representatives of ge- 
vernment. Besides the rare oppor- 
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tunities which our author enjoyed of 
making himself well acquainted with 
the country and the people, his per- 
sonal character gives a zest to his 
narrative. He appears to be a man 
of genial temper, with an irrepressible 
exuberance of animal spirits, fruitful 
in resources, ready at repartee, always 
equal to the emergency, and crowing 
with undisguised satisfaction at the 
success with which he bafiles the 
knavery, and out-manceuvres the cun- 
ning of his wily and often treacherous 
hosts and attendants. His style is 
marked with singular ease and viva- 
city, his descriptions of men and 
things are eminently spirited and 
graphical, and his strong sense of the 
ludicrous finds a vent in a peculiar 
vein of humour. 

Whether in his entertaining vol- 
umes there may not be a considerable 
admixture of traveller’s tales, it is 
hard to say, for who may vouch for 
the fidelity of his declarations, or tes- 
tify of his want of faith? On one 
point our homage to truth and impar- 
tiality compels us to withhold from 
M. Hue, the praise which on other 
accounts is justly due to him—he is 
fully imbued with prejudice wher- 
ever the interest and renown of his 
Church are concerned, and deeply 
tinctured too with a bitter feeling of 
hostility against other Christian com- 
munions. It is but too plain also 
that this worthy Lazarist regards the 
number of native Romanists in China 
with any thing but satisfaction, as 
affording a guage of the progress 
which Popery has made of late years 
among the teeming myriads of the 
Chinese disciples of Buddha ;* with 
whom, by the way, this rather inac- 
tive agent of the Propaganda sorrow- 
fully admits that the Romanist con- 
verts have too close an affinity. 

M. Huc had previously, during his 
missionary life, resided in China for 
more than ten years. Afterwards he 
had visited Tartary and Thibet, of 
which he has already published a very 
popular account. It was while he 
was travelling in those regions that 
he incurred the jealous suspicions of 
the Chinese authorities, by whose 
direct intervention he was conveyed, 
with every consideration for his ac- 
commodation, to Macao. His, or 
rather their (for he was accompanied 





“ Mr. Meadows, on the authority of another French Missionary, says that the number of 


converts in China is much less than that which is given by M. Hue, 
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by a colleague, M. Gabet,) whole 
journey was one uninterrupted regal 
progress. They were attended by a 
military escort, and were received 
along the whole route in state at the 
“communal palaces,” where the gran- 
dees of the empire and envoys of the 
government are privileged guests. 

Before they set out on their journey, 
they divested themselves of their 
rough Thibet costume, and arrayed 
themselves in sky-blue silk robes and 
black satin boots, with snow-white 
soles. So far, so well. But when, in 
addition to this, they assumed the 
red sash and the yellow cap—the at- 
tributes of Imperial Majesty, there 
burst out an acclamation of amaze- 
ment at the unexampled audacity of 
the “‘Western Devils,” in assuming 
a costume which none but the Em- 
peror himself was ever known to 
wear. They were indignantly re- 
quired to lay aside the Imperial ién- 
signia, but the sturdy Frenchmen 
would listen to no remonstrance, and 
fairly carried their point, and by dog- 
ged oe and frown of face, 
utterly routed the whole array of 
Chinese authority. 

This will do for a specimen of the 
unyielding obstinacy of our travellers, 
in maintaining the customs of their 
country among a people with whom 
the strictest compliance with esta- 
blished etiquette is regarded as moral 
obligation. This firmness at the out- 
set seems to have stood them in good 
stead throughout the whole of their 
subsequent course, and they ever after 
experienced the utmost respect and 
politeness at the hands of the Man- 
darins. 

Chinese politeness is peculiar ; but 
the missionaries readily adapted them- 
selves to its requirements, though on 
some occasions, when the fit seized 
them, they, with a stolid resolution 
which is vastly amusing, went counter 
to allrule. This adroitness in stand- 
ing stiffly on their own customs when 
it served their purpose, and in as 
readily sliding into the Chinese mode 
when that suited them better, exem- 
plifies the pliancy of the Frenchman 
“under difficulties,” and the admira- 
ble skill with which he foils the Chi- 
nese at their own weapons. When 
the Mandarins, under pretence of 
treating them better, would subject 
them to less indulgence or to worse 
accommodation than they are entitled 
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to, our gentlemen cannot think of 
giving so much trouble : or if the ex- 
cuse for this inferior entertainment is 
a desire to set them forward with the 
greater expedition to the next stage, 
where they will be sure of better 
fare ; our travellers are then, of course, 
in no hurry, can wait their leisure, 
and would like above all things to 
stay where they are, and look about 
them ! 

On one occasion they received an 
invitation to dinner from the prefect 
of the “ the garden of flowers,” Hoa- 
yuen. He was a Mandarin, about 
forty years of age, short, broad and 
round : his face was like a great ball 
of fat—his nose buried and his eyes 
eclipsed, so that he seemed to have 
only two little holes to look through. 

According to the Chinese custom, 
the dinner Sees with the dessert ; 
the little glasses being constantly 
filled with hot wine. Under the guise 
of a free-and-easy conversation, the 
acute Frenchmen soon discovered 
that they were eeores, a pretty 
searching examination. They were 
on their guard, however, and parried 
many asly interrogatory with a dex- 
terity that was not exceeded by that 
of their bland inquisitors. As the 
dinner began with fruits and sweet- 
meats, it was only consistent with 
the Chinese system of inversion that 
it should end, as it did, with soup. 
After dinner, every one of the com- 
pany took his pipe, and tea was 
served. Before dinner each guest is 
resented with a napkin that had 
just been soaked in boiling rose-water, 
and then well wrung. Some of the 
compliments are finely turned ; for 
example, “ Where did you get this 
beautiful fruit?” said our traveller 
to his host. “ When one wishes to 
please friends,” was the answer, 
* one always finds means to do so. 
The resources of the heart are inex- 
haustible.” Salt is a monopoly; it 
is the only contraband article that is 
smuggled--the only thing against 
which the officers of the revenue are 
on the watch. It is most extensively 
used, which accounts for the China- 
man’s quenchleas thirst, and the con- 
tinual supply of tea. China is a land 
of cooks—“ Mandarins of the kettle.” 
The waiters announce with an audi- 
ble voice the names of the dishes as 
they place them upon the table. In 
China, if we are to credit all that M. 
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Huc tells us, we find nearly every 
custom of the rest of the world 
turned upside down ; all seem to be 
read backwards like a witch’s pray- 
ers. Fruits and sweetmeats for the 
first course at dinner ; “ after soup 
comes nothing.” Men, with their 
heads and eyebrows shaven, and 
having long tails ending there where 
the tails of other animals begin ; 
women, with their faces dyed yellow, 
and waddling along upon little knobs, 
called “ feet,” by courtesy ; mourners 
clad in white; the cares and anxie- 
ties of the dying turned from all 
other considerations to the funeral 
and the coffin; soldiers hurrying to 
the parade-ground with pipes and 
fans, and umbrellas! Such are some 
of the startling contrasts which China 
presents to the remaining two-thirds 
of the great human family. After 
reading these volumes we are tempted 
to exclaim, Fiction has had its day ; 
fact has fairly pushed it off the stage! 
Yet this is a people which possessed 
the mariner’s compass, the art of 
printing, and the secret of com- 


pons gunpowder, at a time when 


urope was yet unvisited by the ear- 
liest ray of civilization, But, like 
children or idiots, while they pos- 
sessed those agents of progress, they 
had not the sense to turn them to 
any account ; though blessed with the 
wondrous guidance of the magnetic 
needle, they still crept with timid 
caution along their coasts; with the 
printing press in their hands, they 
neither made it the instrument of 
multiplying the copies of the works 
of their ancient sages, nor of giving 
permanence to their own thoughts ; 
and gunpowder they applied to no 
other purpose than that of making 
fireworks ! They know nothing what- 
ever of the anatomy of the human 
frame ; yet they anticipated Harvey 
in the knowledge of the circulation of 
the blood. Of medicine they know as 
little as the aborigines of Australia ; 
while their silks and porcelain are 
unsurpassed by those of the most 
civilized nations of Europe. Their 
skill in those fabrications and manu- 
factures, indeed, dates from a very 
early age, and they seem to have 
rather retrograded of late, than ad- 
vanced in it. The art of piscicul- 
ture, only recently introduced in 
Europe, has been long practised in 
China, in the province of Kiang-si. 
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Of the mechanical powers they seem 
to be profoundly ignorant. They 
take time for their fulcrum, and pa- 
tience for their lever—these are the 
two great principles of Chinese phy- 
sical science. The whole social sys- 
tem of China is, in fact, a huge petri- 
faction. Everything is fixed as if it 
were made of cast iron. All progress 
is arrested by a dateless decree which 
has ordained, as if by the fiat of Om- 
nipotence, that no existing custom 
shall ever fall into disuse, and that 
no new custom shall be established. 
It is scarcely correct to say that the 
people submit to this as toa restraint ; 
they observe it as they do any law of 
their physical nature, and maintain 
the most trifling and irrational of 
their ancient customs with as much 
tenacity, and as little thought of 
change, as they do the ordinary fune- 
tions of eating and drinking. Yet, 
if anything respecting this singular 
people could move our wonder, we 
might be inclined to feel surprise at 
their utter indifferentism in matters 
of religion. <A frigid scepticism per- 
vades the whole population of this 
mighty empire. gS loosely do the 
votaries of the respective religious 
systems of Confucius, Lao-tze, and 
Buddha, hold their tenets, that, when 
strangers first meet, the customary 
formula of politeness is couched in 
some such terms as these :—“'To what 
sublime religion do you belong?” and 
then each begins to pronounce a pa- 
negyric on the religion to which he 
does not belong, as politeness re- 
quires ; after which they repeat in 
chorus, Pou-toun-Kiao-toun-ly ; “ Re- 
ligions are many : reason is one: we 
are all brethren.” This phrase is on 
the lip of every Chinese ; and they 
all bandy it to and fro with the most 
exquisite urbanity. It is, indeed, a 
clear and concise expression of their 
feeling on religious questions. In 
their eyes worship is merely a mat- 
ter of taste aud fashion, to which no 
more importance is attached than to 
the colours of one’s ents. 

One kind of worship the Chinese 
seem to have—that of the souls of 
their ancestors. To the absurd rites 
observed in honour of the dead the 
people of China are as zealously de- 
voted now as ever they have been 
from the remotest times. It need 
not perplex us if we cannot account 
for a practice so irrational as this ; 
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all error, especially all religious 
error, is not only a very foolish but 
a very inconsistent thing. We, there- 
fore, read the following observations 
of M. Huc with no surprise :— 


The sceptical Chinese are in general quite 
willing to dispense with the attendance of 
Bonzes, or Tao-sse, at their funerals. Not 
having felt any need of religion during their 
lives, they argue very logically that they 
cannot possibly want it after they are dead. 
The disciples of Confucius especially could 
hardly admit the necessity of offering prayers 
and sacrifices for the departed, when they 
profess to believe that man dies altogether, 
and that the soul vanishes with the body, 
and falls into nothingness, The Chinese are 
in the habit of offering viands, and sometimes 
splendid banquets, to their dead; and these 
are served before the coffin, as long as the 
body is kept in the family, or on the tomb 
after the burial. 

What idea do the Chinese really entertain 
on the subject of this practice? Many peo- 
ple have thought and written that the souls 
of the departed are supposed to take plea- 
sure in regaling themselves with the subtle 
and delicate parts—the essences, as they 
might be called—of the dishes offered to 
them ; but it seems to us that the Chinese 
are too intelligent to carry absurdity to such 
& point as this. 

How, for instance, could the Confucians, 
who believe the complete annihilation of both 
soul and body, suppose that the dead come 
back to eat? One day we asked a mandarin, 
a friend of ours, who had just offered a 
sumptuous repast at the tomb of a deceased 
colleague, whether, in his opinion, the dead 
stood in need of food. ** How could you 
possibly suppose I had such an idea?” he 
replied, with the utmost astonishment. 
** Could you really suppose me so stupid as 
that?” ‘But what then is the purpose of 
these mortuary repasts?” ‘We intend,” 
he replied, ** to do honour tothe memory of 
our relations and friends; to show that they 
still live in our remembrance, and that we 
like to serve them as if they were yet with 
us. Who could be absurd enough to believe 
that the dead need to eat? Amongst the 
lower classes, indeed, many fables are cur- 
rent; but who does not know that the rude, 
ignorant people are always credulous ?” 


The missionaries vainly endea- 
voured to convince the mandarin who 
attended them on their journey, that 
he ought to attend to the wants of 
his soul as well as those of his body. 


** What should you think,” said they, 
** ofa man, who, arriving at an inn, should 
occupy himself with the discomforts of it, 
and forget his journey and his home?” 
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** Ah,” said the Chinese, “ that won't do— 
that won't do. You want me to trouble 
myself about thesoul, a thing that cannot see, 
and to neglect the body, or not to mind it so 
much. Now, what should you think of a 
man, who, going home, had two roads, or 
two palanquins, or two boats, with one foot 
in each ?” 


A severe attack of illness, and the 
consequent visit of the physicians, 
afford occasion for some further in- 
sight into the opinion and habits of 
this singular people in connection 
with the “ last scene of all.” 


Very surprising and very Chinese scenes 
sometimes occur. When the physician- 
apothecary has said his last word, and de- 
clared politely that.to obtain the cure it is 
indispensably necessary to make use of this 
or that remedy, a family council is held, ac- 
tually in the presence of the sick person, in 
which the question of life or death is coolly 
put; and frequently arguments are brought 
forward to show that, considering the ad- 
vanced age of the patient, or the hopeless 
nature of the malady, it maybe better not to 
incur a needless expense, but quietly to allow 
things to take their course. After having 
closely calculated what it will cost to pur- 
chase that possibly useless medicine, it is not 
uncommon for the sick man himself to take 
the initiative, and decide that it will bemuch 
better to reserve the money to buy a fine 
coffin, since one must die sooner or later ; 
and it is worth while to give up a short 
remnant of life in order to secure a handsome 
funeral. 


The burial is the most important 
affair, one may say, in the life of a 
Chinese. Death is a mere trifle ; no 


one troubles himself much about 
that ; but the quality of the coffin, 
the ceremonial of the funeral, the 
choice of a burial-place, and the spot 
where the grave is to be dug- all 
that is matter of serious considera- 
tion. 

The condition of females in China 
is most pitiable ; suffering, privation, 
contempt, all kinds of misery and 
degradation seize on her in her cra- 
dle, and accompany her pitilessly to 
the tomb. Her very birth is com- 
monly regarded as a humiliation and 
disgrace to the family,—an evident 
sign of the malediction of heaven. 
If she is not immediately suffocated, 
she is looked upon and treated as a 
creature intrinsically despicable, and 
scarcely belonging to the human 
race. This appears so incontestable 
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a fact, that Pan-houi-pan, celebrated, 
though a woman, among Chines: 
writers, endeavours in her works to 
humiliate her own sex, by reminding 
them constantly of the inferior rank 
they a in the creation. “‘ When 
a son is born,” she says, “he sleeps 
on a bed, he is clothed with silk, and 
plays with pearls ; every one attends 
to his princely cries. But when a 
girl is born, she sleeps upon the 
ground, is meanly wrapped up in a 
cloth, plays with a tile, and is inca- 
pable of acting either virtuously or 
viciously. She has nothing to think 
of but preparing food, making wine, 
and not vexing her parents.” Even 
after marriage her case is not im- 
proved. According to expressions of 
an old Chinese writer, “the newly- 
married wife should be but a shadow 
and an echo in the house.” She has 
no right to take her meals with her 
husband ; nay, not even with her 
male children: her duty is, to serve 
them at table, to uaa by them in 
silence, help them to drink, and 
light their pipes. She must eat 
alone, after they have done, and ina 
corner ; her food is scanty and coarse, 
and she would not dare to touch 
even what is left by her own sons. 
It may be thought that this does not 
well ee with the much-talked-of 
principles of filial piety ; but it must 
not be forgotten that in China the 
woman counts for nothing ; the law 
ignores her existence, or notices her 
merely to load her with fetters, to 
complete her servitude, and to con- 
firm her legal incapacity. Polygamy 
is allowed; and the heart-rending 
jealousies and quarrels that thence 
ensue lead to numerous suicides. 

The absence of religious principles 
compels atheistic countries to fence 
human life with laws accompanied 
by Draconian sanctions; otherwise 
life would not be safe for a mo- 
ment. So responsibility runs riot in 
China. 


** We ourselves,” says M. Huc, ‘ once 
heard an honest tradesman endeavouring, 
with tears in his eyes, to persuade a poor 
fellow, who had fainted on the threshold of 
his shop, to go and die somewhere else; and 
the unfortunate creature had the charity to 
go farther off, and yield his last breath in the 
middle of the street |” 


This doctrine of responsibility is 
rigidly and universally maintained 
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and enforced, and the Chinese will 
go any length to escape the penalty. 
Instead of killing the man who 
wrongs or exasperates him, the 
Chinese kills himself; and then the 
law lays hold on the person who has 
been the occasion of the suicide, re- 
garding the author of his own death 
as an injured person. Thus, then, 
in China, you revenge yourself by 
destroying yourself. All this would 
be inverted if you killed your enemy ; 
yourself and your family would be 
sure to suffer for it. The profession 
of medical practitioners is peculiarly 
hazardous. If the patient, as must 
sometimes happen, chance to die, the 
best thing the doctor can do is in- 
stantly to take to his heels ; he is at 
once regarded as a homicide. 

With regard to the progress of 
education among this singular people, 
China is, of all countries in the 
world, the one in which primary 
instruction is most widely diffused. 
There is no insignificant hamlet, not 
even a group of farms, in which a 
teacher is not to be found. He 
resides most frequently in the pa- 
goda, and for his maintenance he has 
usually the revenue of a foundation, 
or sometimes a kind of tithe paid by 
the farmers after the harvest. 

With some few exceptions, every 
Chinese can read and write. Thus 
the workmen, the peasants even, are 
capable of taking notes concerning 
their daily avocations, of carrying on 
their own correspondence, of reading 
the proclamations of the mandarins, 
and also the productions of the cur- 
rent literature. Primary instruction 
has even made its way into the 
floatings dwellings which cover, by 
thousands, the rivers, lakes, and 
canals of the Celestial Empire. One 
is sure of finding in their little barks 
a writing desk, an arithmetical ma- 
chine, some of the little brushes that 
supply the place of pens, and some 
— which, in moments of 
eisure, the mariners amuse them- 
selves by deciphering. The Chinese 
preceptor is charged not only with 
the instruction, but also with the 
education of his pupils. He has to 
teach them the principles of polite- 
ness, to train them to the practice of 
the ceremonial of public and private 
life, to show them the various modes 
of salutation, and the deportment 
they have to observe towards their 
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“the first book that is placed in the 
hands of scholars is a very ancient 
and popular work, entitled San-dze- 
king. It treats of the nature of 
man, of the various modes of educa- 
tion, of the importance of the social 
duties, of ieiiows and their origin, 
of the four seasons, of the five cardi- 
nal points, of the five elements, of 
the five constant virtues, of the six 
kinds of corn, of the six classes of 
domestic animals, of the seven do- 
minant passions, of the eight notes of 
music, of the nine degrees of rela- 
tionship, of the ten relative duties, of 
studies and academical compositions, 
of general history, and the succession 
of dynasties ; and the work concludes 
with reflections and examples on the 
necessity and importance of study in 
general. It may well be imagined 
that a treatise of this kind, well 
learnt by the pupils, and properly 
applied by the master, must tend 
powerfully to develope the intellects 
of Chinese children, and favour their 
natural taste for the —* of 
serious and positive knowledge. 

It is but very recently that literary 
attainments of a higher order have 
been made the passport to civil ap- 
pointments in the public service 
amongst us. The Chinese have acted 
upon that principle for twelve hun- 
dred years. For that long period the 
system of competition and examina- 
tion for literary degrees, with a view 
to subject the unlettered to the direc- 
tion of the learned, has poe 
placed the government of China in 
the hands of educated men. It may 
be said that the administration re- 
ceives all its real and direct in- 
fluence from this sort of lite oli- 
garchy- The emperor can only choose 

is civil agents from the lettered 
class, and this in conformity with 
established arrangements. Every 
Chinese may present himself for the 
examination of the third literary de- 
gree ; and those who obtain this may 
then become candidates for the se- 
cond degree, which opens the way 
to official employment. To fill the 
higher offices the prize must be ob- 
tained in the competition for the first 


degree. 
The lettered class comprises al- 


most the only nobility recognized in 
China ; and it may be considered as 
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the chief soon and nerve of the 
empire. Hereditary titles exist only 
for the imperial family, and for the 
descendants of Confucius. 

Absolute as the government is, 
it is not on that account necessarily 
tyrannical. If it were so, it would 
— have long ceased to exist ; 

or it is not easy to conceive that 

360,000,000 of men could be ruled 
arbitrarily and despotically for many 
successive centuries, let them be ever 
so apathetic and brutalized; and 
most assuredly the Chinese are neither 
the one nor the other. 

The idea of the parental regimen is, 
as is well known, the grand founda- 
tion of society in China. The Em- 
peror is the father of his people : they 
are all his children. Filial piety, the 
constant theme of moralists and philo- 
sophers, and continually recommended 
in the proclamations of emperors and 
in the speeches of mandarins, has 
become the fundamental root of all 
other virtues. All means are em- 
ployed to exalt this sentiment, so 
to make it an absolute passion : it as- 
sumes all forms, mingles in all actions, 
and serves as the moral pivot of pub- 
lic life. Every crime, every attempt 
is the authority, property, or life 
of individuals is treated as filial diso- 
bedience ; while, on the other hand, 
all acts of virtue, commercial probity, 
or even valour in battle, are referred 
to filial piety. To be a good ora 
bad citizen is to be a good ora bad 
son. 

We have said that all instruction is 
a lesson, and all punishments are 
parental chastisements. The chan- 
yee, or “ holy edicts,” emanating from 
the Imperial pen for the instruction 
of the people, are read and explained 
on the first and fifteenth days of eve 
month, with great state, and accord- 
ing to the ceremonial that regulates 
those solemnities. In every town or 
village, the civil authorities, attired 
in their state costume, assemble in a 
public hall; the master of the cere- 
monies, a personage always indis- 
pensable in Chinese meetings, cries 
with a loud voice to all present, to 
perform before a tablet, inscribed 
with the sacred name of the Emperor, 
the three genuflexionsand nine knock- 
ings of thehead. The ceremony over, 
they pass into the hall, when, the 
people and the soldiers standing in 
silence, the master of the ceremonies 
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says, “Begin with respect.” The 

istrate who has the office of 

er then advances towards an 
altar on which perfumes are placed, 
kneels down, and takes, with every 
demonstration of respect, the tablet 
on which is written the maxim that 
has been chosen for the exposition of 
the day, which is then expounded to 


the le 

M. Hue touches upon the recent 
insurrection in China ; but his notices 
are so incomplete, and his statements 
are so inconsistent with those of Mr. 
Meadows, whose information seems to 
have been drawn from the most au- 
thentic sources, that we feel more 
confidence in the reports of the latter 
writer, and will take from his book 
presently such particulars on this sub- 
ect as are best calculated to throw 

ight upon it. 

The causes of this commotion have 
been the recently exercised tyranny 
of the ruling powers, and the acutely- 
felt oppression of the people, who, 
banded in secret associations, and 
knowing that no change could be a 
change for the worse, have been 
watching with eager expectation for 
the signal of revolt, let it appear in 
what quarter it might. One of the 
most remarkable as of the in- 
surrection is the religious character 
which its chief has from its com- 
mencement sought to impress upon it, 
The unity of the Godhead has been 
distinctly put forward. Under this 
fundamental dogma have been 

uped a number of ideas borrowed 

m the Scriptures. War has been 
declared no less against idolatry than 
against the civil power; and the de- 
feat of the imperial troops, and the 
overthrow of the mandarins, have 
been accompanied by the destruction 
of the Pagodas, and the slaughter of 
= — Buddhist — a 

en helplessly to the ground, an 
have heh aon floating, as mere logs 
of wood, along the rivers. The in- 
cantations of the Taouist priests have 
been mocked and scorned, and have 
lost their hold on the native mind. 
Meanwhile, the main facts of the 
Christian faith have been promul- 

ted, accepted, and obeyed ; and the 

ve been seen to infuse a new life 
and energy into the thousands that 
have embraced them. 

It has been asked, if it be true that 
Scriptural dogmas have been diffused 
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by the conan where did they get 
se ? M. Hue ridicules the aes 
that they have been indoctrinated by 
the agents of the Bible societies, and 
attributes a ee = — 
do to the industry of the Mus- 
ices of whom ene are considera- 
ble numbers in China. He thinks it 
likely, too, that some of those doc- 
trines have been drawn from the 
books left by the Roman Catholic 
missionaries in the interior, rather 
than from the teaching of Protestant 
missionaries, who could gain no ac- 
cess beyond the sea-shore. M. Hue 
adds, with evident chagrin, “ China is 
far from being open; and, whatever 
may be said, we believe that our 
missions have little to hope for.” 
This, after admitting that the ut- 
most extent of our conversions in 
China, after the missionary labours of 
many centuries, falls short of a mil- 
lion of souls, is a disheartening view 
fora Romanist. “Should the Mant- 
choo Tartar government,” he adds, 
‘triumph over the insurrection, which 
already more than once has displayed 
the Cross upon its standard, it will 
have no mercy on the Christians ; and 
this long struggle will have only 
served to redouble its pressure and 
to augment its wrath.” 

From the labours of the Roman 
Catholic Church we turn to a brief 
retrospect of what has been done by 
our own Church in that wide field of 
missionary enterprise. In 1849, at 
the close of the war with China, a 
diocese was formed at Victoria and 
Hong Kong, on the conclusion of a 
treaty whereby free access was ob- 
tained to five at least of the principal 
ports. That bishopric, although 
erected primarily with a view to the 
spiritual wants of British Protestants 
frequenting the free ports, derives its 
interest mainly from its relation to 
the heathen population. The thought 
of that mysterious empire, with its 
powerful dynasties, antique associa- 
tions, litical anomalies, remote 
civilization, stereotyped customs, and 
dogmatic morality, running back into 
ancient days, and influencing one- 
third of the human race,—the thought 
of this remote region, hitherto closed 
against the stranger, at length throw- 
ing open several of its gates to Euro- 
pean influences and enterprise, seemed 
as acall to Christians to seize with- 
outdelay the opportunity, thus granted 
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by heaven, of declaring within its 
limits that Gospel which it is their 
first duty to propagate. We were 
glad then to see the diocese of -Vic- 
toria so promptly erected. Doubtless 
there are peculiar difficulties to be 
encountered. The established order, 
adherence to tradition, submission to 
authority, and hatred to innovation, 
which mark this. singular people, 
have been regarded as rendering them 
proof against the introduction of ano- 
ther faith. Nay, the arch-infidel of 
the last century hesitated not to 
deride the idea of converting such a 
nation as this, and to place the name 
of Confucius above that “name which 
is above every name.” ‘True it is, 
that in proportion as a people is ad- 
vanced in civilization, and has a tra- 
ditionary faith and settled worship, it 
has been found difficult to introduce 
among them thetruths of Christianity. 
It has been, for example, found easier 
to convert the South Sea Islander 
than the Hindoo, and the Hindoo 
than the Mahometan. Still there are 
some very obvious circumstances con- 
nected with China, which present it 
as a more hopeful field of evangeliza- 
tion than India. The whole nation is 
under one head, and moves respon- 
sively to his will. Throughout the 
whole empire there is but one written 
language, and that one is already 
mastered.* There is no system of 
caste to obstruct the reception of the 
Gospel ; the nation is neither homo- 
geneous in its tribes, nor uniform in 
its faith. At the least, four systems 
revail amongst the people, and we 
have already observed with how lax 
a hand they are now held. The 
primeval Shamanism yielded, about 
500-years B.c., to the two systems 
which arose simultaneously,—that of 
Confucius, which is well known ; and 
and that of Lao-Keun, which was, in 
its origin, a mystical worship of pure 
reason, thongh since mixed up and 
corrupted with magical aris and 
sorceries. The first century of Chris- 
tianity witnessed the introduction of 
Buddhism from India, which still 
-prevails largely in the south ; while 
the conquering sword of Zenghbis- 
Khan, in the thirteenth century, 
brought with it the faith of Maho- 
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met. Now this diversity of tenets 
imposes the necessity of perfect reli- 
gious freedom, which, in fact, is 
strictly observed; nor is any faith 
proscribed, as such, unless—as in the 
case of the Roman Catholics—the pro- 
pagation of the faith has been attended 
with political interference. The form 
in which Christianity, when purely 
taught, presents itself, is precisely that 
which is adapted to the Chinese mind 
—it is the belief of a Document ; a 
writing of unparalleled antiquity, 
setting forth doctrines and precepts. 
This is precisely what the Chinese 
have been immemorially habituated 
to. Apart from antiquity and record, 
no firm hold on the mind of China 
can ever be obtained by any religious 
system. Now, in this view of the 
harvest that calls for the labours of 
the reapers in China, we discern the 
brightest hope of success for that 
Church which comes with the Bible 
in its hand. If there is a country in 
the world in which a book may be 
expected to produce effects, especially 
an ancient book speaking with autho- 
rity, and presented with reverence by 
those who bear it, that country is 
China. There is no community under 
heaven which regards things written 
with greater veneration, nor one in 
which education depends less on oral 
teaching. M. Huc himself, even while 
he indulges in a splenetic sneer at the 
labours of the agents of the Bible 
Society, gives a striking exemplifica- 
tion of this reverence on the part of 
the Chinese for written documents. 
He tells us that public functionaries 
are employed carefully to collect from 
the roadside, and every heap of rub- 
bish, any scrap that has been written 
on or printed. It would almost seem 
that Providence had implanted this 
peculiarity in the minds of the Chinese 
to prepare the way for the reception 
of His written Word. 

In a letter from Dr. Smith, the 
first bishop of Victoria, (Hong 
Kong,) to the archbishop of Canter- 
bury, (1853,) he says, “The general 
impression here prevails among every 
class of thinking observers, that this 
movement is the most important 
epoch in the modern history of 
China; and that these occurrences 


* Chiefly through the labours of Dr. Morrison, whose Chinese and English Dictionary has 
been printed at the cost of the East India Company. 
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are but ushering in events of almost 
unparalleled magnitude, and on anal- 
most unexampled scale, for the poli- 
tical, moral, social, and religious 
emancipation of China.” 

Of the religion of the Chinese 
Mr. Meadows gives an elaborate ac- 
count. The notions which the candi- 
dates for examination form upon the 
subject are drawn from the teaching 
of certain sacred books, said to have 
been written in the fourth, fifth, and 
sixth centuries B.C., by Confucius 
and others, as interpreted by various 
commentators ; of these the most re- 
markable was Chootsze, who flourish- 
ed in the twelfth century A.D. The 
fundamental doctrine of these writers 
is akind of Pantheism, with a ten- 
dency towards Manicheism. These 
opinions are held by the educated 
omeend officials. The only other re- 
i that exist in China are grossly 

i and idolatrous forms 
of ism and Taouism. But 
the votaries of — ee aeeate 
systems, though they adore the idol, 
look upon it as atin link in the 
vast chain of fate, which they call 
Teen, that is, ee = oe 
peror js regarded both by educa 
and un alike, as the Teen 
Taze—“ the Son of Heaven.” Tothe 
unieducated Chinese he is the highest 
of the innumerable manifestations of 
the Ultimate Principle ; to the idol- 
wenhiory he is a mysterious one 
reignin a paramount Divine 
right, ood (Bi more exalted than the 
common run of idols, which he can 
promote in the scale of gods, if he 
thinks proper, by an imperial de- 
cree. 
The reigning emperor is absolute ; 
he is ak doe representative on 
earth of the Supreme Divine power, 
and hie authority is conmqnenrns un- 
limited, except by Divine principles. 
There is et, oe ie right to the 
throne ; notin the eldest son, not even 
in any son, of the last occupant. It has 
never been positively known during 
the reign of any sovereign who is to be 
his successor. This is determined by 
the testamentary nomination of the 
reigning emperor ; but it is by 
government alone that the nominee 
¢an maintain his Divine right. 

When, by good government, in accordance 


with the Divine Serenarhg hor gree (or 
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preserved) to the people peace and plenty, 
and, as a consequence, established himself in 
pewer by his hold on the national esteem 
and affection; then only will they consider 
him, and (from his similar education) then 
only will he consider himself, the veritable 
** Fung-teen, the Divinely appointed,” the 
Son of Heaven. Natural affection has al- 
most always led to the nomination of a rela. 
tive, mostly a son; but six ont of the seven 
emperors of this present dynasty have not 
been the eldest sons of their fathers; while 
the memorable fact is ever present to the 
national mind, and to the mind of the so- 


_Vereign as one of the nation, that the two 


great historical masters, the revered ancient 
monarchs, Yaou and Shun, passed each 
over his own son, because accounted un- 
worthy, and nominated a stranger. The 
principle that no man is by birth entitled to 
reign over them, is better known to the 
360,000,000 of China, than it is known to 
the 27,000,000 of Great Britain and fre- 
land that they are entitled to be tried by 
their peers. 

I have said that the successor to the 
throne is not considered, by others or by 
himself, the Divinely appointed, unless he 
gives peace and plenty to the empire. So 
true is this, that the disasters of war, pes- 
tilence, and famine—even earthquakes and 
storms of extraordinary violence, are but 
ways by which Heaven declares that the oc- 
cupant of the throne is not its chosen repre- 
sentative, or that he has ceased to be such ; 
—that it is about to withdraw from him 
“*the Divine commission.” All nature, 
animate or inanimate, is based on one princi- 
ple, or law, the ‘* Teen-taou,” or “* way of 
Heaven.” So long as the occupant of the 
throne rules with the rectitude and goodness 
which are the chief features of this law, 
both man and nature gladly submit, and 
peace and plenty prevail, When he violates 
this law, the passions of man and the powers 
of the elements alike break loose, A sincere 
repentance and prompt return to confor- 
mity with Heaven’s laws—the only true 
principles of government—may yet still the 
tamult ; but with their continued vielatiou, 
evils and-calamities multiply, until confusiow 
and discord reign paramount throughout the 
universe. It is not merely insurrections in 
the inner country, nor the irraptions of re- 
bellious ‘* barbarians,” that signify the dis- 
pleasure of Heaven to the Emperor of China. 
Neither is that displeasure announced by any 
enigmatical ‘* Mene, Mene, Tekel, Upharsin,” 
on the walls of the imperial banqueting hall, 
In China the rivers rise from their beds, the 
ground sullenly refuses its fruits, the plains 
tremble, the hills reel, and the typhoon 
tages over seas and coasts, 


This is doctrine, and if we 
stood indoubt of our author’s veracity, 
we might well marvel whether he 

r 
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-cdllected it correctly from the various 
Chinese documents to which he had 
aécéss. But we have no reason for 
supposing that Mr. Meadows would 
ive us, and can only say that if 
rebellion can be successful among 
that people only when horse, foot, and 
artillery are reinforced by thunder, 
lightning, and earthquake, we may 
leave it to those who are expert in 
-the doctrine of chances to determine 
the stability of the throne of the 
reigning sovereign. Hence, we infer 
that an insurrection is a hopeless en- 
‘terprise in fair weather ; and that the 
signal for the rising is to be looked 
for, like the blazing torch on the 
opening scene of the Agamemnon, in 
the first symptoms of the coming 
tempest and the inundation ! 

On the subject of the Chinese re- 
bellion Mr. Meadows expatiates with 
great clearness. The insurrectionary 
thovement, which is partly political 
‘and ly religious, originated in the 
‘province of which Canton is the chief 
‘city, and with a secret society called 
“The Triad,” which was organized 
soon after the establishment of the 
Manchoo dynasty, and has ever since 
aimed at its overthrow. To the at- 
tainment of this object, the growing 
oppression of the government and 
its failure in the war with the British 
have powerfully contributed. But 
the circumstance which invests the 
movement with most interest for us 
is the profession of Christian princi- 
ples by its leaders, and especially the 
strongly marked Scriptural form in 
which those principles have been put 
forward. Hung-sew-tseuen, thechief 
of the insurgents, the third and 
youngest son of a poor peasant pro- 
prietor, was born in 1813, at a small 

i near Canton, and was an un- 
successful candidate at the competi- 
‘tive provincial examination. In his 
twentieth year, in a visit to Canton, 
he obtained some tracts that liad 
been distributed by a Protestant mis- 
sionary. Four years afterwards, 
while suffering from an attack of 
fever, he was visited by a succession 
of vivid dreams, which remind us 
of some parts of the Pilgrim’s Pro- 
gress, and also of the twenty-first 
chapter of the Apocalypse. He af- 
terwards returned to his occupation 
as a village schoolmaster, till the 
year 1843, when the result of the 
war with the English led shim+'to 
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form a higher notion of the prowess 
of that people, and té study move 
carefully their missionary publica- 
tions, among which Mr. Meadows 
says he founda bible, or a portion 
of one. Thereupon he discovered 
a striking conformity between his 
visions and the contents of ‘those 
writings ; and this remarkable to- 
incidence confirmed him in the per- 
suasion that he was divinely com- 
missioned to convert the people of 
China to the worship of the true 
God. His first converts were his 
own relations. The chief mark of 
true conversion was the renunciation 
of idolatry generally, and the with- 
drawing of the distinctive honours 
paid to the tablets of Confucius. He 
then, with his coadjutor, Fung-yun- 
san; left Canton, and betook himself 
to the territory of the aboriginal 
mountaineers. Fung-yun-san now took 
a separate route, and was very suc- 
cessful in making proselytes in 
“ Thistle Mount,” in the Kwei-ping 
district, where they took the name of 
“ God-worshippers.” It was this so- 
ciety that sdieaneutiy formed ‘the 
strength of the religio-political -re- 


bellion that is now shaking the im- 


perial throne. Hung-sew-tseuen re- 
turned to his native district, and 
preached, and wrote discourses and 
odes, and soon after began to study 
the scriptures at the residence of 
Mr. Roberts, an American missionary 
at Canton. He then visited the 
Kwei-ping district, where he was 
rejoined by Fung-yun-san, and where 
he found a congregation of two thou- 
sand already. Thence the new faith 
rapidly spread in the adjacent dis- 
tricts. Hung-sew-tseuen’s led to out- 
breaks on the part of the populace, 
and these at length to collision with 
the authorities. Mr. Meadows refers 
to the circumstances narrated in Acts 
xix. and xxii. as affording types of 
what would naturally occur at the 
present day in a Chinese city if an at- 
tempt were made in it to promul- 
gate the at doctrines of Chris- 
tianity. he movement now as- 
sumes a more secular character; the 
insurgents that are attacked, defend 
themselves with vigour, and aré rein- 
forced by pirates whom an English 
squadron had, in 1849, compelled 
to flee from their junks to the shore. 
The insurgents now assume a manlier 
‘bearing and.a bolder tone..-“ Our 
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Heavenly Prince,” says Hung-sew- 
tseuen, “has received the Divine 
commission to exterminate the Man- 
choos—to exterminate them utterly, 
men, women, and children—to exter- 
minate all idolaters generally, and to 
take possession of the empire as its 
true sovereign.” After advancing in 
a north-easterly direction for 1000 
miles, the insurgents invested Nankin, 
which speedily surrendered ; and of 
the Manchoo military column, com- 
puted at 20,000, only 100 escaped ; 
the rest were massacred and thrown 
into the Yang Tsze Kiang. At Nan- 
kin the Imperialists cut off the com- 
munications of the insurgents, who, 
notwithstanding, continued their ad- 
vance for nearly 1,400 miles, to a 
place called Tsing-hae, not very far 
from Pekin, which they ps Bnd 
hoped to seize. This was at the close 
of 1853. This march is one of the 
roost extraordinary on record; it was 
effected in six months. In 1854 and 
1855, they made similar advances, 
though without permanent result. 
The district which they now occupy, 
and which is about as large as Ire- 
land, in the very:heart of the empire, 
gives them the command of the navi- 
gation of theGreat River, and of some 
of the most important of the cities 
and lakes. On the 20th of February, 
1855, they took Woochang. The 
latest accounts say that the Taeping, 
‘Eastern Prince,” at the head of 
60,000 men, was advancing upon the 
departmental city of Hang-chow : 
this indicates an intended descent on 
Hang-chow, for the purpose of open- 
ing a communication with the sea, 
The valley of the Great River has 
now become the exclusive scene of 
the war. . 

What the issue of this momentous 
struggle will be, it is impossible to 
predict. But what the result of the 
success of the rebels would be, is less 
problematical. The influence of the 
Chinese government is so unbounded, 
that if it once became Christian, or 
if a Christian were to obtain the 
throne, the whole, nation would soon 
follow its example and embrace its 
faith. We have already adverted to 
the reverence which the people of 
China instinctively feel for a written 
document of great antiquity: the 
feeling of veneration for. an ancient 
book is with them a deeply-seated, 
ineradicable pagsion, Hung-sew-tseuen 
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has publicly announced that, if he is 
enabled to effect the revolution which 
he is endeavouring to bring about, he 
will make the Bible a text-book for 
the civil service examinations. After 
what we have said respecting the 
influence which those examinations 
have upon the vast population of 
that empire, we need not point out 
to our readers the result which must 
ensue if the Bible be made the guide 
of faith and practice for one-third of 
the human race. 

Closely connected with the progress 
of the Bible in China, is the question 
which is now agitating the religious 
world at home, respecting an adequate 
translation of the Scriptures inte the 
language of that country. It is a sin- 
gular fact, that we are stopped here 
by a difficulty which meets us on the 
very threshold ;—we cannot settle 
among ourselves what is the Chinese 
equivalent for the name of the Su- 
preme Being! The Roman Catholics 
have adopted one term, the Reformed 
Church another; and several able 
Chinese scholars affirm that both par- 
ties are wrong. And now we find 
that the Rev. 8. C. Malan, Vicar of 
Broadwinsor in Dorsetshire, declares 
that the term employed by the Bible 
Society in one of their translations,— 
that in the Mongolian language, “ de- 
notes Buddha, and no one else !” But 
there may be more of learned trifling 
than of sound criticism in these ob- 
jections. Does any one in these king- 
doms object to the word Lorp as an 
equivalent for the Hebrew term Je- 
hovah—on the ground that we apply 
it indifferently to the Mayor of Lon- 
don, Dublin, or York, to the Chan- 
cellor of England and of Ireland, 
and to every peer of the realm? No 
one is misled. 

M. Hue’s narrative has been seri- 
ously impugned by Mr. Meadows, 
and he has pointed to many errors 
throughout it. The English writer is 
especially indignant at the declaration 
of the Lazarist, that the Chinese are 
“destitute of religious feelings.” 


“If by this,” says he, ‘he means nothing 
more than that the Chinese shew no ready 
aptitude to embrace his form of Christianity, 
no alacrity to desert the Confucian tablet 
or the Buddhust idol, for the invocation of 
saints and the Virgin Mary, I-fully and tho. 
roughly agree with him.” And Mr. Meadows 
adds :—-“* And if Protestant writers mean, 


. When. they endorse such opinions, that the 
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Chinese display little intellectual or moral 
promptitade to adopt their several creeds, 
which less enforce the great truths of Chris- 
tianity, as ‘‘ peace on earth and good will 
towards men,” than to plant repulsively be- 
fore the unprepared mind of the heathen the 
bare results of some doctrinal disputes and 
sectarian bickerings ; then, with them like- 
wise Iam fullyagreed. . . . + «+ « 
I would ask my English, French, and Ame- 
rican readers, what is it that the hundreds 
of thousands of their respective countrymen 
who hurry daily through the streets of Lon- 
don, New York, and Paris, are after? Are 
they, or are they not, pursuing wealth and 
material enjoyment with ardour—absorbed 
in material interests—and gain-seeking ? 


This, we must confess, is a very 
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close application of the subject, and 
leaves us no from the question, 
Are the citizens of London and of 
New York content, for the most part, 
with a nominal and merely outward 
observance of the “‘one day in seven?” 
and does the devotion with which 
they engage in matters concerning 
their own tem: interests bear the 
faintest resemblance to their lack of 
zeal in things of infinitely higher 
moment? In short, is not a future 
state of existence as much ignored 
by those who make mammon or self 
their God, as by those Chinese who 
never observed a day of worship, and 
deny altogether the reality of an 
eternal world? 


THE OLD YEAR'S DEATH. 


What sounds were those that died upon the ear, 
Like distant winds that chant their mournful dirges, 
Or wintry waves, that roll their baffled surges 


Retirin 


from the shore with sullen fear ? 


*Twas the last knell of the departing Year, 
Following his sons, the Seasons, to their tomb! 
Spring, Summer, Autumn, each had press’d his bier, 
‘And Winter, the last-born, abode his doom, 

While their sad sire bewailed in solitary gloom. 


His grandchild Christmas played around his pillow, 
Or stirred the dying embers in the i 
And fiung therein to melt, the locks of snow 


Which crowned his 


parting grandsire’s brow with atate ; 


Then warned, with sudden impulse all too late, 


He 


poured full many a draught of generous wine 


Through his pale lips, which mutely seemed to wait 
Till Lachesis should give the fatal sign, 
And ruthless Atropos the thread of life untwine. 


The neighbouring chambers in the Hall of Time, 


All save the room where lay the dying 
i errily with many a chime 


Were ringing m 


Year, 


Of Christmas bells—for Christmas led the cheer, 
Blending with childish mirth the orphan’s tear ; 

And old and young were bidden to the feast, 

Which like some funeral banquet did appear ,— 

Nor ceased, until the arrival of a guest ' 

Who bore the name of Hepe, the cross, and priestly vest. 
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* Peace to this house, with all its wrath and sin,” 
Pronounced the Holy man, and stood awhile ; 
Then, when his reverend voice had hush’d the din, 
He looked round with a soft and heavenly smile, 
Whose gentle radiance seem’d as ’twould beguile 
Alike all mirth and all despondency ; 

Then sought the chamber, whence a voice of wail, 
Blended with death’s faint rustlings, did reply, 
As when dead leaves and winds are mingled mournfully. 
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He told how Time had sent him—Time, the sire 
CS seh Compsted, yore 3 and then did try 
Tos of Resurrection, when the fire 
Of Spring should warm his bones so cold and dry ; 
And while he spoke the patriarch, doomed to die, 
Sprung back again, as ’twere to life, and 

is arms like withered branches :—by and by, 
Regaining the full tones of youth, he flung 
A joyous carol forth, with which the old walls rung. 
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But Hope soon spread a hand these flights upon, 
And lull’d him into slumber long and deep, 
From which he wak’d not. Ever and anon, 


ieee , he told the visions of his sleep ; 

And o’er hi id face a smile would creep, 

For he would rave of things surpassing sight,— 
Edens, whence streams of glory down sweep, 
Lands where the sun and moon shine ever bright, 

And sweetest birds of song keep concert day and night. 
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And then he heard the merry bells ring out 

Harmonious welcome to some stranger guest ; 

And, rolling his wild glances round about, 

Saw—or else dreamed he saw—far to the west, 

The phantoms Memory pictur’d to his breast, 

Such as he had been in youth’s early prime. 

Of these he murmured—then fell opprest— 

And then he died just at the midnight chime ;— 

And Hope the Priest hath laid him in the old vault, Time. 


January, 1857. 


REALITIES OF THE LATE WAR. 


See ane -— parties — upon ee ee is an to have been 
i ‘ore ic opinion for thei ewarm and partly ineffi- 
eonduct aenlen tho’ late war—the eee and the Press is alae of 
Army, the Government, and the having pandered to the popular cla- 
Press. The mili authorities in mour against the aristocracy, of hav- 
the Crimea are said to have been, ing sevguented ce mismanagement 
eome negligent, and some incapable. . as existed, and, through ignorance of 
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military affairs, having confounded 
the inevitable hardships of warfare 
with sufferings which skill and fore- 
sight could have prevented. The 
Crimean Commission and the Chelsea 
Inquiry have, perhaps, done all that 
we can hope for at present to- 
wards clearing up these various ques- 
tions; at all events, sufficient has 
been proved to vindicate the charac- 
ters of Sir Richard Airey and Mr. 
Filder from some of the most sweep- 
ing / gage which had been cast 
upon them ; and to show the public 
that notwithstanding the great bene- 
fits conferred upon our army through 
the publicity given to its sufferings, 
the newspaper reporters had, never- 
theless, such difficulties to contend 
with in ascertaining the truth, as to 
necessitate a suspension of judgment 
upon the exact value of their state- 
ments. Whether the ultimate verdict 
of the English people will be more or 
less favourable than this, we cannot 
tell ; but we apprehend that such is 
about the state of opinion among nine- 
tenths of them at present. If any of 
us should live to see another great 
European war, we shall then hear a 
definite decision of this great contro- 
versy ; for a practical resolve will be 
forced upon us. Till then, unless 
some extraordinary revelations should 
take place, the matter must still re- 
main sub judice. It was believed, 
indeed, that some such revelations 
might be contained in the volume* 
we are about to notice. “ The Reali- 
ties of the War in the Crinea” is 
rather an imposing title; but it cer- 
tainly does not in this respect answer 
our expectations. It is very agreeably 
written, betrays considerable descrip- 
tive power, and contains lively but 
temperate expressions of opinion. 
But for enabling us to settle any 
oints which other writers have left 
in doubt, it is, with a single excep- 
tion, no further useful, than as it 


confirms what the world had now 


pretty well resolved to believe. Those 
who were acquainted with Sir Richard 
Airey’s addresses, and the character 
therein given of Lord Raglan, will 
find little here to add to their opinion 
of him as a general; while no more 
can be wanted than the universal 


. * Letters from Head-Quarters; or, the Realities of the War in the Crimea, 
1856. 


on the Staff. London: John Murray. 
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testimony of all who came near him 
in favour of his excellence as a man, 
On both these points the staff-officer, 
indeed, writes well and feelingly, but 
we cannot, we repeat, discover that 
he has told us anything new. Lord 
Raglan, at the battle of the Alma; 
Lord Raglan, at the battle of Inker- 
man ; Lord Raglan, qt the council of 
war ; and Lord Raglan, on the 18th 
of June, are all familiar pictures to 
those who care for the reputation of 
England’s soldiers,—all proving that 
in genius and fortitude the gallant 
old noble was worthy of the school 
which bred him, and of the blood 
which flowed in his veins. 

The one point, to which we have 
above alluded, where the testimony 
of the present writer possesses inde- 
woes value, is that of Lord Rag- 
an’s alleged isolation from the troops. 
All our readers must well remember 
those assertions of the leading journal, 
which very naturally excited the in- 
dignation of the British people. So 
confident were they and so definite, 
that even persons well acquainted 
with his lordship’s character were for 
the moment staggered, and could only 
—— that, shocked by the sight of 
sufferings which he could not alle- 
viate, and himself broken down by 
fatigue and exposure, Lord Raglan 
had for once yielded to the voice of 
self-indulgence, and endeavoured, in 
the laborious discharge of official 
duties, to forget the miseries of his 
soldiers. But this notion, if any re- 
liance can be placed upon the ex- 
slicit assertions of a gentleman who 

ad the best opportunities of know- 
ing, and may fairly be supposed 
above the utterance of a deliberate 
falsehood, is an error unqualified by 
a single particle of truth. His lord- 
ship was on horseback many hours 
out of each day, visiting the different 
divisions of the army, and informing 
himself particularly of their wants. 
Special instances of this are scattered 
so thickly throughout the volumes, 
that it would be impossible to collect 
them together in a notice like the 
present. We prefer giving an extract, 
which shows what was the daily 
course of Lord Raglan’s life, and 
some of the reasons why persons 


By an Officer 
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might have fallen into the mistake in 
question :— 


It may not be out of place here for me to 
give you some idea of the daily labour of the 
English commander-in-chief. Lord Raglan 
is generally up in the morning by 6 a.m. ; 
and at this time of the year writes by candle- 
light for an hour or more before his breakfast 
at 8. After that is over, he sees the general 
officers of the head-quarters’ staff, who bring 
him the morning reports. First of all, the 
quarter-master-general, then the adjutant. 
general, then the general of engineers, then 
the officer commanding the Royal Artillery ; 
and twice or three times a week, according to 
circumstances, the commissary-general, and 
the inspector-general of hospitals, or head of 
the medical department: so, every morning 
of his life, Lord Raglan has to see four, and 
very frequently, six officers, heads of the dif- 
ferent departments of the army. The length 
of time that it takes to discuss business with 
these officers varies very much ; sometimes 
they may be disposed of in an hour, at others, 
each may take as long. He then writes till 
1 or 2 p.m., at which time he receives any of 
the different generals, or other officers, who 
may wish to see him upon duty, . He then 
usually rides out till dusk to the different 
camps, where again he has invariably sume 
gbject in view, of perhaps visiting the field- 
hospitals, or the officers and men of any par- 
ticular brigade or regiment. On returning 
home, his lordship g gene erally writes till dinner- 
time, which is usually about 8 p.m. Most 
days he has several officers from the eamps to 
dine with him, after which he does business 
with various members of the staff, and almost 
always writes till past midnight. I will 
answer for it, that though his lordship has 
but little bodily fatigue to undergo, there is 
no officer in this army who allows himself so 
little relaxation. 1 may also mentjon to you, 
that from the field-marshal’s dislike to any- 
thing approaching parade or ostentation, hé 
usually rides out accompanied only by two of 
his aids-de-camps and one mounted orderly, 
so that his appearance to the uninitiated 
would be oniy that of any other general of 
division or brigade, and would, consequently, 
not be remarked except by those who pass 
close by him. 


: The French general, on the con- 
trary, whenever he went out, was ‘‘ae- 
companied by six or eight officers of 
his staff, and an escort of twenty 
Hussars, preceded by a porté drupeau 
bearing the French flag.” This eir- 
cumstance will, doubtless, explain a 
good deal of the misconception that 
prevailed about Lord Raglan’s ab- 
genee. But it will not explain all; 

aud we are driven, then, to ask the 
question, Whe is.accountable for the 
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rest? If it is alleged-to be Mr. Rus- 
sell, we can only say that it is, in our 
opinion, in a very secondary and 
venial degree. His letters were the 
channel through which these. misre- 
presentations were conveyed to the 
British people, and in as far as it was 
in his power to have detected them 
to be misrepresentations, so far was 
he culpable. But we suspect that he 
had little chance of doing so. There 
are two points to be considered in 
Mr. Russell’s position. First, that he 
was naturally, and not improperly, 
anxious to do his duty to his em- 
ployers. Secondly, that he was na- 
turally, and not improperly, anxious 
to obtain society. To gratify both 
these desires at the same time, was a 
difficult and delicate task. Thearmy, 
he might suppose, would be to a man 
hostile towards any one who should 
censure the conduct of a favourite 
commander, especially when the eritic 
was not a soldier himself; while the 
people at home would at once ery out 
that the 7'iimes was the tool of the 
aristocracy, if he represented every- 
thing as going on well. In this di- 
lemma, Mr. Russell fell into a snare, 
which mightier men might not have 
avoided. Finding, perhaps, some- 
what to his surprise, that there were 
otficers in the army who did not blush 
to publicly abuse their generals, and 
were so lost to soldierly feeling as to 
magnify, instead of making little of, 
their own privations, he allowed his 
better judgment to slumber, and per- 
suaded himself into the belief that. 
their selfish grumblin yepresmaaee 
the general feeling of the army. 

our readers place “themselves “in Me 
Russell’s position, and consider whe- 
ther they would have had sufficient 
strength of mind to resist the tempta- 
tion. Here was at once an easy way 
out of his difficulty. Things were 
made pleasant, because they were, sa 
unpleasant. How agreeable and na- 
tural to believe that his complainants 
were but the spokesmen of the rest, 
and that he was the chosen man’ to 
ee their grievances to the world. 

Ve say the temptation was irresisti- 
ble, and we honestly avow our opi- 
nion, that Mr. Russell has been much 
maligned, 

We may briefly run over those 
points in which Lord Raglan’s gene- 
talship .is said to have contrasted 
ievenmbie with. that of his compeera, 
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When Lord Raglan received orders 
from this oe to carry the 
war into enemy’s country, and 
make the capture of Sebastopol the 
= object of the campaign, it was 

is opinion that such an attempt, to 
be successful, must be of the nature 
of a coup de main. Whether the 
Crimean expedition was a judicious 
— or not, was a point with which 
Lord Raglan had nothing to do, He 
had received his orders, and was 
bound to carry them out to the best 
of his ability. His lordship, proba- 
bly, foresaw the loss of men, money, 
and, to some extent, reputation, that 
would be entailed on the allies if the 
Russians were permitted to extend 
and fortify their defences. His vote 
was, therefore, for a sudden and 
rapid march upon the city of Sebas- 
topol, with an army strong enough to 
defeat any Russian force they were 
likely to encounter in the field, and 
while there to make a rush upon 
their prey, still ignorant of the 
allied plans, and unprepared to re- 
sist a skilful and vigorous assault. 
The French, though they ultimately 

ve way, were opposed to Lord 
's views, and prepared to re- 
main where they were. We must 
enquire, therefore, did or did not 
events justify the sagacity of Lord 
’s advice ? 
re is no need to dwell upon the 
battle of the Alma any further than 
to notice that here, too, Lord Raglan 
inted out, and Marshal St. Arnaud 
eclined to perform, the manifest 


duty of a general in ing the re- 
treating Russians. We certainly had 
not enough cavalry to have felt confi- 
dent of converting their retreat into 
a flight. But we had enough (900) 
to have served as a support to the 
12,000 French infantry who had not 
been , and whose business it 
clearly was to have followed the re- 
treating army, and taken advantage 
of any favourable turn of events. 
After the allied troops sat down 
before Sebastopol, it was delay on 
the part of the French that deferred 


the of the batteries, and 
want of or of preparation in the 
same quarters which marred the 
effect of the bombardment when 


they did °open. ‘Had the French 
artillery been at that time equal 
our own—a probability upon whi 

Baglan had every reason 


Ses 
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calculate—there seems no reason to 
doubt that a successful assault of the 
town might have immediately taken 
place. hat caused this delay on 
the part of our allies we are not 
informed. But it is clear that this 
was one important link in the chain 
of causes which produced the winter 
encampment in the Crimea, and in- 
directly brought down a torrent of 
abuse on Lo lan’s head, as the 
author of the ensuing calamities. 

We now come to the battle of In- 
kerman. We must premise that 
General Canrobert had repeatedl 
promised to strengthen the Britis 
— at this critical point, but 

ad never done so ; consequently that 
Lord Raglan’s perehihip is here 
also vindicated from the reproaches 
with which certain ill-informed critics 
thought proper to assail it. Thede 
tails of that great battle, like that of 
Alma, it is unnecessary to dwell 
upon. But at the close of it, General 
Canrobert committed the very same 
error, under far less excusable circum< 
stances, which had been committed 
by his predecessor at the Alma. He 
refused to accede to Lord lan’s 
proposition that he should ¢ 
the retreating Russians. He had a 
considerable force of fresh troops in 
the field, but was unwilling to per- 
_ aes to pursue — es - 
is s accompanied them, al- 
loging that his soldiers had such con- 
fidence in “ les black caps ;”—than 
which a higher tribute to the excel- 
lence of the British infantry, or a 
more singular confession of inferiority 
on the of an ally we never 
recollect to have met with. It was, 
however, as the French general ought 
surely to have understood, to 
impossible for the men who had 
borne the brunt of that deadly con- 
flict for so many hours, to join in the 
pursuit of the enemy, and the plan 
was consequently abandoned. But 
when we add that the dense columns 
of the Russians were retiring in con- 
fusion down a long and narrow road, 
and that it was not until they had 
laced the river Tchernaya between 
themselves oy the allies, that they 
were able to joy or regain any- 
thing like pe - ‘the most unwar- 
like civilian will comprehend the 
great additional loss which a vigorous 
pursuit would have inflicted on them ; 
especially when we remember that 
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this same road was commanded by 
heights both on the right and on the 
left, on which guns could have been 
placed, that must have told with 
murderous effect on the crowded 
masses of the enemy. All this Lord 
Raglan understood and recommend- 
ed, and all this the French  com- 
mander-in-chief declined to execute. 
It was a maxim of Napoleon al- 
ways to follow up a blow. In this 
the art of war corresponds with the 
art of pugilism. After a severe left- 
hander, our antagonist is naturally 
disordered, and lays himself open to 
a plumper with the right. Here 
there was an excellent opportunity of 
carrying this maxim into practice ; 
and Lord Raglan accordingly pro- 
posed to assault the town immediately 
after the battle. General Canrobert 
preferred to wait for a reinforcement 
of 15,000 men which was expected 
very shortly. Now, however inju- 
dicious an immediate assault might 
have been in other respects, it is ob- 
vious that such was the only method 
of turning to account the panic oc- 
casioned by the bloody repulse at 
Inkerman. To wait three or four 
days was simply to allow things to 
return to the status guo ante. The 
proposed reinforcement, therefore, 
was evidently nothing to the point. 
But would the attack in itself have 
been injudicious? In the first place, 
as regards its immediate success, it 
will-hardly be contended that 50,000 
men (the strength in round numbers 
of the allies) were insufficient for the 
assault of the Redan and the Mala- 
koff in their then state of defence. 
Now, in June, 55, we find it was the 
opinion of General Pelissier that 
ese were the only proper points of 
attack, and that the French left at- 
tack on the battery, &c., 
should be given up. By the capture 
of the Redan and Malakoff, these 
latter would be taken in reverse, and 
have been useless to the enemy for 
urposes of offence. And, indeed, it 
may generally be said that if there 
was a fair probability of capturing 
the two keys of the fortress, there 
was und for attempting the 
assault. Indeed this is the utmost 
we ever got to, after all. And the 
deficient fortification of the points to 
be assailed in October was in our 
inion: more that a set off agai 

inferiority of force which the 
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allies then . Atall events, 
let the one thing balance the other. 
If so many men are enough to take 
a strong place, so many fewer are 
enough to take a less strong one; 
and in our own minds we have very 
little doubt that had General Pelis- 
sier been the French commander-in- 
chief at that period, the assault would 
have taken place ; and very little 
more doubt, from what we have sub- 
sequently learned of the state of the 
Russians at the time, that it would 
have proved completely successful. 
It is to be aed also, that at this 
riod no britge of boats across the 
bour was in existence, and that 
consequently any successful attack 
must have ended in a large body of 
the Russians surrendering as pri- 
—. regards th 
ndly, as the ition 
in which the army would Scuniiae 
placed after the town was taken, it is 
to be remarked that the cessation of 
trench work, and of the necessity of 
ing against sorties, would have 
set free some 7,000 men in the 
English army alone. In the French 
army, probably, a much greater num- 
ber. Add to these the reinforce- 
ments which the French were expect- 
ing, and then allow for the difference 
of 7 and spirit between so 
thoroughly triumphant, and so tho- 
ow beaten an army, and it will 
hardly seem to have been an over- 
sanguine idea that the allies would 
have been tolerably -well armed 
against any contingency. 
Such ae the ralameente which 
a general might have advanced at the 
time—and later discoveries have com- 
letely proved the wisdom of Lord 
Raglan’s propositions. The Russians 
themselves confess, that had the allies 
assaulted the day after the battle of 
Inkerman, the fortress would have 
fallen an easy ee 
In the month of May, 1855, it was 
proposed to abandon the siege. It was 
considered better to commence ope- 
ations in the field, and the arrange- 
ments were to be as follows :— 


That the allied forces should be divided 
into three distinct armies: the first, the army 
before Sabastopol, to consist of 40,000 French 
and 20,000 Turks, with a small English 
force to garrison Balaklava, (say 3,000 men); 
the second, a force of 30,000 English, 5,000 
Sardinians, and 20,000Turks, to be an army 
to operate against the enemy in-the: field ;. 
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the third composed of the mwaia body of the 
French army, or about €0,000 men, to be 
landed somewhere on the south coast, pro- 
bably Aluschta. 

- The jirst under General Pelissier, was 
to guard the trenches, and our present posi- 
tion before Sebastopol. The movements of 
the two armies in the field are to be deter- 
mired in the field according to circumstances, 
The second, under Lord Raglan, was to place 
itself in the valley of Baidas, and thus be 
in communication with the first before Sebas- 
topol. The third, under the command of 
General Canrobert, was to land, if circum- 
stances would permit, at Aluschta, and after 
garrying the mountain pass of Agan, was to 
advance on Simpheropol. On the completion 
of this movement, which it is taken for 
granted would be successful, Lord Raglan’s 
army was to assault the Mackenzie heights ; 
having gained which, it was either to march 
on Bakchiserai with the ulterior object of 
making a junction with General Canrobert’s 
army; or else it was to turn along the 
heights above Inkerman, and taking in re- 
verse the defences on the north side, com- 
plete the investment of Sebastopol. 


Such was the plan to which Lord 
Raglan steadily opposed himself. It 
is the staff officer’s own opinion that 
his main objection was, that there 
would be no one chief to direct the 
whole, and that in “such complicated 
movements as those under consider- 
ation, it would be almost inviting 
failure for the armies to be acting 
under independent commanders.” 
There is, however, another obvious 
danger in this plan, which no doubt 
Lord Raglan foresaw, though he 
wisely forebore from multiplying ob- 
jéections to the Emperor’s proposals, 
when one alone was sufficient. The 
plan proposed would have placed 
General Pelissier and the whole of 
the allied works before Sebastopol, in 
the greatest jeopardy. For the En- 
glish army, entangled among the hills 
and valleys of Baidas, would have 
had the greatest difficulty in co-opera- 
ting with the French, had they been 
attacked by the Russians at Inker- 
man, while their other corps @’ armée 
under Canrobert would have been en- 
tirely out of reach. And whatever 
might be the opinion of the French, it 
is not likely that Lord Raglan should 
have considered 40,000 of them, even 
with the aid of 20,000 Turks, com- 
petent by-themselves to defend a po- 
sition which had so severely taxed 
the energies of the united army. It 
seems~to have: been Lotd . Raglan’s 
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belief that-Sebastopol, if not taken 
in the summer of 1855, would never 
be taken at all—and that not to take 
it after a nine months’ siege, would be 
a confession of failure on the part of 
the allies, which no subsequent suc- 
cesses within the bounds of reason- 
able expectation, would be able to 
compensate. Constant to this creed, 
he never ceased to urge the assault of 
the town from the earliest days of 
spring. And it is a mortifying reflec- 
tion, that but for the backwardness 
of our allies upon two occasions, this 
brave soldier would have reaped the 
reward of his courage and devoticn 
in planting the British colours on the 
walls of Sebastopol. The stoppage 
of the French batteries in October, 
1854, and the defection of the French 
infantry after the first repulse on the 
18th of June, when the British were 
burning to renew the attempt, doubt- 
less robbed him of this well deserved 
honour. But they cannot rob him of 
the glory which belongs to one who 
so well imitated the example of bis 
great master—who trod the path of 
duty without a thought of his own 
elevation—and bore, without a mur- 
mur, though not without a wound, 
both the public and private calumnies 
by which his character was assailed ; 
who, rather than injure the feelings 
or reputation of others, submitted to 
reproach of disasters which sprang 
from the neglect of his own advice ; 
and, with a heroism worthy of anti- 
quity, sacrificed his own fame to the 
preservation of an alliance which he 
deemed for the good of his country. 
Viewed as a whole, Lord Raglan’s 
idea of the campaign is bold, intel- 
ligible, and consistent. In the receipt 
ot orders, which he did not suppose 
to admit of qualification, to make 
the stronghold of the Euxine the 
leading object of attack—he saw 
clearly that there were two points 
to be primarily looked to. The one, 
resulting from the condition of the 
fortress, the other, from the lateness 
of the season. The first was to reach 
Sebastopol before the Russians should 
have time to prepare for their de- 
fence. The second, to eapture it. at 
all events before the arrival of winter. 
Hence we understand the urgency 
with which he pressed the Crimean 
expedition on his colleagues; his 
desire to. create as great a panic 
as possible among-‘the -Russians:-at 
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4he Alma, and to annoy and disorder 
them in every possible way; the vi- 
gour with which he pushed on the 
bombardment in October; the zeal 
which he manifested for the pursuit 
of the Russians at Inkerman ; and the 
advice which he gave for assaulting 
the town immediately afterwards. 
This was the true way to have avoided 
the horrors of the Crimean winter, 
which became inevitable after the 
determination to winter on the Pla- 
teau, with a force in every way un- 
repared for such an emergency. 
et, even thiswas better than retreat, 
and the extraordinary propositions 
of Sir De Lacy Evans were peremp- 
torily rejected. Foiled in his original 
design,—it must be confessed, through 
the backwardness of our allies, from 
whatever cause that might have 
sprung,—Lord Raglan gave way to 
no unmanly complaints. He quietly 
repared to make the best of a bad 
usiness, and to endure in silence 
evils it was now too late to remedy ; 
resolved, when the opportunity re- 
curred, to commence his work anew, 
as if no interruption had happened, 
It is this cool pertinacity, this habit 
of looking upon reverses as things 
which must oceur periodically in a 
soldier’s life, just like wounds or 
sicknesses, and not as monstrous, 
anomalous, and intractable calamities, 
which has carried British troops 
through many a gloomy crisis in wars, 
in campaigns, and in battles; and, 
as long as we have men like Lord 
Raglan amongst us, will carry us, let 
us hope, through many more. 

Thus much in vindication of Lord 
Raglan ; but before concluding our 
article we shall glance briefly at one 
or two other subjects upon which the 
present volumes throw some light; 
though not expressing, as we have 
before sheiotel any new facts. In 
the first place, they contain an ac- 
knowledgment that the sufferings 
of the soldiers were not mainly the 
result of individual or departmental 
mismanagement. At page 440 of 
the first volume, the staff-officer 
writes :— 

Still horrid weather, rain day after day 
with occasional slight falls of snow. The 
roads, or rather what were the roads, are 
nothing more than deep tracks of mud, per- 
petually blocked up by the, carcases of ani- 
mals that have died on the way. Fatigue 
parties are constantly employed in endea- 
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vouring to diminish these evils, but i¢ would 
require the incessant work of 1,000 men to 
keep the roads in decent order, and I need 
scarcely say that we have not a single man 
that can properly be spared from the duties 
of the siege. Our unfortunate badly clad 
troops suffer much from the inclemency of 
the weather, . , The loss of the 
Prince has been one of the greatest disasters 
that could have happened to us, as she had 
clothing for the entire army, &c. &c. 


Again, page 2 of second volume :— 


A considerable quantity of warm clothing 
has been received from home and from Con- 
stantinople, but it is with the greatest diffi- 
culty it can be brought up to the front for 
the use of the troops, as the land-transport 
of the army is now reduced to a mere frace 
tion even of what it was, and it has never 
been sufficiently numerous, The conse- 
quence is, that one day last week the troops 
were on half rations; but every effort was 
made the followinz day to make up the de- 
ficiency due to them, and I believe with suc- 
cess. It would appear that our allies the 
French have suffered the same inconvenience 
JSrom the wretched state of the roads, as only 
to-day I was told by several of their soldiers 
that for the last week but few things have 
been able to be brought up from Kamiesh 
Bay, and that for several days past the only 
meat issued to the troops has been salt pork, 
to which it seems they are not over and 
above partial; and of this they have not had 
their usual ration. 


These two extracts fully confirm 
the statements put forward by Sir 
Richard Airey and Mr. Filder, and 

rove that the commissioners, Sir 

ohn MacNeil and Colonel Tulloch, 
were more correct in their primary 
assertion that most of the evils in 
question were due to the want of 
land transport, than in their subse- 
quent stultification of that dictum by 
attributing them to the personal in- 
capacity of the Commissary and 
Quarter-master General. The want 
of land trausport was the necessary 
result of the suddenness and rapidity 
of the expedition—the nature of the 
expedition was the necessary result 
of commencing it so late in the year ; 
and that the consequences of so com- 
mencing it, were not obviated by the 
earlier capture of the fortress, can by 
no species of ingenuity be laid upon 
the shoulders of the English. 

As another instance of the reck- 
lessness with which -charges . have 
been brought forward against the 
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mili and civil authorities, it’ has 
been al that no use was made of 
the tim of the wrecked vessels 
which floated idly in Balaklava har- 
bour at a time when the troops were 
shivering for want of fuel. hat is 
the truth 7— 


The harbour (i.e. after the ‘great storm) 
was fall of pieces of wreck and bundles of 
hay floating about. Lord Raglan gave direc- 
tions that as far as practicable these were to 
be collected : the wood to be stacked for the 
use of the hospitals, 


With a few words on the much 
vexed question << the Balaklava 
charge, we must bring our notice to a 
close. Let us first’ endeavour to 
make the position of the various 
forces on that occasion intelligible to 
our readers. Let them imagine a 
= of ground in shape something 
like a parallelogram, with a mode- 
rately high range of hills on either 
side. At one end of the parallel 
was a Russian battery, at the other 
was stationed Lord Raglan. On one 
side of this valley stood the redoubts 
armed with English guns from which 
the Turks had been driven—the op- 
posite also was occupied by the 
enemy. en Lord Raglan saw that 
the Russians were preparing to carry 
away our gunsfhe sent an order to 
the Light Cavalry to follow them, 
and seize any opportunity that might 
occur to prevent their doing so. The 

— that ensued seems to 
have sprung from a misconception of 
the Tool “ guns,” Either Lord 
Lucan or Captain Nolan, nobody 
now will ever know which, inter- 

ting it as the Russian guns at the 
pate of the valley, instead of our own 
ms which the Russians seemed to 
removing from the redoubts on 
one side of it. The order was in the 
following terms ;— 

“Lord Raglan wishes the cavalry to advance 
to the front, follow the enemy, and 
prevent the i 


When the order was delivered to Lord 
Lucan he demurred for a moment to put it 
into execution, and asked Nolan what it was 
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down the valley to where the enemy had the 
battery of eight guns placed, as I before 
mentioned, with artillery on each flank. 


Nobody, of course, could challenge 
this statement except Captain Nolan 
himself. But it is certainly very odd 
that so eminent a cavalry officer, hav- 
ing previously received copious ver- 
bal directions from Lord Raglan, 
should have committed such a blun- 
der. Did he, in the answer imputed 
to him, make use of the words, “ our 
guns” or, “the guns?” If the for- 
mer, as given in the text, it would 
seem to preclude the possibility of 
misunderstanding. He might have 
pointed, or seemed to point, a little 
wide of the mark, but the word 
“our” must have been sufficient to 
fix Lord Lucan’s attention to the 
guns indicated. Beside which, the 
reference to the Horse Artillery in 
the order we have here quoted, and 
to the 6th division of infantry which, 
in a previous order, Lord Lucan was 
informed would support him in re- 
gaining the heights, mes unintel- 
igible on any other hypothesis than 
the true one. This mistake once 
made, whoever it may be that made 
it, the rest follows as a matter of 
course. But it is quite clear from 
the pages of the staff-officer that the 
whole blame of this sad misfortune 
lies between Lord Lucan and Captain 
Nolan, and is in no respect what- 
ever attributable to any carelessness 
or confusion on the part of Lord 

lan. 

f these letters, we may say, on 
the whole, that they have in every 
respect confirmed our previous im- 
pressions. In to the press, 
we do not share the feeling of bitter- 
ness in which the staff-officer occa- 
sionally alludes to it, nor do we on 
the other hand at all admire the tone 
of acrid hostility adopted by the 
Times towards the staff-officer. The 
blunders of the former were very 
venial, and the indignation of the 
latter was no less natural. That a 
aig individual, especially a civi- 
ian, writing from such a scene, 
should have attributed the evils he 
saw to the wrong causes was an error 
so much to be expected as hardly to 
call for animadversion. Had the 
Times done re than this ;—bad 
it contented NESif with the publica- 
tion of these horrors, and the glory 
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of having contributed to their more 
speedy. amendment, without pretend- 
ing to infallibility ; had it been will- 
ing to atone for some unavoidable 
and therefore pardonable misrepre- 
sentation by a graceful admission of 
the truth, the strength of its_whole 
case would have been immeasurably 
increased,and it would probably have 
been remembered =. uture = the 
author of unmitiga . Now, 
however, it is wreationle how far 
the — it has adopted will prove 
beneficial to public interests, or even- 
tually even to its own. Enemies to 
the freedom of the press can point 
to the pertinacity with which it has 
repeated statements many times re- 
futed, “ The tale revived, the lie so oft 
overthrown,” and persisted in abusing 
characters already more than acquit- 
ted; and may ask, with some show of 
reason, if the benefits of this liberty 
are equal to the disadvantages. While 
the friends - cliques and pa 

tro’ will point trium tly 
i thelr duunte, ia ask if this is the 
eandid and disinterested witness on 


THE RIDES AND REVERIES OF 


UNRAVELLING. 


Our pleasant county town has three 
fair inns—the Red Lion, indelicately 


rampant ; the Queen’s Head, dubiously 
loyal; and a Forester, claimed by 
antiquarians for Robin Hood, by 
moderns asserted to be in connexion 
with that old coaching Piccadilly 
sign which a literal Frenchman trans- 
lated as L’ homme vert et tranquil. At 
all events, it represents a stalwart 

tleman in green, though without 
the still. 

Now sen the militia were recently 
populous and populizing amongst our 
ruralities, ia when the nek of 

bling licensed victuallers, mine 
coe of these three hostelries, duly 
had unwelcome guests quartered upon 
them, it happened.that by favour 
of ‘a Scotch quarter-master, all his 
countrymen received billets forthe Red 
Lion; which occasioned theGreen man 
(from .some relationship discovered 
with the Emerald Isle, I fancy) to be 


ee eruwded by the Irish con- 
t of our forces; while the 
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whose testimony their system is to be 
eondemned. For these reasons we 
o— regret the tone taken by the 
leading journal during the past 
twelve-month. We grieve that the 
great services which it conferred upon 
this country should have been in any 
respect marred by so injudicious an 
adherence to past errors. 

Of Lord Raglan it is enough to say 
that the most favourable opinion 
which his friends had formed of him 
is confirmed almost to demonstration 
by the contents of these volumes; 
that he was a great general, and, if 
highmindedness be a test of 
a still greater man ; of Lords Lucan 
and Cardigan that their characters 
rest much where they did in the ésti- 
mation of the public; and of Sir 
Richard Airey and Mr. Filder that 
we here find still further evidence, 
that the sufferi for which they 
have been called responsible, 
ceeded —_ from causes beyond the 
reach of human foresight, and partly 
from persons whom it is now supers 
fluous to criminate. 


MR. SOP SMITH.—(CONTINUED). 


Queen’s Head was resigned to the 
quieter possession of the more stupi 
and less impulsively-national English- 
men. It was an indulgence fair 
enough (as at first supposed) to local 
prejudice and home associations, Not 
a little Glenlivat whiskey was cla- 
morously consumed in ancestral recol- 
lections by the Red Lion; while 
Kinahan’s LL was the favorite be- 
verage, similarly clamorous, with our 
Green friend: dull gin and water 
being thought sufficiently wholesome 
and exciting for the Queen. 
However, it was soon found out 
and reported to Colonel Blunt, that 
— Sandy M‘Farlane had been 
reaking Donald Roy’s red head, be- 
cause said Roy’s ancestor had bur- 
glariously and unpatriotically run 
away from Culloden with a ongens 
saddle ; that James Ferguson a 
deadly feud, five hundred years old, 
all. about Wallace, with Hector 
M‘Ian ; and, as for the Green Man 
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O'Toole, because their respective 

dsires had fought at Kilcuddery 
air about a cow; and Pat Leary, 
with a faction of sympathising friends, 
held the chimney-corner of right—a 
right dating from the halls of Tara— 
‘as against every less time-honoured 
champion. All was disorganization, 
disruption, segregation, semi-mutiny. 
Colonel Blunt interposed, _repri- 
manded the over-national quarter- 
master, and mixed his men less par- 
tially ; whereby instanter, as hy a po- 
tent spell of peace, ill-blood and 
factionism went out at once, and our 
county town resumed its dull quies- 
cence, 

Now let Professor Whitie, and a 
certain eloquent young Irelander, 
ponder these small experiences. Let 
them take note that if you once begin 
to divide the one and indivisible, 
there’s no end to it. Nations cut up 
into counties, and counties into 
clans, and clans into families, and 
brothers and cousins find some 
ancient very good reason for a fight. 
There’s no end to it. Let Wallace, 
by all means, have his statue, and 
Brian Boroime also, if they severally 
deserve one, as no doubt they do; 
but never let the debt of ancient 
honour work or count as any modern 
insult : never coax a memory of the 
noble dead into spite against the 
friendly living. A well-united em- 

ire—that unbreakable bundle of 
eae well afford to delight in 
manner of national melodies, and 
garments, and titles of honour, and 
tales of old romance—can appreciate 
and commemorate every local worthy 
of historical renown, and agree to 
forget enmities of ages back in present 
friendships, prosperities, and oneness. 
But to make grand old Wull Wallace 
(for instance) a stalking-horse for 
hatred of the Southron, or troubles 
almost coeval with the fiood in ould 
Ireland, an excuse for discontent in 
57, these, O Professor and Enthu- 
siast, are attempts at grumble- 
mongering really unkind and unwise, 
and unjust and ungenerous. 

This morning my little niece gave 
me a pretty pair of tricolor wrist- 
cuffs. Now suppose I were to cut 
the three colours into three separate 
wrist-rings, would they bide or hold 
together? Not they. Directly you 
eut crochet, or begin to disjoin im- 


perial unity, the links melt away like 
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snow-wreaths before the sun, or the 
string of sand in an hour-glass. That 
which was all orderly complication, 
holding together with joints and 
bands eeliied by every part, soon 
becomesnothing better than aslovenly 
and tangled skein, the very woof and 
web of chaos. Begin to unravel our 
imperial standard, and all goes 
frittering away, bit by bit, till in- 
dividual selfishness has left the old 
staff ragless. No, brothers! we three 
—or, if the Welchman claims dis- 
tinctiveness, we four—are one: and I 
wot that England, at all events, deals 
equal honours all round the table, 
quite fairly and impartially. How 
many penniless Scots, I should like 
to know, have won Imperial peerages 
and pensions, been judges, chancel- 
lors, premiers? How many Irish, 
how many Welch, have commanded 
fleets and armies, worn mitres, had 
our chief seats at feasts, and been set 
on high in our synagogues? Is not 
Chief-J ustice Campbell, Scotch; Judge 
Williams, Welch; and First Lord 
Palmerston, Irish? England is im- 
partial enough—palmam qui meruit 
ferat ; or if any limit there be, it lies 
in this—that whereas English honours 
are freely open to the children of her 
co-kingdoms, the legal and ecclesiasti- 
cal prizes (speaking of a rule with 
very possible exceptions) throughout 
Ireland and Scotland respectively, are 
almost exclusively left to Pat and 
Sandy. John Bull may be a surly 
elder brother, but he is a liberal 
giver ; his old hall is hospitably filled, 
and all relations heartily welcome 
there: only do let them have the 
wisdom and common courtesy to fling 
aside family quarrels and those 
grudges of the days lang syne. 





THE NARROW WORLD. 


What do they mean by speaki 

of ours as a a wide, wih world 
Never was there such a narrow one, 
Everywhere and everywhen our old 
associations hem us in, and con- 
tinually are we stumbling up against 
all manner of men and things touch- 
ing on our former selves in the cha- 
racter of present connexions. I’ve 
met in the people I ought to meet, 
in all sorts of unlikely places ; and all 
such act to me as hints that Iam in 
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my proper orbit, ringing: the changes 
on individuality. 

For after all, in spite of all our 
boasted wide views and asserted 
largeheartedness, catholicity, patriot- 
ism, universal brotherhood, and all 
the rest of them, .the wretched mole- 
cule of self sits in the very central 
core like a bad pip; neither can it 
-well be otherwise, so long as this 
inner seed is to every one of us, for 
time and for ever, the pregnant root 
of all things. 

And so, also, in those perpetual 
coincidences, chance meetings, and 
-hints at our orbit in life : Providence 
appears to be continually setting its 
seal to the idea that our individuality 
is everything to each one of us, always 
reminding our present of its past, and 
-marking out its future to us, whether 
we will or not. Early seeds yield 
their late fruits, and old incidents re- 
act themselves inevitably. 

The tune played upon a street organ, 
the pattern of a carpet at an inn, the 
‘casual word touching the thought that 
just has lit up your eye, the electric 
shock that thrills some nerve of me- 
mory, the very smell of a wild-flower, 
or of a new school-book,—all: such 
little providences bind up'the ravelled 
Skeins of self, and prove to us we are 
what we are, and where we should 
be. In many a dark corner of life I 
have seen this glow-worm-hint of 
guidance, and rejoiced to know that, 
-wide as the world may be, each man’s 
orbit is narrow enough to be compre- 
-hensible. You will be sure to meet 
= own doings and beings and 

avings again; the moral whereof 


is,—take good care of every present 
:duty. : 


MY PLUM-STONE. 


In the very middle of the Maelstrom 
(they tell us) there’s a dead calm; 
and the nucleus of a -hurricane is 
quietude ; and astrong mind, buffeted 
by adversity, is just a dove of 
‘caged within a labyrinth of fire- 
works. 

Only shut yourself "P, and let 
them rave : all in your feelers, turn 
the spines outwardly, and keep all 
snug inside: then let them rave, and 
eall you a not] hard-hearted. 
« .& friend of mine lives a very plea- 
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sant life of happy reverie in a sturdy 
thick-ribbed castle. The walls are 
strong, the moat deep, the portcullis 
down, the drawbridge up; and 
Peace is his housekeeper within. 

But the walls are covered with so 
much softening ivy and so many 
pretty creepers, and the moat is so 
garnished with water-lilies, and the 
ramparts around are so daintily laid 
out in terraced gardens, that the 
strength of that castle is masked. 
And it comes to pass that, in stormy 
weather, when the roses are all. blown 


to tatters, and the gardens look 


miserable, folks suppose the storm 
gets into the castle. But it doesn’t. 

My friend, at those times bids his 
housekeeper (who is inclined to be 
timid enough) not to fear, but only 
look to the fastenings. So long as 
he’s of the same calm, cool mind—let 
them rave at the gate, and batter at 
the casement, but they won’t get in. 
Be true to yourself, friend. 

Some people have no notion that 
they mustn’t let the wolf indoors, that 
there is an inner-innermost indoors 
which each man has for himself, and 
has an Englishman’s good right to 
make his castle of, and that till he 
himself turns self-traitor, no eriémy 
can get at him to vex him. 

My own heart—if you care to hear 
A#sop’s account of that organ—is 
much. like a plum, externally soft 
enough, fair enough, sweet enough ; 
then comes a pretty hard stone, which 
Co won’t easily pierce or crack or 

reak; but in the midst of it another 
soft and fair existence, with a smack 
of prussic acid and a vigorous vi- 
tality. 

There are three sorts of heart be- 
side the vulgarly-known organ that 
figures on valentines, and is broken 
by the love of Alice Gray. 

One is like your Australian cherry, 
that, like other anomalies in that 
region, prefers to have the stone out- 
side and the pulp within. These are 
your rough but kindly creatures— 
fo’castle Jem, who does the most 
generous and self-sacrificing action 
with an accompanying volley of oaths 
terrible to listen to; Ben the miner, 
who kills his mate in a boxing match, 
and forthwith. gives a home to his 
widow and orphans ; and such crab- 
like specimens of humanity, good 
creatures with a hard husk. 

The second sort is like your West 
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Indian tamarind—sweet and yet sub- 
acid, glutinous, and glazing; their 
good is all outside ; but within is an 
uncrushable stone—no kernel in it, 
no ethereal flavour, but only a germ 
of life, that will not —e though 
you boil it. Rogues, ks, hypo- 
crites ; your agent and attorney class 
of men; a mixture of bird-lime, 
pickles, and treacle smeared over 
marbles, like the contents of a school- 
boy’s pocket. Yes, you may break 
your nut-crackers, but you'll not 
make a tamarind-stone give way ; and 
if you did, there’s nothing of a kernel 
in it. 

Now, the third is my sort, as above, 
mingling the two others with a dif- 
ference. Wholesome fruit, for stock- 
jam; crackable stone, for marble ; 
and the flavorous kernel inside. For all 
ordinary life purposes, a thickish pulp 
of pleasantness ; against worries and 
adversities, an inner wall; and, that 
wall entered, the genuine sop 
Smith. 


THE HOLLY-BUSH. 


The prickles, look you, are most 
about its foliage on the lower boughs, 
and as you get higher, they are fewer, 
until, quite at the top, the smooth 
green leaves are as harmless and un- 
armed as bay. 

A parable of human society this : 
nearest the ground, where hardshi 
gnaw like the teeth of hungry cattle, 
there are oaths and blows and all 
other roughnesses ; and as you mount, 
asperities are fined away, till all at 
the highest is the polish of luxury in 
its and perennial livery of green, 
without one spine, but the topmost 
one of pride, to wound or be defen- 
sive. 

And a parable of individual cha- 
racter also. Strife breeds a conten- 
tious spirit all around it—the prickles 
nals but oe the 
cudgelings of ip; sharp frost 
is apt to make things sharp as itself, 
and as rigid too. 

But a a little meng bathe your 
temples, let the zephyr of prosperity 
whine by, and your leaf which redoth 
not wither” drops its hard repulsions ; 
the hand opens, the heart thrills, and 
there are tender unspined leaves on 
the top of the holly-bush ! 
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HORBE-MORALS. 


My dear creatures are really more 
humanized than most folks’ children. 
I'm sure they think, and feel, and 
love, and are grateful. My voice is 
enough for them, and their eyes for 
me. Wonder and Arabesque talk to 
me by a gentle half-breathed neigh of 
affection when I near them ; Mi 
lays her ears back and attempts to 
kiss—not kick—her evidently well- 
liked master ; and as for Brenda, her 
playful bite, that would not harm an 
infant’s finger, her amiable eye, her 
instant appreciation of my lightest 
wish > the saddle eae of it by a 
sort of magnetic impulse, prove tome 
that what we call Spirit tS the good 
Beast’s prerogative no less than the 
average Man’s. I hope there is a 
heaven for them. 

Kindness, kindness, kindness, is 
the Demosthenean rule for governing 
animals of all grades. Ay, from the 
bitter convict to your own son; from 
Van Amburgh’s lions to the once ob- 
stinate jack-ass; from zebras and 
foxes, to my own friendly ponies and 
my little niece’s aviary of turtle- 
doves. 

Time was when educationals were 
whipped into Westminsters by Busby, 
into Etonians by Keate, into Car- 
thusians by Russell ; and by thesame 
pervading spirit of harshness, the 
same time was when your colt-breaker 
used jaw-torturers, flank-tearers, fork- 
handles, curses, switches—everything 
utterly wrong; the results being v:- 
cious all in man and horse alike. 

Our tack in these Philadelphic 
days is wiser: kindliness, taming all 
things ; as the sun (immy dear ancient 
namesake’s parable) is ever potent 
where the storm was powerless. 

O, en malicious —- er, 
stop that cruel cudgeling! O, thou 
silly hates 4 that per- 
petual birch! O, fathers and mo- 
thers, set a good example of gentle 
firmness, of love mingled. with 
strength, of amiable forbearance and 
dignified rebuke ; as far better edu- 
cationals to your troublesome nursery 
than wrath and slaps and sullenness. 

I only know that if I were lucky 
enough to light upon a likely Mrs. 
Eaop, and to attain certain conse- 
— ¥sopicles, my stable-morals 

uld be well reflected inmy nursery. 

That is, always, n. b., if the future 
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Mrs. Aisop would but consent to go 
along with her liege lord in the mat- 
ter ; for there’s the real educational 
hitch, What can be done with 
children where the parents are an- 
tagonists? What hope is there for 
well-formed character when harsh 
fathers storm at, and silly mothers 
pet and protect, the identical too 
conscious little criminals—when there 
is division between the brace of 
Roman consuls, and the scales of jus- 
tice are weighted on both sides ? 

What if I had a brute of a groom, 
who belaboured and swore at my four- 
footed friends, would he not utterly 
counteract all my humanizing amia- 
bilities, now so clearly grafted on 
those grateful cattle ? 

Esop, Aisop, remain a bachelor, or 
(if possible) be well and equally 
mated; otherwise those probable 
Esopicles may, through motherly 
mismanagement (so our male vanity 
protests), turn out kickers, jibbers, 
full of vice and obstinacy! Absit 
omen, 





A SMASH. 


At an awkward downhill corner 
near our railway, I’ve just seen a 
mighty omnibus come round full 
swing upon an unfortunate errand 
cart,—crashing, overwhelmingly, and 
smashing not only shafts and panels 
and horseflesh, but also uncounted 
crockeries and a superincumbent old 
woman. A hideous collision it was ; 
but happily bloodless, except for 
broken knees and a gash or two; 
whereby, as a reactive relief from 
what I feared to find a tragedy, my 
fancy saw in it instanter—a terrible 
leader of the walking into 
some great victim reputation. 

That ponderous omnibus load of 
anonymous scribes rushes recklessly 
into the thick of old diplomates, 
generals, statesmen and other like 
ancient potentates, forcing its huge 
Juggernaut wheels over all the china- 
courtesies and coarser earthenware 
decencies of civilization. 

Who escapes now without a crack 
in his fame? Whose honour is un- 
damaged, whose name unblemished ? 
Verily, Mawworm’s “T likes to be 
despised,” has become a new word of 
wisdom ; for it means now-a-days 
VOL, XLIX,—NQ. CCXC. 
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“T likes to find myself in the gallant 
and calumniated company of all 


‘those whom mankind have hitherto 


held great, good, or glorious.” 

It is fashionable now to wake and 
find one’s self infamous,—that is to 
say, infamous so far as printed abuse 
and secret slander can avail to make 
However, 
recollect ; it is not the real thunder of 
public opinion that is ‘hurling this 
infamy about so broadcast, but onl 
some one poor devil theatrical Sal- 
moneus of the press, imitating the 
only real Jupiter, the popular voice. 

Let victim reputations take com- 
fort in this, that the scribe who has in- 
dited such murderousleaders is a mere 
miserable, envious unit, and that his 
multitudinous readers only read him 
for amusement, but believe him not. 
The license of the press is working 
its own cure, forasmuch as nobody 
now thinks any the worse of any 
man (but rather all the better) for 
a fierce onslaught of the power usur- 

d by sundry calumniators who are 

ut the Dantons and Mirabeaus of 
our ill-used Fourth Estate. 










CRITICS. 


Did you ever see a poor scared 
hare, flying for dear life before the 
greyhounds? That is a sensitive 
young author hunted by the critics. 

ow they run him down, double 
upon him, and try to give him a tre- 
mendous backbite utterly to throw 
him over ! Those huge, gaunt, fanged, 
famished hounds,—so cowardly, too ; 
a conspiracy of strong foesagainst one 
weak and harmless victim, whose 
very terror stimulates their cruelty. 

Don’t fear them, young author ; 
they have long ago overdone it, over- 
run themselves ; nobody heeds their 
blame—except in the way of en- 
quiring anxiously for the book cen- 
sured, so as to judge for themselves ; 
and as for their praise, the common 
fancy is, that it is somehow paid 
for. 

They have overdone it. Week 
after week, some feeblest obscure is 
trumpeted a genius by his friend the 
editor ; week after week some vastly 
better man is sentenced by the same 
impartial judge to scorn and condem- 
‘nation. “All in vain—nobody cares 
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—the only one seriously damaged is 
the poor bepraised ; is book, at all 
events, falls dead ; whereas it is a 
sort of kindness to cut up an author, 
that he and his lucubrations may be 
talked about. 

Fly at him, ye many envious, rave 
and rend, ye anonymous cowards ! 
Do your very worst even against me, 
hight AZsop, in the blackest, bitterest 
ink you can find,—and I will thank 
you for the very best of all adver- 
tisements ; there’s nothinglike venom 
for a poster. 

I’ve known the day when “Esop 
himself has played the undignified 
part of that poor scared hare; but 
they won’t catch me giving them a 
breather again; in my cozy form, 
under the rough shelter of a furze- 
bush, I'll bide quiet and defy them. 


PARIAHS, 


The antipathy of horses against 
asses is pretty nearly as proverbial as 
that between dogs and cats; and a 
parable has just met me in the way 
thereanent. 

Turning the Warren Corner in my 
morning’s ride, We came upon poor 
Jenny-ass taking a luxurious roll in 
the dusty road; Jenny is a coster- 
monger’s donkey, both master and 
slave being decidedly ill-conditioned ; 
and the hideous object put my high- 
mettled mare out terribly. 

Brenda started, and stopped, and 
snorted, and pricked her ears, and 
couldn’t be induced to pass the crea- 
ture ; neither was I able reasonably 
to persuade her to go on, after cer- 
tain proud prancings, until that poor 
vulgarian had meekly sneaked into 
the wayside gutter, to crop hedge- 
weeds after its dust-bath. 

Aye, my Lady Brenda, this is just 
the fashion of your high-bred vir- 
tuous sex with other outcast females. 
Scarcely can you bear to tread on the 
same ground with them ; horror and 
disgust are all you have to greet 
them withal ; and your only refuge 
from their presence is utterly to ig- 
nore their being. 

So it has often come to pass, that 
when some fair, impulsive, warm- 
hearted girl, the victim to ill-breed- 
ing or temptation, longs humbly and 
penitently to return again, she finds 
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her whole sex banded together against 
her. No mercy, is woman’s motto 
against woman ; no hope—and so the 
recklessness of desperation is her in- 
jured sister’s practical reply. And if 
some larger-hearted man, in a spirit 
of Christian brotherhood, listens to 
any such poor penitent, and would 
gladly give her a chance for re- 
covery of character in his home- 
establishment, how does his narrow- 
minded wife receive the good sugges- 
tion? Certainly with scorn, fortu- 
nately if not also with suspicion ; 
but anyhow quite unfavourably ; and 
shocking to the Great Heart of 
Merciful Heaven must be the moral 
aspect of that virtuous self-righteous 
holy-matrimonied Mrs. Venom ! 

What is the secret root of such 
deep, such furious indignation ? No 
doubt, no doubt, there are plenty 
to be easily enough alleged, for self- 
complacency is a tuberous plant, like 
a potato; and there are instantly 
producible as roots,—religion and 
morality, rights, wrongs, legitimacy, 
honour, and I know not what else. 
But Atsop will be base enough to 
guess at the very biggest root of all, 
permanent in the soil of female 
human nature, pervading all its rami- 
fications,—and of course to be most 
wrathfully repudiated as any reason 
whatever for such righteous “ indig- 
nation against sin.” It is this. Does 
not every government dealer in some 
heavily-taxed foreign article hate 
and persecute the bold and _ bare- 
faced smugglers who supply contra- 
band luxuries dirt-cheap and duty 
free? Is there no jealous sense of 
antipathy mixed with selfish fear, 
against wholesale spoilers of the 
wedding-market ? Would age-ing 
maidens and eager marrying-mothers 
and that bright-eyed Widow Wad- 
man really be so always disappointed 
of their hopes, were it not for the de- 
testable social sin which their own 
sride impolitically increases by utter 
elalenin and want of mercy ? 

I trow that continuous lack of 
charity in your high-bred Lady 
Brendas, and the contrasting meek- 
ness of spirit in poor better-hearted 
Traviata is one reason why De 
Solus retains his chambers in that 
dull Albany ; and that, if our arti- 
ficial hot bed of corruption—society -- 
is ever to be purified from its 
greatest element of ill, it must be 
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effected by woman’s open heart to 
woman-—by the way of return being 
rendered less impossible ;—by our 
numerous unmarrying De Soluses 
being attracted through the power of 
Christian charity to those their 
equals as to marriage, who may be- 
come bold enough and good enough 
to act upon the word of Him who 
said “‘ Neither do I condemn thee !” 


THE COLD SHADE. 


There is an immense yew tree on 
my lawn which gives my little niece 
no end of care and trouble. She 
can’t bear the great, gloomy, deadly 
thing ; she grudges the barren circle 
of its lowering arms as a canker on 
our velvet grass ; she is always plant- 
ing violets on that blank bare spot, 
and they continually sicken there and 
die. 

“Why does’nt uncle cut it down, 
that nasty old tree ?” 

In vain does uncle urge antiquity, 
dignity, the right of still being there 
because it has been there so long, 
and the certain amount of dingy 
grandeur in the yew itself; all these 
arguments are overborne in little 
njeze’s mind by the harm it does and 
has done time out of mind, the 
deadly old thing. Twice, in our 
knowledge, it killed a cow, and once 
a poney, which had strayed out of 
bounds and fed upon forbidden fare ; 
its sickly sweet and slimy berries had 
made me, Afsop, ill as a child; and 
who knows how many better chil- 
dren than sop may not in the 
ages past have been poisoned by it? 
And then there is the constant de- 
struction of turf, and those beds of 
dead violets. 

Yes ; Sir Hugh Fitzhugh, now a 
duke, came over with the conqueror, 
and has been a conquering hero ever 
since ; the yew of a thousand years is 
his vegetable type, and the very like- 
ness of his own cold shade ; nothing 
ean tolerate his hard proud presence, 
and all perishes beneath the gloom of 
his overbearing hugeness. 

Violet-scented modest merit dies 
of drought and pride beneath the 
boughs of rank. Rank!—a famous 
word is that Rank, for the idea of 
overgrown worthlessness, the flaunt- 
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ba'ly anl a giant among weeds — 
rank, I say, thrusts in its ancient 
claims to all the honours of the pack, 
before the struggling player of life’s 
game born to a bad hand; rank 
hinders and treads down a people by 
the heels of the children of the very 
men whom they are silly enough to 
lift above their heads ; rank, not the 
reward of merit but the right of 
primogeniture. This is the great 
deadly yew that overgrows us every 
way ; cut it down, root it up, why 
cumbereth it the ground ? 

My indignation burns, too, at the 
cheat practised on us now by oli- 
garchs, under the pretence of yield- 
ing to the cry for honour to merit. 
Merit is a levelling matter, vulgar 
and plebeian as religion itself ; totally 
unexclusive, unconventional, giving 
trouble, claiming unhereditary re- 
spect, pushing into our places—even 
if not pushing us out of them ; in 
fact merit is a bore. But, what’s to 
be done? The people, aye and the 
queen too, will have it that some of 
our cake be given to desert, and 
needs must that we seem to yield. 
But, in the gift of honour to the 
common herd let us shrewdly sow it 
broadcast, that so honour be no 
honour at all; be indiscriminate, 
and make medalists ridiculous by 
appearing in thousands ; or, if needs 
must again that individuals be 
starred, let it be only for brute ani- 
mal courage, the very lowest form of 
human excellence. 

Ignore, ignore for ever, and keep 
down the honourable claims of 
science, and invention, and civil 
worth, and literature—and if you 
must reward the low-born or others 
unknown to our pale, be it only for 
the bulldog quality of pinning an 
enemy. 

That’s the Jesuitical thought of an 
effete oligarchy, monopolists of stars 
and garters, and dogs in the manger, 
over nobler because newer and un- 
sullied honours, which our good 
queen’s heart is eager to well out 
over human merit everywhere, but is 
hitherto let and hindered in its as- 
pirations by the freezing influences of 
too many little-great around, coun- 
selling a prudent reserve from such 

impulses, 

For Florence Nightingale, and her 
delicately-unique order of nobilit¥, 
we. the people, give God and the 
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queen alone all thanks ; for we 
know that our full-blood oligarchs 
abhor such a precedent. The idea of 


rewarding merit is hateful to mere 
rank. 


EARLY AND LATE. 


How carefully you coax a seedling 
plant, or rear a cutting; and yet how 
ruthlessly you cut down the same 
rank old geranium in November, or 
fling it on the dunghill to rot among 
the rubbish ! 

So with us all—the tender little 
babe, petted and doated on,—see it 
in old age rooted up and flung away. 
O the waste of love in infancy, and 
the utter want of it in second child- 
hood! I pity those old geraniums, 
remembering their fostered youth ; 
and sad is the contrast between man 
as a despised weed, and the cherished 
darling he was in childhood. 

I never nurse my summer cuttings, 
nor clear off winter plants without 
the thought of this; it runs through- 
out nature ; the young creature every- 
where is loved and loveable, the oid 
a mere incumbrance and a nuisance. 
Charles Lamb reasonably grieves 
that a sucking pig should grow to be 
a hog—it is a self-experience, a self- 
sorrow. Aye, and the first young 
idea of anything is alike a contrast 
with its after dull reality—this is 
the fondled babe and that the pushed- 
out elder :—“ Get out of the way, 
old Dan!” instead of ‘“ Welcome, 
sweet stranger !” 

See the difference between the ar- 
tist’s first love of his subject, and its 
used-up neglected condition in the 
loft ; how he thought about every 
harmonizing tint in those early days— 
and now how scornfully is the whole- 
finished picture hidden away near 
the roof with its face to the plaster ! 

So with us all—the peasant’s fon- 
dled first-born finishes by being a 
kicked-out union pauper ;—the rooted 
cutting you are so tenderly trans- 
planting will grow to be a rank thing 
to be flung away at potting time. 

Woe, for all such sad changes! 
Woe for early beauties, loves, and in- 
nocences, blighted into all their ab- 
sences or opposites; woe to us for 
cares wasted, and affections utterly 
perished ! 
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SPURS. 


Given a manageable mouth, a fair 
temper, and moderate age in your 
bearer, with a firm seat, a kind heart, 
and no impatience in yourself, and 
spurs are a clear gain—not else. 

We have most of us been ridden 
with spurs in our time ; and it is well 
if necessities or other tyrannies have 
not been cruel; and that we have 
learned to pick up our feet nattily 
among the ruts, and have answered 


the sharpish rowel with docility 
unflinching. Then there is that 
nobler spur touching either flank 
continually :—“ Fame is the spur 


that the clear spirit doth urge,”— 
and no mixt metaphor of an “ in- 
firmity” either, good Sir John, (who 
hast been daring enough also to tell 
us that “ Blind mouths hold crooks !” 
in that same most unequal Lycidas,) 
no infirmity, but a right noble force, 
luring and driving and winning 
heavenwards. Mark you, a clear 
spirit, pure, unsullied, and sincere, 
without the fog of worldliness or self ; 
the wholesome love of fame well- 
earned and well-used is just that 
gentle spur-touch so warily wise at 
the crisis of a leap. 

But we must be docile, patient, 
and spirited ; or the good intent of 
Providence in life’s continual spur- 
ring will only goad a fretful temper 
into obstinate hatreds. 

Adversities that soften some, har- 
den others ; and I wot of more than 
one buffetted spirit for whose weal a 
merely human wisdom regarding in- 
dividuals would prescribe some milder 
regimen. Nay, this is true even of 
whole classes and nations. Remem- 
ber, however, that we see not all, 
only some small segment of our 
circle ; and that we are habitually 
omitting from our estimate that 
mighty makeweight of another world. 
Depend upon it, all these calculated 
forces and their seeming good or evil 
influence upon immortal souls will 
somehow and somewhere be vindi- 
cated as all having “‘ worked together 
for good.” 


SOP’S PATENT HEAL-ALL. 


Haven’t you often longed to run a 
muck, like an irate gentleman of 
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Japan, smashing all a-head, mad-bull- 
wise, and taking your fill of ven- 
geance against all manner of circum- 
stances, men, and things ? 

And being, doubtless, utterly inter- 
dieted from such egregious exploit, 
haven't you suffered the canker, mis- 
named Patience, to eat into the very 
walls of your heart, drain its generous 
juices, and leave all dry, hardened, 
and heated—baked clay instead of 
feeling flesh ? 

Xsop’s patent remedy for this 
state of evil moral irritation, is agood 
wild gallop—a helter-skelter two or 
three-mile breather on the downs—as 
decidedly preferable on the whole (in 
spite of peril by way of accident) to 
slaughtering kith and neighbours, or 
siaqueting, Wy reaction of the heart, 
into a sort of mummied fiend. 

With the sensitive,—and when was 
a hunchback otherwise ?—iterated 
worries either madden or harden: 
to the solitary bachelor-worldling, 
there are the stingings of evil con- 
science ; to the speculative merchant- 
gambler, dread and chances of ruin ; 
ay, and to the respectable ordinary 
Benedict, cares of a household, con- 
stant broils about domestics, clatter 
of mis-behaving children, and, in chief, 
the universal fussiness of that aggra- 
viutivg mortal, Mrs. B.; for all such 
miseries of human life, to such I re- 
commend the panacea of a downright 
full-cry gallop. 

Try it, if you are lucky enough to 
have old Aisop’s chances of a breezy 
race-course, a firm seat, and a sure- 
footed, high-spirited mare. Cares are 
distanced, worries clean forgotten, 
and all the dull hatefulness of in- 
dignation changed [presto] into cheer- 
fulness, and buoyancy, and courage, 
and energetic hope, by the magic of 
my patent cure for the blue devils— 
a gallop. 


A PIG IN A POKE. 


Eastern match-making is avowedly 
conducted in the dark ; and a young 
couple seldom can see each other’s 
faces until the very crisis of matri- 
mony, when mutual disappointment 
pretty generally ensues; however, 
they take out their revenge in the 
plurality of wives; their chance is 
not simply one and indivisible. 
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Now, westwardly here, matrimo- 
nials are retty much in the dark, 
too. The Perdien and Chinese only 
act from barefaced theory what we 
almost as bluntly carry out in prac- 
tice, they having the advantage over 
us in the multiplied chances afore- 
said. How seldom is a wedding any- 
thing but the discovery of ugly 
truths, long sedulously hidden but 
now revealed too late for cure ; and 
marriage itself, any more than the 
solemn inauguration of a life-long dis- 
appointment ! 

Ay, ay; wise was the profane 
punster who appended to that time- 
worn, comfort-breathing axiom— 
“Matches are made in heaven”—the 
somewhat startling qualification, that 
notwithstanding they are “ dipped in 
——.” Well, the great idea of 
“brimstone” will serve instead of 
another A—a fact not unknown to 
most husbands and wives from igni- 
tion of temper, and the like sulphu- 
reous experiences. 

Fortunate Alsop! to be able, 
through the emancipation consequent 
upon his hump, to utter this terrible 
mot from others’ sorrows only, not 
his own ; that his lying down is un- 
vext by jealousies, his getting up un- 
worried by the excitability of nerves : 
and blessed be that hump of his, 
which saves him from am possible 
tormentings. O, husbands! which 
of you will dare to tell the truth 
about a certain gentle-looking tigress 
you wot of?) Which of you will ac- 
knowledge the immeasurable differ- 
ence between that exquisite earliest 
courting-love and its too frequent 
sequitur the wedded hatred? Which 
of you will confess to what old Aisop’s 
keen eye has oftentimes detected in 
families, to wit, that a patient en- 
durance of irremediable ills is the 
average attempted married happi- 
ness? Which of you will be fool 
enough to proclaim that romantic 
attachment died or was blown 
out directly the character-veil was 
raised, and that nothing has burnt 
since but the indignant sense of hay- 
ing been taken in by lying pretti- 
nesses, and caught by a Tartar dis- 
ae as a shepherdess of Arcady? 

Vhich of you will have the evil har- 
dihood to avow that the happiest day 
of your life will be the day of your 
release from an intolerable yoke ? 

And ye, O many, many good and 











patient wives! who with an equal 
martyrdom of heart and loyalty to 
weddingdom are silent, suffering all 
in secret with a smile ;—which among 
your loving multitude will confess the 
wreck of hope, broken on the rocky 
shore of some cold, hard, profligate 
husband? Which of you does not 
rather screen him, and try to make 
the world believe he treats you more 
than kindly?) Which of you will 
care to warn your best friend against 
the pains and penalties of marriage, 
nor rather by a quasi-pious fraud in- 
duce her also to walk straight into 
the same snare that has so sharply 
“ee you? 

speak of these perpetual mis- 
matches. None seem to meet their 
mates. The choice is made too soon 
and too much at hap-hazard; yet once 
only and for ever it must be —a burden 
grievous to be borne. Be content, be 
content, and make the best of it al- 
wares for disappointment is your lot 
and your due, O idolatrous human, in 
marriage as in all things else you set 
your heart upon, Yet, for all such 
world-wide sense of being cheated in 
the matter, nobody tells out the 
truth that everybody fecls, All are 
found drinking gallant toasts and 
making fulsome speeches, replete with 
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false feminine compliment, whereby, 
however, no one is deceived. 

Noone? Well, no one but you, 
frank young bachelor, believing all 
things ; and you, love-sick maiden, 
hoping all things, hood-winked and 
drawn to the decoy, and both like 
enough to be disenchanted anon, and 
disenthralled in spirit, when chains 
are on the body. 

Well, all these things are mortal 
fate and human nature. We cannot 
mend the matter, and, possibly 
enough for mundane paradoxes, would 
not if we could ; only, my dear frank 
young fellow, and my dearer fair 
young friend, before you consent to 
barter your priceless single-blessed- 
ness for the perpetual second pre- 
sence of another’s faults and follies ; 
before you give up freedom and all 
its glittering possibilities for the dull 
realities of thraldom, take good heed 
as to your bargain, and do not buy a 
pig in a poke; and when you do 
(somewhat rashly at any rate) take 
ps allotted ticket in the perilous 
ottery of marriage, expect a blank ; 
for it’s a thousand to one you'll win 
it. Esop’s is a bitterish philosophy 
—isn’t it? Whatthen? By nature’s 
teaching, the very taste of health is a 
bitter—a tonic. 


Tue late war reminds us very much 
of those furious debates which perio- 
dically dislocate the House of Repre- 
sentatives at Washington ; the most 
tremendous threats are uttered on 
both sides, the tranquillity of the world 
is convulsed, and the weapons em- 
ployed bear considerable aftinity ; on 
one side we have bluster and verbiage, 
on the other cannon balls and diplo- 
macy—all tending to the one barren 
result of a compromise, equally un- 
satisfactory to the contending ele- 
ments. With the commencement of 
the war, which it was prophesied 
would end with the overthrow of 
existing relations, and the establish- 
ment of the ‘ peoples,” Poles stood 
high in the market, and some san- 
guine politicians even felt hopes for 
the future of Italy. The Principali- 
ties were to be liberated once and for 
ever from the thrall of master, whe- 
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ther Christian or Mahomedan ; and 
the blessed results which intervention 
had produced by foisting a foreign 
prince on Greece, were to be rein- 


augurated on the Danube, as a 
striking proof of the benefits the allies 
were disposed to confer on all those 
who too confidingly trusted to the 
sledges which were offered as rewards 
bor their assistance or their neutralit y. 
How the whole of Europe has been 
disappointed, it is beside the question 
for us now to show, our object being 
on this occasion to indicate the as- 
pects newly rising on the horizon, 
which must infallibly lead to fresh 
complications, or, as the French 
would term them, eventualities, un- 
less a speedy check be put to the ef- 
forts of those arch agitators who 
pander to the worst vices of despotism 
under the holy cloak of nationality. 

But, before proceeding to examine 
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tie various phases of political life on 
the Continent, it may be advisable 
that we devote a few moments to a 
consideration of the possible results 
the war may have produced in Great 


Britain. Setting aside the fact that 
the war has been a most valuable 
agent to the Society for Diffusing Use- 
ful Knowledge, in so far as the geo- 
graphical branch is concerned, it 
strikes us that our House of Com- 
mons has been subjected to an ordeal 
of the most vital consequence to its 
future status. The events of the 
campaign have aroused inquiries and 
daring speculations among the people, 
which, Consule Planco, or, in our hot 
youth when George the Third was 
king, would have entailed a suspen- 
sion of the habeas corpus act, and 
unlimited deportation. In self-de- 
fence, that collective wisdom which 
is too flatteringly supposed to repre- 
sent the intellect of the nation, can 
no longer venture on frittering away 
their time in deciding, in solemn con- 
clave, whether Policeman X has ex- 
ceeded his duty by imprisoning John 
Jones, because he merely exercised 
his glorious prerogative as a Briton ; 
or in discussing such like vague ques- 
tions, indubitably highly interesting 
to the individual, but of very slight im- 
pa to the masses, who are supposed 
o express their opinionsthrough their 
self-elected representatives. Even that 
transcendentally important question, 
Who is to be the leader of her Ma- 
jesty’s Opposition? is regarded with 
comparative indifference by the na- 
tion ; but they docare for the thoughts 
that breathe and the words that 
burn, as uttered by Orsini, Gavazzi, 
or the illustrious ex-Governor of Hun- 
gary. 

Attempt to disguise it as we may, a 
growing interest in the might of Great 
Britain is beginning to he evinced. 
The idea that our gracious Queen 
rules over dominions on which the 
sun never sets, is germinating apace, 
and each reflecting man begins to per- 
ceive the monstrosity of so magnifi- 
cent an empire being thwarted in its 
wishes for humanity by the petty 
royalets, who, de fate, owe their 
existence to our clemency and the 
prestige of our alliance, Disin- 
terestedly has the British nation 
fought for a principle, admirable in 
theory, but, unluckily, unattainable 
‘in practice; without grudging, men 
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and money have been sacrificed, and 
if the results have not responded to 
our anticipations, the fault has not 
been with the people. Inquiry has 
been heaped upon inguiry, till blue 
books represented a very Pelion piled 
upon a subincumbent Ossa ; reams of 
paper and fountains of ink have been 
expended ; but they have been power- 
less against that yard of red tape 
which, like a red hot coronet, palsies 
the brain-work of our ministry. 

The great question of the day, 
which must demand the attention of 
the House on its assembling, is that 
of intervention or non-intervention— 
not that bastard theory which Brother 
Jonathan has expounded—“ interven- 
tion for non-intervention ;’—but the 
bare fact whether England, regard- 
ing her position as the greatest nation 
of the world, is justified in interfering 
to quell those Continental disturb- 
ances which threaten a convulsion 
sooner or later. It might be imagined 
by the careful inquirer, who regards 
the interests of the world as apart 
from those of secular diplomacy, that 
this question had been already solved 
by our intervention in the East ; but 
he would commit a huge error were he 
to forget that great stumbling-block, 
“Expediency.” The accident of a 
frontier may render it most impolitic 
to hurry to the assistance of a down- 
trodden nation ; while, on the other 
hand, a British fleet may bluster— 
out of sight of port, be it understood 
—and try to demand from a despot’s 
mercy what it dare not force from 
him by the weightier arguments of 
shot and shell. One nation is dragged 
into a war because of a worthless 
woman ; while we permit another to 
seize upon the finest portion of our 
august Knight of the Garter’s terri- 
tory, and try to support it in its pre- 
tensions, because Russia has taken 
advantage of the loopholes which our 
bungling diplomatists left her. 

Before all, then, it is necessary that 
some broad rule should be laid down ; 
either England should isolate herself 
from the European family, and, con- 
fident in her own unbounded re- 
sources, allow the kings and peoples to 
fight it out among themselves ; or, we 
are bound to interfere energetically, 

and put down with a strong hand, if 
need be, those abuses of power and 
prorogative which are disquieting the 
Continent. But no half measures are 
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now possible; our pride will not suf- 
fer us to endure any such fiascos as 
that entailed by Lord Minto’s no- 
torious mission, and if we inter- 
fere, it must be once and for all ; 
and if we do so, we doubt whether 
any power would dare to dispute 
our will. There would be no need 
for our fleets to wander about like 
Don Quixottes, seeking a quarrel at 
any expense. We are of opinion that 
one striking example would act in 
terrorem for the rest, and the peace of 
Europe could be established at a very 
cheap outlay compared to that which 
hesitation at this critical moment 
might entail on us. 

And, of a verity, we have manifold 
occasions for interference. We will 
leave Naples and Switzerland for the 
conclusion of our article,as every page 
may have to illustrate a new phase in 
those questions; but, inthe earlier part 
of the month, as we are writing, we 
have more than enough to occupy our 
attention. Let us, for instance, ex- 
amine the question of the German Du- 
chies, so pregnant with consequences 
for the fate of Northern Europe, and 
the extension of the Russian empire. 

We can all remember the enthu- 
siasm with which the German nation, 
just awakening from a_ lethargic 
sleep, beneath the bright rays of li- 
berty suffusing its beer-besodden 
countenance, rushed to the rescue 
when the question of Schleswig-Hol- 
stein was renewed. The trifling suc- 
cesses which crowned the earlier part 
of the campaign were suddenly 
dimmed by the armistice of Malmé, 
in which our intervention was suc- 
cessful. The part which Prussia 
played in that lamentable episode of 
the German annals of liberation, is in 
striking antagonism to her preten- 
sions in Neuchftel; for her object 
was to revolutionize the Duchies, and 
tear them from their allegiance to 
Denmark. Cleverly employing the 
name of the Germanic Confederation, 
Prussia secured two objects at one 
stroke ; all the dangerous elements 
in Germany, the young and ardent 
republicans, who dreamed of the fu- 
ture welfare of Germany, as “ great, 
glorious, and free,” beneath the ban- 
nerof the Schwarz, Roth, Geld, hurried 
to the North, and shed their blood for 
an idea. Hundreds died in that 
struggle, who, had they remained at 
home, might have done good service 
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for their fatherland in the more 
peaceful path of moral resistance ; 
while the Prussian king, in his lucid 
intervals, chuckled over their death, 
and, with each victim, felt one enemy 
less was left to oppose his designs cn 
the freedom of the German nation. 
When the time arrived, he interfered 
with unwonted boldness, and was 
probably speculating on the fleets 
which would henceforth float on the 
Baltic beneath the Prussian flag. But 
at the moment of fruition, he was dis- 
appointed ; England interfered, and 
the Duchies were torn from his grasp. 
With his usual tergiversation, the 
Prussian king, in 1852, joined Austria 
in cooupring Holstea with a military 
force, and restoring that Duchy to its 
liege lord, the King of Denmark. 
A long series of letters and messages 
took place between the Courts, which 
ended in what was termed the pacifi- 
cation of the Duchies, and the with- 
drawal of the Austro-Prussian occu- 
pation. Promises were made by 
Denmark to respect the rights and 
privileges of these States; but, of 
course, it was perfectly well under- 
stood on both sides what those pro- 
mises amounted to. Thus things 
went on till 1855; the King of Den- 
mark gradually encroaching on the 
assumed prerogatives of the Duchier, 
until he thought proper to make sales 
of the Holstein domains, without the 
assent of the Estates. This furnished 
a pretext for a vast amount of paper 
work and safe menacing on the part of 
Prussia, a role which the King pre- 
eminently affects. 

Since that period we have heard a 
great deal too much of the German pre- 
tensionstointerferein theDuchies; and 
recently the American protest against 
the Sound dues has imbued the King 
of Prussia with warlike notions ; the 
all-obsequious Diet has backed up 
his statements, and the old quarrel ap- 
pears on the verge of renewal. Aus- 
tria, of course, has taken the part of 
Prussia very energetically, and is, on 

paper, at least, even more determined. 
Rot that she would ever think of ex- 
pending a man or a florin in so barren 
a contest, but she delights in seeing 
her parvenu rival embroiled, and 
would do all in her power to cause 
Prussia to be weakened. Hence, too, 
we have a clue to her ambiguous con- 
duct in the Neuchftelese dispute. 
Notes are still passing between Den- 
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mark and the Diet, marked by great 
caution on the part of the former, 
and a portentous array of paper with 
the latter ; and if it come to anything, 
we have to fear the perusal of a fear- 
fully thick German blue book. 

But we can hardly believe that 
England will allow the matter to pro- 
ceed to extremities, for we have 
here a necessity for intervention in 
which both right and expediency 
would be on our side. Russia has 
aspired for a long time to the pos- 
session of Denmark, and she stands 
now in dangerous proximity to the 
throne. Any armed demonstration 
on the part of Frederick William IV., 
or his obseqyuious servant the Diet, 
would allow Russia a pretext for in- 
terference, which she would only tco 
gladly seize, and once planted in the 
Duchies, our Crimean experiences tell 
us how difficult it would be to oust 
her. With possession, an easy excuse 
for consolidation would be gained, 
and England would find a new field 
for fighting, and a new enemy in the 
most impregnable portion of Europe. 
But we cannot allow matters, for our 
own security, to go so far; fortunately, 
as we write, Prussia has her hands 
full with Neuchatel, and if the spirit 
of Winkelried and Melchthal still ani- 
mates the Switzer, Prussia, in the 
event of executing her threats, willbe 
for a long time incapacitated from 
carrying out her nefarious designs on 
the Duchies. 

At the same time, we ought to have 
this question between Denmark and 
the Duchies placed on a satisfactory 
footing ; anda little concession on the 
part of Countess Danner (popularly 
supposed to govern Denites) would 
suffice. The Schleswig Holsteiners 
are most unbending, and if they have 
an aversion to one thing more than to 
auother, it is “dragooning.” As they 
entertain a species of notion that the 
Duchies should belong to themselves, 
by a very slight sacrifice of dignity 
they could be satisfied. Let, then, 
Denmark make fair concessions to the 
German Duchies ; let it show it has 
some regard for conventions (and in 
this matter the Schleswig Holsteiners 
have good ground for complaint, al- 
though they have brought the punish- 
ment on themselves), and, above all, 
let civil liberty be guaranteed by the 
combined influence of England and 
France,—and we have not the least 
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fear but that the Duchies would soon 
become as peaceable as they are 
valuable portions of the Danish em- 
pire. In the words of J. C. Hare, 
“Tn a controversy, both parties will 
commonly go too far. Would you 
have your adversary give up his 
error? Be beforehand with him, and 
give up yours. He will resist your 
arguments more sturdily than your 
example. Indeed, if he is generous, 
you may fear his overrunning on the 
other side ; for nothing provokes re+ 
taliation more than concession does.” 
And these words we recommend 
heartily to our ministers, whenever 
they wish to legislate for Ireland. 

Before we quit this subject, we may 
allude to the prevailing rumours, that 
the present King of Denmark is in- 
clined to abdicate the throne, and re- 
tire with the Countess Danner to the 
estate which he has lately purchased 
in Sweden. His heir, the Prince 
Ferdinand, is nearly sixty-five years 
of age, and is well known as an 
ultra absolutist, worthy of the bright- 
est days of Louis X1V. The mea- 
sure of regal unpopularity in Den- 
mark is nearly full, and any extreme 
steps would indubitably lead to a re- 
volutionary crisis, that may entail an 
entire change in the situation of the 
Scandinavian provinces. We need 
not attempt to prove how dangerous 
this would be to the peace of Europe, 
but we will only furnish this as a 
further reason why the Danish ques- 
tion should be seriously taken up, 
now that the Bolgrad difficulty is 
patched up, and our relations with 
Russia established satisfactorily for a 
time, at least. 

The question of the Danubian Prin- 
cipalities is far easier of solution than 
the others to which we shall have to 
refer; the intentions of the powers 
concerned are patent, and there can 
be no mistake as to the true course 
which should be followed in order to 
attain a satisfactory result. In this 
matter, however, the allies disagreed 
for a time, France desiring a union 
of the Moldo-Wallachian Principali- 
ties, while England determined on 
maintaining the integrity of the Porte, 
and establishing its suzerainty over 
the Principalities. The arguments 
used by France were based on the 
idea that the formation of the two 
Principalities into one independent 
kingdom, under the protection of the 
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allies, would have formed a strong 
barrier state against the encroach- 
ment of Russia. The views of Eng- 
land, however, did not coincide, and 
the French gave up their plans in 
behalf of the scheme proposed by Eng- 
land and Austria. Still it is evident 
that steps will shortly have to be 
taken, by which internal dissension 
and anarchy may be put a stop 
to. The Porte is making every exer- 
tion to draw money from the hapless 
country, by appointing Kannakams, 
who owe their elevation to the bribes 
which they dispense, and who are 
deposed periodically to make room 
for others, who have more money at 
their command. These dissensions 
are taken advantage of by Austria, to 
strengthen her own rule in the Prin- 
cipalities, and the chief fact now to 
be regarded, is the liberation of those 
countries from Austrian rule. The 
settlement of the matter in dispute as 
between England and France was ne- 
cessary, in order to satisfy the Porte, 
for it was beginning to suspect the 
honourable intentions of the Western 
powers, and seemed disposed to form 
a more intimate alliance with Aus- 
tria, its mortal foe: a foe, in fact, a 
hundred times more dangerous than 
Russia; for the latter displays her 
displeasure by rough demonstrations : 
accustomed to the use of overt force, 
she disdains to have recourse to 
subtlety when striving with Turkey, 
an adversary whom she heartily des- 
pises, while Austria always advances 
with extreme caution. Before Aus- 
tria forms any design for the dismem- 
berment of Turkey, she will assure 
herself, in a commercial sense, of all 
the advantages which she can derive 
from her proximity to the East. In 

int of fact, she would behave in 
Turkey just as she did in Poland. 
Russia and Prussia in that matter 
behaved brutally, as befitted two 
military nations, taking advantage of 
their brute strength, and not thinking 
it necessary to cast the veil of right, 
however specious, over their actions. 
Austria and the religious Maria 
Theresa piously accepted the part as- 
signed to them: the Empress con- 
sidered it most iniquitous, that she 
could not prevent the dismemberment 
of the kingdom of that Sobieski who 
had saved Austria from imminent 
ruin: but she could not refrain from 
profiting by the generosity of her 
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allies, instead of rejecting indignantly 
the villanous present, and protesting 
against the most crying iniquity en- 
rolled in the pages of modern history. 
Austria is the natural enemy of Tur- 
key ; and the Porte, if it be wise, will 
fear her caresses more than her 
enmity. But if Turkey be naturally 
obtuse, the Western Powers will as- 
suredly never be so blind as not to 
see that Austria, strongly established 
on the Danube, and holding the 
whole northern frontier of Turkey,— 
while she occupies the Principalities, 
is mistress of the Adriatic, and in- 
trigues in Greece to prevent the small 
Hellenic kingdom from attaining any 
healthy expansion—is virtually mis- 
tress of the Eastern Tatius, and the 
greatest enemy to Western influences 
in that quarter. Unfortunately, Aus- 
tria is not one of those powers which 
can be kept in order by treaties, or 
discouraged by protests. She only 
understands one argument—menaces 
and brute force: if we wish to expel 
her from a fraudulently-acquired terri- 
tory, we must imitate the conduct of 
her generals toward the unfortunate 
people whom hard fate exposes to 
their tyranny. We may refer to the 
Wallachians, who assured us, on a 
recent voyage up the Danube, that 
the conduct of Coronini surpassed 
even that of the notorious Radberg ; 
and that, if the choice were left them, 
they would greatly prefer a Russian 
to an Austrian occupation. 

As a slight instance of Austrian 
good faith, we may mention an anec- 
dote which has come under our per- 
sonal observation. During our stay 
in Constantinople last summer, we 
found the whole copper coinage to 
consist of Austrian kreutzers, bearing 
date, 1816. We naturally attributed 
this to the occupation of the Princi- 
palities, and were not mistaken. By 
some accident, on reaching Pesth, 
we had still some of these coins in 
our possession, and tried to convert 
them into food. We found, how- 
ever, that they had been withdrawn 
from circulation for years, and even 
beggars, to whom we offered them, 
refused them with every sign of con- 
tempt. On the principle, ex pede 
Herculem, this trifling incident will 
throw a very lurid light on the 
Austrian occupation of the Princi- 
palities. 

The Austrians promise that they 
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will evacuate the Principalities assoon 
as the frontier line is firmly. estab- 
lished ; and they have made the same 
promise ever since the allies were 
weak enough to ask their assistance, 
and thus strengthened the hands of 
Russia in the past war. Thousands 
of troops were set at liberty to fight 
us in dl Crimea by this false step, 
and we were so honest as to believe 
in Austrian professions. To us, re- 
garding the subject dispassionately, 
the Austrian occupation appears 
strongly suggestive of the old story of 
the oyster and the lawyer. Austria 
has swallowed the mollusk, while 
England and France have each been 
gratified with a shell. The integrity 
of Turkey is the ambition of honest 
England, and to obtain that consum- 
mation, we back up Austria in her 
occupation, and fancy we shall meet 
with an equally honest return. 
It is, in fact, surprising to find 


men, generally well-informed, still 
believing in Turkish vitality: the 
only thing we can recommend them is 
seg inspection. 


To say. that 

urkey is effete, is mere euphemism : 
the sick man is at the last gasp, and 
not all the State doctors in the world 
can patch up his consumptive consti- 
tution. Still, if the fallacy is to be 
kept up, the first thing will be to 
cauterize the Austrian ulcer: after 
that, all preponderating influences in 
the Principalities should be destroyed, 
and the suzerainty of the Porte 
guaranteed, with a Moldo-Wallachian 
administration, allowing the nation 
gradually to emancipate itself and get 
rid of the corrupt Boyards, with the 
object of forming eventually an inde- 
pendent State. To this complexion 
it must come at last ; for Turkey will 
never be able to impart to the Princi- 
palities that vitality in which itself is 
so lamentably deficient. It is a most 
mistaken idea to fancy that Turkey 
has any consciousness of its innate 
weakness, or any feeling of gratitude 
for the services which the allied 
powers have rendered it. The Porte 
will always strive to emancipate itself 
by ingratitude. For this reason, we 
assert that it is the duty of England, 
in alliance with France, to insist on 
the right of protectorate over the 
Principalities ; for if it be delayed 
much longer, the opportunity will be 
lost, probably never to return. 

The next question to which we have 
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to refer is apparently of the most 
trivial importance, but, unfortunately, 
is just one of those = which the 
sticklers for Turkish independence 
ought not to have overlooked, if they 
sincerely desired the welfare of their 
interesting protegé. We refer to that 
nest of cut-throats known by the name 
of Montenegro, which has attained a 
melancholy notoriety by the brigand- 
age, apparently the normal condition 
of its inhabitants, as honest and con- 
stant labour is of other nations. We 
must bear in mind, that the family of 
Petrovitch Niegutch has been sup- 

orted for more than a century by the 
er of the Russian court,—which 
maintains, by means of its ducats, a 
preponderating influence in a country 
whose inhabitants belong to the Greex 
non-united Church,--and never was 
yet known to give away money with- 
out satisfactory reasons. We cannot 
believe that any sympathy for the 
brigands of the Tchernagora has 
caused Russia to interfere incessantly 
in the affairs of that country: but 
she has a direct interest in Montene- 
gro, for it is an advanced post in the 
Turkish territory, and if she were not 
to maintain her influence there, Aus- 
tria would soon take her place, for 
she recently enjoined the Governor of 
Dalmatia, General Manuela, to inter- 
vene as far as he could in the aflairs 
of Montenegro ; and it is well known 
that, on the shores of the Adriatic, 
she differs in opinion from the Porte, 
her faithful ally on the Danube. 
Unless Prince Danilo had been backed 
up by some powerful neighbour, he 
would hardly have ventured to have 
employed such arrogant language to 
the Porte, or treated with it as apower 
on equal terms. The independent 
existence of Montenegro is not os- 
tensibly of the slightest consequence 
to Europe ; but, on the other hand, it 
will prove a constant cause of agita- 
tion in the East, owing to the inces- 
sant intrigues of Russia and Austria. 
However obscure the authority of the 
Porte over Montenegro may be, and 
even supposing that the Petrovitch 
family has been independent for more 
than a century and a half, still it 
must not be forgotten that the reli- 
gious character of the Vladika will 
always render him morally tributary 
to the Greek Patriarch, and that he 
will ever receive his political impul- 
sion from St. iiiieoe, It is, in 
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point of fact, a diplomatic absurdity 
to recognise the independent state of 
a country containing a population of 
120,000, who force the fact of their 
existence on Europe several times an- 
nually by bloodthirsty inroads into 
the Turkish territory. It may be ob- 
jected that we recognise the Re- 
public of San Marino; but there, 
the people are honest and indus- 
trious, and do not depend for exist- 
ence on what they can plunder from 
their neighbours. We have no sy mpa- 
thy for a set of ruffians, entertaining 
no notion of the rights of prop erty, 
and who represent the Ishmaelites of 
the day. In comparison with the 
Montenegrins, the Riff pirates might 
almost put in a claim for respectabi- 
lity ; for, at any rate, the clemency of 
European navies has afforded them 
a prescriptive right to plunder all 
who fall into their clutches. We are 
of opinion, therefore, that Montenegro 
should form an integer of the Turkish 
empire, so that we should have some 
nation responsible for the ill-deeds 
of its vassals. 

We are well aware that an intense 
cry of nationalities can be raised in 
reply to this proposition, and that his- 
torical rights can be urged against such 
a solution of this waspish question ; 
but still this would not alter our opi- 
nion. We ever feel a due respect for 
nationalities, and would be the last to 
urge any pretext for their invasion ; 
but, on the other hand, we find in 
Montenegro none of those bases which 
constitute the idea of a nation, no 
history, no political importance, and 
no ethnological or distinctive charac- 
ter. Hence we are compelled to apply 
the rule of the utility of the majority, 
and we therefore propose the annexa- 
tion of Montenegro to Turkey, not 
because it is dangerous, but because it 
has become a hotbed of intrigues 
which it would be “expedient” to 
root out. In this way only can we 
diminish those elements of disagree- 
ment and faction which are fostered 
in the East, and at the same time de- 
prive Russia of one of the stepping- 
stones of herambition—whilestopping 
once for all those pretensions of Aus. 
tria, by which she strives to obtain 
possession of both shores of the Ad- 
riatic, and thus convert it, according 
to her own dictum, into an Austrian 
lake. 

The Greek question, again, though 
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apparently of minor consequence, 
is far from unimportant as regards 
the peace of Europe, and demands a 
speedy and viliieal tebution. Weare 
far from wishing to ignore our sym- 
pathy with the Greeks, and we are 
quite prepared to recognize the hero- 
ism with which they have struggled 
against injustice and tyranny for 
more than four centuries, and the 
unparalleled sacrifices they under- 
went in order to regain their inde- 
pendence. We hold to the opinion 
that, spite of a wretched govern- 
ment and the internal discord neces- 
sarily resulting from it, the Greek 
nation is far superior to all the other 
eoples represented in the East. 
For this reason we would gladly hail 
the regeneration of Hellenism, and 
the establishment of a firm govern- 
ment, which would open up the re- 
sources of a magnificent country for 
the interests of civilization. But, 
from the very fact that we attach so 
great a value to Hellenic nationality, 
and that we regard it as one which 
can never be extinguished, the more 
do we regret that the country should 
be the prey of evil influences, and 
rent asunder by divisions which ren- 
der any political progress impossible. 
We regret that we are obliged to 
allow that Greece has not fulfilled 
our anticipations during the last 
thirty years; the more so, because 
this is the principal objection raised 
by those who are opposed to Greece, 
and wish to see it once again revert 
to the dominion of Turkey—a coun- 
try whose political honesty we may 
believe in, but about whose power of 
carrying out necessary reforms we 
may be “allowed to entertain grievous 
doubts. 

In conversing with Greeks on this 
subject, so closely allied with the 
welfare of their country, we have 
always found them cast the blame on 
the government, for the stagnation 
and reaction which have character- 
ized Greece since a Wittelsbacher 
ascended the throne. Unfortunately 
it is only too true that the Royal 

Family has always been, and is still, 
beneath the withering influence of 
Russia. We would remind the 
Hellenes that there is a great gulf 
fixed between fanaticism and religion, 
and that Russian orthodoxy is not a 
religion in the higher sense of the 
word, but an instrument of despo- 
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tism and degradation. If they un- 
derstood this truth, the Greeks 
paso ty allow anne te be 
cozened by ignorant popes, drawing 
their ade from an absolutist 
source, while as a nation they have a 
just title to place themselves at the 

ead of Eastern civilization. Nor 
must it be forgotten that the Russian 
religious influence leads by a natural 
sequence to political influence. The 
Court of St. Petersburg is well 
aware of this fact, and strives to in- 
crease the extension of the former, 
knowing the latter will follow the 
same progression. The intervention 
of the Western Powers in the inter- 
ual affairs of Greece was effected en- 
tirely from this motive ; and we can- 
not but express our surprise that the 
Greeks did not see at once that the 
period for religious intolerance was 
past, never to return, and that dif- 
ferences of belief ought not at the 
present day to prevent the formation 
of intimate alliances between Chris- 
tian nations. We would not waste a 
word in trying to foster a political 
alliance between Greece and Turkey, 
for such a notion bears absurdity on 
its face; four hundred years of op- 
pression have formed a chasm be- 
tween the two nations which cannot 
be filled up—but when we bear in 
mind that Greece owes everything to 
the great European Powers, the 
Hellenes should no longer affect an 
estrangement, only originating in a 
blind spirit of fanaticism unworthy 
of any intelligent nation. 

Russia is the natural enemy of 
Greece ; she will ever strive to keep 
down the spirit of independence and 
expansion, and if she allows Greece 
tovegetate in her present humiliating 
condition, it is only because her in- 
significance as a nation can cause no 
fears to the Russian party. The 
same is the case with Austria ; Greece 
must remain prostrate, nor must she 
be allowed to establish a marine which 
might counteract the commercial 

reponderance of Austria in the 
t. King Otho is the instrument 

of Austrian policy, which he only 
serves too well; while the Queen is 
the blind tool of the Russian party. 

Will any one attempt to deny, in 
consideration of these circumstances, 
that the Western Powers would be 
justified in doing all in their power 
to check the mischievous results of 
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Russian and Austrian interference in 
Greece? This could be easily ef- 
fected by reinforcing the troops of 
occupation, instead of diminishin 
them ; by supporting the Gree 
national party ; and by allowing the 
nation to exert their independence 
in electing as their sovereign the 
prince who seems to them most 
worthy to preside over their desti- 
nies. That the present dynasty does 
not fulfil these conditions is self- 
evident ; for a government which is 
obliged to have recourse to parlia- 
mentary corruption, to insure its po- 
litical existence, is closely verging on 
dissolution. 

We should be only too glad if we 
could justify to ourselves or our rea- 
ders, the discreet silence we should 
like to maintain with reference to 
the Neapolitan question. In this 
instance, the principle of interven- 
tion has only been carried out so 
far as to prove that interven- 
tion, to be successful, must be com- 
prehensive, and that no half mea- 
sures can be tolerated. But, at the 
same time, we are forced to acquiesce 
in the views of the non-intervention 
party, and accept the consequences of 
an armed interference in Italy as incal- 
culable. Granted ; but we may ask, 
on the other hand, why should Eng- 
land and France withdraw from the 
noble work, because the safety of 
Austrian dominion in Italy might be 
compromised? In fact, there is no 
evasion of the logical sequence, that 
our active interference on behalf of 
the oppressed Neapolitans would be 
throwing down the gauntlet to all 
the tyrants, great and small, of Eu- 
rope. We are far from blaming the 
lively representations made to this 
Bombastic royalet, who conceals his 
fears behind the triple hedge of 
bayonets carried by Swiss republi- 
cans ; but we have a right to express 
our dissatisfaction with the govern- 
ments of England and France, for 
not weighing beforehand all the con- 
sequences which so portentous a 
step must entail. The republican 
party in Europe can say with justice, 
that, if the allies interposed on be- 
half of the prisoners in Naples, they 
must carry the principle further, and 
force on the attention of the Pa 
court the persecutions inflicted by a 
debased and bigoted clergy; in the 
same way, the Croats whom Radetzky 
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loves should be compelled to ex- 
piate the countless executions in 
which they revelled, and the brutal- 
ity of Austrian rule in Lombardy 
should be checked at once. 

We have already stated that we 
are not of those who insist that 
the Anglo-Gallic alliance should be 
converted into a pretext for settling 
the European complications by force of 
arms; but we merely strive todraw the 
only possible conclusion from a prin- 
ciple so clearly enunciated that it 
does not permit the slightest ambi- 
guity. 

Two great nations address an ul- 
timatum te a contemptible king. 
What should they do, if, instead of 
obeying their just demands, he 
braves them, and converts his ob- 
stinacy into a cloak of dignified re- 
serve? What ought they to do, if 
they are convinced that the persis- 
tency of the King of Naples in a 
wrong course is the result of Russian 
and Austrian influences, striving to 
wear out the righteous indignation 
of the Western Powers, by the eter- 
nal repetition of temporizing mea- 
sures? Austria fears that an inter- 
vention in the kingdom of the Two 
Sicilies will kindle a flame in Italy, 
and that her fair provinces may pro- 
fit by the example to rise in their 
turn, despite the ineffable gratifica- 
tion offered them by the presence 
among them of their young and 
chivalrous emperor. Russia sees 
clearly what ridicule will be thrown 
on the Western Powers, if they 
obtain nothing from the King of 
Naples as satisfaction ; and she trusts 
that this incident will give birth to 
complications which may weaken the 
Anglo-Gallic alliance. We mug 
never forget that Russia has only 
one game to play in Europe, to sow 
diseord and reap disunion; while 
she calls to her aid every possible 
scheme which may prevent Europe 
from forming one harmonious whole, 
and thus stopping her ambitious 
designs.* 

Under circumstances s9 grave, 
the allies must choose of two things, 
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one ;—either they should rano.u122 
all attempts to force a concession ; ov, 
compel a denouement; and we can 
see nothing better than a_ close 
blockade of the Bay of Naples, 
and a military occupation of Sicily, 
where numerous adherents would be 
recruited. In this expecting atti- 
tude the allies could wait patiently 
till the King of Naples took counsel 
of prudence, and made the conces- 
sions demanded from him. A cry 
would, of course, be raised through 
Europe, that the allies were sel- 
fishly coveting Sicily, and this re- 
proach would be more especially 
directed against France. But all 
the remonstrances would be confined 
to barren protestations ; while, on 
the other hand, the allies could not 
be accused of urging claims which 
they had not the courage to enforce 
by arms. The consequences of such 
an energetic act would not be dan- 
gerous, and we must not forget that 
brave men are respected, while the 
weak are despised. 

Up to the present, it appears as if 
the allies were satisfying themselves 
with a moral protest against tyranny, 
and waiting for the Neapolitans to 
exercise their own vengeance for 
the wrongs they have so long en- 
dured. The blood shed in Sicily in 
the late abortive insurrection is laid 
at our door, and the only conse- 
quence of our protest has been to 
strengthen the king’s hands, and 
exhibit him to the eyes of astonished 
Europe as an interesting martyr, 
instead of the odious and _ blood- 
stained tyrant he really is. 

The last question to which we 
shall have occasion to refer, will 
probably have attained its solution 
prior to these pages appearing. We 
allude to the Neuchatelese business, 
which, after affording unlimited re- 
sources for the journalists of Enu- 
rope, has terminated, as usual, in a 
compromise. But the amount of 
absurdity involved in the question 
is unparalleled, and causes us to fancy 
that we are living in the fifteenth in- 
stead of the nineteenth century, so 


* It may be objected that Russia, in the Second Conference, has behaved so fairly that no 


fear need be entertained of her desiring aught but peace, 


There is an old proverb, saying 


that persons at times ‘‘ reculent pour mieux sauter ;” and, besides, Russia has now everything 
to hope from the operations of the Credit Mobilier, and the influx of English capital into the 


inhospitable steppes ef her interior. 
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antiquated are the pretensions urged 
by the King of Prussia. A nominal 
sovereignty, represented by the an- 
nual sum of £6000 which the kin 
received from the Neuchatelois, ha 
subsisted for many years to the mu- 
tual satisfaction of all parties con- 
cerned, until, in that abominable 
year 1848, the people followed the 
example of their neighbours (though 
with better success) and cast off a 
yoke which sat so easily that they 
were quite surprised when attention 
was drawn to the fact of their. wear- 
ing it. However, they became re- 
publicans, and an integer of the Hel- 
vetic Confederation, de jure, as they 
had long been de facto. Things went 
on pleasantly enough for years ; the 
king was satisfied, so were the people, 
but all at once it was discovered that 
he had been nursing his revenge. 
Of course, directly the insurrection 
broke out and was put down, it was 
decided that his Prussian majesty 
had taken part in it; but we believe 
his complicity was only proved by 
the fact that Count Pourtalés drank 
champagne the night before the 
emeute, and thus a material link was 
furnished as to his connexion with 
the Prussian king. What on earth 
he anticipated from his cavalier 
orders to the Helvetic Confederation, 
as to how they should treat the pri- 
soners, is only known to himself; at 
any rate, he expressed the most 
fiery indignation, and the conse- 
quences appeared awful in the ex- 
treme. Reader, there appeared once 
in the classic pages of Punch, an 
interesting scene representing the 
insane attempts of an injured indivi- 
dual to obtain revenge on his foe. 
So convinced was he of his blood- 
thirsty designs that he shouted to his 
surrounding friends, “ For Heaven’s 
sake hold me tight, or T don’t know 
what I shan’t doto him!” Such, or 
im such wise, has been the conduct of 
the Prussian king through his whole 
embroglio with Switzerland. 
We need not here enter into the 
jon of the Prussian strength, 
as it is amply described in another 
portion of our magazine. The Prus- 
sian army is very formidable, in- 
deed, on paper; but, it would take 
a serious amount of fighting ere 
that army could prove its value in 
the field. The conditions, however, 
which a war with Switzerland would 
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entail are so dangerous, that the King 
of Prussia would meditate seriously 
before embarrassing his army in 
the natural fastnesses of Switzer- 
land. He cannot surely be desirous 
of dethroning Albert Smith, although 
we do not see any more feasible de- 
sign which he is emulous of accom- 
plishing. But, in sober sadness, we 
are ashamed of the all-absorbing in- 
terest which has been attached to 
the Prusso-Swiss occupation ; it was 
self-evident that no result could ac- 
crue, for the interests involved are so 
menacing to Europe, that the other 
Powers would be compelled to inter- 
fere, before the wtima ratio regum 
was resorted to. It is very easy for 
journalists, desirous of creating a 
sensation, to portion out Switzerland 
to the first comers, and arrange how 
Austria should take her share in 
Tessin, while France quietly invaded 
Geneva ; but the days of Polish par- 
titions are, we sincerely trust, past. 
We have too much faith in Louis 
Napoleon to believe that he would 
ever realize the fable of the warmed 
viper, and the conduct he is pur- 
suing is worthy of the man “ with the 
mission.” The “ winged words” which 
have been shed to prove the ingrati- 
titude of the nephew of his uncle are 
so much labour lost ; Napoleon the 
Third knows too well what he has at 
stake, ever to attempt to barter the 
affection of the French nation for 
the doubtful friendship of the Prus- 
sians. The old subsisting enmity 
between England and France is dying 
out, and its place has been taken by 
a never-dying enmity between the 
French and the Prussian nation. 
The conduct of Blucher in Paris 
will never be forgotten so long as 
the Pont de Jena exists, and the 
occupation of Prussia by French 
troops has left ineffaceable marks 
behind it. Even so late as 1849, we 
were witness of the feeling existing 
between the two nations. Prussians 
were stationed at Kehl during the 
Badois revolution, but had speedily 
to be removed, owing to the insane 
desire evinced by the French xot to 
follow the advice of Bombastes, and 
separate without “kicking up a row.” 
So strong was the feeling that, after 
three days, the Prussians had to be 
moved, and their place taken by 
Mecklenburg troops. 

That Switzerland has been an eyesore 
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to European despots for many years, 
we have not the least doubt ; but for 
all that, we cannot consent to gratify 
their revenge at the expense of the 
only real representative of true con- 
stitutionality on the Continent. The 
existence of Switzerland is a harsh 
satan £ and will have to be kept 
, even if Austria growl, and com- 
in of a hotbed of insurrection 
pio maintained close to her Lom- 
bardo-Venetian frontier. Mazzini 
may or may not be in Berne—it is, in 
truth, of the very slightest conse- 
quence either way—but even such a 
tremendous fact is not tantamount to 
a declaration of war. The Swiss are 
rfectly contented with their own 
institutions, and have no wish to 
force themon other nations; but, con- 
scious in their strength, they emu- 
late happy Eagland, and offer a home 
to every political exile who leaves 
his country for his country’s (or its 
government’s) good. But we doubt 
whether the Austrians can convert 
such clemency into a casus belli, and 
we should not recommend them to 
try the experiment, for in that case 
Switzerland might be induced to 
play at the game of retaliation, and 
with Sardinia open, the consequences 
might be alarming in the extreme. 
Havi ring thus “passed in review 
those continental topics to which 
we should like to see the attention of 
our august representatives directed, 
we might close our paper, had we not 
a national grievance still to allude to, 
We are sadly afraid that our disser- 
tation will not find favor with 
Smith O’Brien, and that it may 
lead to another Cahermoyle letter of 
portentous dimensions. Mr. Smith 
O’Brien is evidently an intense ad- 
mirer of everything in which he 
himself bears an exclusive part; 
for, as he justly says, among the 
other gems which glitter in his 
letter, “ If a disgraceful act be per- 
petrated by an Irishman, his country 
years all the opprobrium of the 
deed.” Fortunately for Ireland, Mr. 
O’Brien’s escapade was not of this 
nature. for all the disgrace attaches 
to himself ; the beginning and the 
end were worthy of each other. Af- 
ter a punishment which may be re- 
garded as extreme or too merciful, 
aecording to the temperament of the 
arbiter, Mr. Smith O’Brien has been 
alowed to return to his country, and 
his first step is to enlighten his fel- 
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low-citizens on the worn-out topic of 
injustice to the sons of Erin. At the 
outset of his interminable discourse, 
he demands—Eyrope awaiting, of 
course, impatiently for the reply— 
What has Ireland gained by the late 
war? Ireland for the Irish is an 
effete cry—and fortunately, we know 
what Ireland has gained. She has 
proved that her sons spurn factious 
agitation — when Britain calls on 
us for our hearty assistance,.we are 
ready to give it. Let Mr. Smith 
O’Brien inquire of the most bigoted 
Anglo-Saxon officer engaged in the 
Crimea, and he will be proud to re- 
ply that the Irish have gained in- 
tensely, by reacquiring the confidence 
and esteem of their English bre- 
thren. Fora while it was supposed 
that factious intrigues had in some 
measure weakened the allegiance of 
the Irish to their Queen ; but, thank 
God, we proved at Alma and at 
Inkerman that we were true to our- 
selves, and that we gladly merged all 
party questions in the one absorbing 
point of our national supremacy. 
Mr. Smith O’Brien proceeds to say 
that, “not to Ireland belong the 
glory and the fruit of her sacrifices.” 
The sacrifice she has made is that of 
faction for nationality, and nobly 
did she respond to the cry made for 
her assistance. The Irish regiments 
were ever ready to the call, and were 
regarded as the mainstay of our 
strength in the Crimea. It may suit 
Mr. Smith O’Brien’s purposes to try 
and raise ill-blood once again be- 
tween the brothers of Ireland and 
England, whose consanguinity has 
been baptized on the battle field ; but 
his exertions will be fruitless so long 
as British troops march to the attack 
of a common foe, to the same inspi- 
riting cry. So much Ireland has 
gained by the war, that it has con- 
verted a sullen foe, (whose feelings 
of ill-will were fostered by the re- 
peated diatribes of the Young Ivre- 
land party) into a generous friend ; 
and the Anglo-Celtic alliance, conse- 
crated amid the perils and sufferings 
of the battle field, will never cease to 
bear a grateful crop of amity and 
good will, so long as soldiers are left 
to remember the common dangers 
they incurred, and the common as- 
sistance afforded them in the hour of 
despondency und sickness by the 
ministering hands of Florence Night- 
ingale and her brave band, 








